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PREFACE 



TO 



THE FIRST EDITION. 



T Deliver this book to the world with all the dif- 
^ fidence and anxiety natural to an author on 
publifliing his firft performance. The time I have 
employed, and the pains I have taken, in order to 
render it worthy of the public approbation, it is, 
perhaps, prudent to conceal, until it be known 
whether that approbation fhall ever be bcftowed 
upon it. 

But as I have departed, in many inftances, from 
former hiftorians, as I have placed fads in a dif- 
' ferent light, and have drawn charafters with new 
colours, I ought to account for this condufl: to my 
readers ; and to produce the evidence, on which, at 
the diftance of two centuries, I prefume to contra- 
dia the teftimony of lefs remote, or even of con- 
temporary hiftorians. 

The tranfaftions in Mary's reign gave rife to 
t^o parties, which were animated againft each other 
with the fierceft political* hatred, embittered by re- 

^ %ious zeal. Each of thefe produced hiftorians of 
confiderable merit, who adopted all their fenti- 

' A 2 ments. 



ir PREFACE. 

meatk, and defended all their anions. Truth was 
not the fole objeft of thefe authors. Blirided by 
prejudices, and heated by the part which they 
themfelves had aAed in the fcenes they defcribe, 
they wrote an apology for a fedtion, rather than 
the hiftory of their country. Succeeding Hiftorians 
have followed thefe guides almoft implicitly, and 
have repeated their errors and inifreprefentaiions. 
But as the fame pafEons which inflamed parties in 
that age Jiave defcended to their pofterity ; as al- 
moft every event in Mary's reign has become the 
objefl: of doubt or of difpute ; the eager fpirit of 
controverfy foon difcovered, that without fome evi- 
dence more authentic and more impartial than that 
of fuch Hiftorians, none of the points in queftion 
could be decided with certainty. Records have 
therefore been fearched, original papers have been 
produced, and public archives, as well as the re- 
pofitories of private men, have been ranfacked by 
the zeal and curiofity of writers of different parties. 
The attention of Cecil to coUcfl: whatever related 
to that period, in which he afted fo confpicuous a 
part, hath provided fuch an immenfe ftore of origi- 
nal papers for illuftratirig this part of the Englifh 
and Scottifli hiftory, as are almoft fufficient to fatisfy 
the utmoft avidity of an Antiquary. Sir Robert 
Cotton (whofe library is now the property of the 
Public) made great and valuable addirions to Cecil's 
colledlionj and from this magazine, Digges, the 
Compilers of the Caballa, Anderfon, Keith, Haynes, 
Forbes, have drawn moft of the papers which they 
have ptinted. No Hiftory of Scotland, that merits 

any 
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^ any 4egree of attention, has appeared fiace thefe 
CoUe^Upns were publifhed* By confoking them, I 
have been enabled, in many inftancee, to corrcft 
the inaccuracies of former Hiftorians, to avoid their 
miftakes, and to deted their mifreprefentations. 

BuT' many important papers have efcapcd the 
notice of thofe induftrious Colleftors; and, after 
all they have produced to light, much ftill re*' 
mained in darknefs, unobferved or unpubli(hed. 
It wasi my duty to fearch for thefe ; and I found 
this unpleafant tafk attended with confiderable 
utility. 

The Library of the Faculty of Advocates at Edin- 
burgh contains not only a large colle£tion of origi- 
nal papers relating to the aflfairs of Scotbnd, but 
copies of others no lefs curious, which have been 
preferved by Sir Robert Cotton, or are extant in 
the Public Offices in England. Of all thefe the 
' Curators of that Library were pleafed to allow me 
the perufaU 

THOSGii the Britilh Mufeum be not yet open to 
the public, Dn Birch, whofe tbliging difpofition i» 
^vell knipwn, procured me accefs to that noble col- 
leftion^ which is worthy the magnificence of a great 
Old poUihed nation. 

That, vaft and curious coUedion of papers re- 
lating to the reign of Elizabeth, which was made 
^ by Dr, Forbes^ and of which he publifhed only 
A3 two 
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t\vo volumes, having be^n purchafed. fmce his 
death by the Lord Vifcount RpyftQO^;hfe Lord (hip 
was fo good as to allow me the ufe of fourteen vo- 
luxn^^sin quarto, coataining that part of them which 
is conpefted with my fubjeO:. a 

Sir Alexander Dick communicated:; to me a 
very valuable coUedion of original papers, in two 
large volumes. They relate chiefly to th^ reign of 
James. Many of them are iparked with Archbiftiop 
Spotifwood's hand; and « it appears from feveral 
paffages.in his hiftory, that he had peifufed them 
M^ith great attention. . 

Mr. Calderwood, an eminent Prefbyterian Cler- 
gyman of the laft century, compiled an Hiftory of 
Scotland from the beginning pf the reign of James V. 
to the death of James VL in fix large volumes : 
wherein he has inferted many papers of confe- 
quence, which are no where elfe to be found. This 
Hiftory has not been publifhed, but a copy of it, 
which ftill remains in manufcript, in the poflefEon 
of the church of Scotland, was put into my hands 
by my worthy friend the Reverend Dr. George 
Wilhart, principal Clerk of the Church. 

Sir David Dalrymple not only communicated to 
me the papers which he has collected jnelating to 
Cowrie's confpiracy ; but, by explaining to me his 
fentiments with regard to that problematical paiTage 
in the Scottifli hiftory, has enabled me to place that 
tmnfadion in a light which difpels much of the 

dark- 
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darkoefe and confufion in which it has been hither- 
it© involved/ 

Mr. Goodaill, though he knew my fentiments 
with regard to the C(Hiduft and charader of Queen 
Mary to be extremely different from his own, com- 
municated to me a volume of manufcripts in his 
poffeffion, which contains a great number of valu- 
able papers copied from the originals in the Cotto- 
nian Library and Paper Office, by the late Reverend 
Mr. Crawford, Regius Profeffor of Church Hiftory 
io the Univerfity of Edinburgh, I like wife received 
from him the original Regifter of letters kept by 
the Regent Lennox during his admlniftration. 

I HAVE confulted all thcfe papers, as far as I 
thought they could be of any ufe towards illuflrat- 
ing that period of which I wrote the hiftory. With 
what fuccefs I have employed them to confirm 
what was already known, to afcertain what was 
dubious, or to determine what was controverted, 
the Public muft judge. 

~I MioHT cafily have drawn, from the different 
repofitories to which I had accefs, as many papers 
as would have rendered my Appendix equal in fize 
to the moft bulky coUeftion of my predeceffors. 
But I have fatisfied myfelf with publifhing a few 
of the moft curious among them, to which I found 
it neceffary to appeal as vouchers for my own ve- 
racity. None of thefe, as far as I can recoiled, ever 
appeared in any former colleclion. 

I HAVE 
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I HAVE added a Critical Dijjfertation concerning 
the murder of King Henry ^ and the genmnenefs of 
the ^een*s letters t& Bothwell. The fafts and ob- 
fervations which relate to Mary's letters, I owe to 
my friend Mr. John Davidfon, one of the Clerks to 
the Signet, who hath examined this point with his 
ufual acutenefs and induftry. 
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IT is now twenty-eight years fince I publiflied 
the Hiftory of Scotland. During that time I 
have been favoured by my friends with feveral re- 
marks upon it; and various ftridures have been 
made by perfons, who entertained fentiments. dif- 
ferent from mine, with refpedt to the tranfadions in 
the reign of Queen Mary. From whatever quarter 
information came, in whatever mode it has been 
communicated, I have confidered it calmly and with 
attention. Wherever I perceived that I had erred, 
either in relating events, or in delineating charac- 
ters, I have, without helitation, correfted thofe 
errors. Wheiever 1 am fatisfied that my original 
ideas were jufl: and well-founded, I adhere to them ; 
and, refting upon their conformity to evidence al- 
ready produced, I enter into no difcuffion or con- 
troverfy in - order to fupport them. Wherever the 
opportunity of confulting original papers either in 
print or in manufcript, to which I had not formerly 
accefs, has enabled me to throw new light upon any 
part of the Hiftory, I have made alterations and 
additions, which, I flatter myfelf, will be found to 
be of fome importance. 

COLLEGE OF EDINBURGH, 

Murch Jtb, 1787. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE principal amliotities for the biograplitcal details in the 
following pages were communicated to me by Dr. Robertfon*s 
cldeft fon, Mr. William Robertfooy Advocate. To him I am 
indebted, not only for the original letters with which he baa 
enabled me to gmufy the curiofity of my Reader^ but for every 
other aid which he could be prompted to contribute, either by 
regard for his father's memory, or by friendftiip for myfelf. 

My information with refpeft to the earlier part of Dr. Ro- 
bertfon's life was derived almoft entirely from one of his oldeil 
and moft valued friends,, the Rev. Dr. Carlyle of Invereik. 

It is proper for me to add, that this Memoir was read at dif- 
ferent meetings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; and was 
deftined for a place in their Tranfadions. The length to which 
it has extended, fuggefted the idea of a feparate publication, 
and the addition of an Appendix. 

During the long interval which has elapfed fince it was com- 
pofed, a few fentences have been occaiionally inferted, in which 
a reference is made to later criticifms on Dr. RobertfoR's writ- 
ings. 1 mention this circumllance, in order to account for fome 
flight anachronifms. 

DUGALD STEWART. 

College OF EoiNuuRGH, 

i6th Mny, i8oi. ^ i 



ACCOUNT 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS 

OF 

WILLIAM ROBERTSON, B.D. 



SECTION FIRST. 

From Dr. Robertson^s Birth till the Publication of 
his Hijlory of Scotland. 

WILLIAM Robertson, D.D. late Principal 
of the Univerfity of Edinburgh, and Hifto- 
riographer to his Majefty for Scotland, was the fon 
of the Reverend William Robertfon, Minifter of 
the old Gray*Friars' Church, and of Eleanor 
Pitcaim, daughter of David Pitcaim, Efq. of 
Dreghorn. By his father he was defcended from 
the Robertfons of Gladney in the county of Fife ; 
a branch of the refpeftable family of the fame 
name, which has, for many generations, pofieiTed 
the eflate of Struan in Perthftiire. 

He was bom in 1 721, at Borthwick (in the 
county of Mid-Lothian), where his father was then 
Minifter; and received the firft rudiments of his 
education at the fchool of Dalkeith, which, from 
the high reputation of Mr. Leflie as a Teacher, 

Vol. I. B was 



LIFE AKD writings 

was at that time reforted to from all parts of 
Scotland. In 1733, he again joined his father's 
family on their removal to Edinburgh; and, t 
wards the end of the fame year, he entered on his 
courfe of academical ftudy. 

From this period till the year 1759, when, by 
the publication of his Scottifli Hiftory, he fixed a 
new aera in the literary annals of his country, the 
habits and occurrences of his life were fuch as to 
fupply few materials for Biography ; and the ima- 
gination is left to fill up a long interval fpent in 
the filent purfuit of letters, and enlivened by the 
fecret anticipation of futufe eminence. His genius 
was not of that forward and irregular growth, 
which forces itfelf prematurely on public notice ; 
and it was only a few intimate and difcerning 
^ends, who, in the native vigour of his powers, 
and in the patient culture by which he laboured to 
improve them, perceived the eamefts of a fume 
that was to lafl for ever. 

Thb large proportion of Dr. Robertfon's life 
which he thiis devoted to obfcurity will appear the 
more remarkable, when contrafted with his early 
, and enthufiaftic love of ftudy. Some of his oldefl; 
eommon«place books, ftill in his fon's poffeflion, 
(dated in the years 1735, 1736,^^ and 1737,) bear 
marks of a perfevering af&duity, unexampled 
perhaps at fo tender an age ; and the motto pre- 
&KBd to all of them, (Vita Jim Uteris mors eft^ 
attefts how foon thofe views and fentiments were 
formed, which, to his . lateft hour, continued to 
guide and. to dignify his ambition. la times fuch 

.• as 
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as. the prefent, when literary diftinftion leads to 
other rewards, the labours of the ftudious arc often 
prompted by motives very different from the hope 
of fame, or the inff^ration of genius ; but when 
Dr. Robertfon'fi career commenced, thefe were the 
only icicltcmtiiU which exifted to animate his ex- > ' 
^ruons. The trade of Authorlhip was unknown in 
Scotland ; and the rank which that country had 
early acquired among the learned nations of Europe, 
had, for many years, been fuflained entirely* by a 
fmall number of eminent men, who diftinguifhed 
tbemfelves by an honourable and ditinterefted zeal 
in the ungainful walks of abflrad fcience. 

Some prefages, however,, of better times were 
beginning to appear. The produftions of Thomfbn, 
of Armftrong, and of Mallet, were already known 
and admired in the metropolis of England, and an 
impulfe had been given to the minds of the rifing 
generation, by the exertions of a few able and 
enlightened men, who filled important ftations in 
the Scottilh Univerfities. Dn Hutchefon of GlaC- 
gow, by his excellent writings, and ftill more by 
his eloqueiit lectures, had diffufed, among a nume« 
rous race of pupils, a liberality of fentiment, and a 
refinement of tafte, unknown before in this part of 
the ifland ; and the influence of his example had 
extended, in no inconfiderable degree, to that fenri- 
nary where Dn Robertfon received his education. 
The Profefforlhip of Moral Philofophy at Edinburgh 
was then held by Sir John Pringle, afterwards Pre- 
fidcnt of the Royal Society of London ; who, if he 
did not riy^ Dr. Hutchefon^s abilities, was not fur- 
B 2 paffed 
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paffed by him in the variety of his fcientjfic attain- 
ments, or in a warm zeal for the encouragement of 
ufeful knowledge. His eflforts were ably feconded 
by the learning and induftry of Dr. Stevenfon, Pro- 
feffor of Logic; to whdfc valuable preledions 
(particularly lo his illuflrations of Ariftotl^'g Poetics 
and of Longinus on the Sublime) Dr. RoberiXon 
has been often heard to fay, that he confidered 
himfelf as more deeply indebted, than to any other 
circumftance in his academical fludies. The bent 
of his genius did not incline him to mathematical 
or phyfical purfuits, notwithflanding the ftrong 
recommendations they derived from the popular 
talents of Mr. Maclaurin ; but he could not fail to 
receive advantage ff-om the eloquence with which 
that illuftrious man knew how to adorn the mod 
abftrafted fubjefts, as well as from that correftnefs 
and purity in his compofitions, which ftill entitle 
him to a high rank among our bell writers, and 
which no Scottifli author of the fame period "had 
been able to attain. 

A NUMBER of other learned and refpeftable men, 
of whofe names the greater part now exift in tradi- 
tion only, were then refident in Edinburgh. A 
club, or fociety of thefe *, carried on for fome years 
a private correfpondence with Dr. Berkeley, the 
celebrated Bifhop of Cloyne, on the fubjefl: of his 
metaphyfical publications j and are faid to have 

* Called the Rankentan Club, from the name of the perfon 
in whofe tavern its meetings were held. The leaVned and in- 
genious Dr. Wallace, Author of the Diflertation on the Num- 
bers pf Mankind, was one of the leading members. 

been 
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been numbered by him among the few who com- 
pletely comprehended the fcope of bis reafonings 
againft the exiftence of matter. The influence of 
this fociety, in diflfufing that fpirit of philofophical 
refearch which has fince become fo fafliionabie in 
Scotland, has often beeo mentioned to me by thofe 
who had the beft opportunities of obferving the rife* 
and progrefs of Scottifli literature. 

I HAVE entered into thefe details, partly as they 
fuggeft fome circumftances which confpired with 
Dr. Robertfon's natural inclination in fixing his 
ftudious habits ; and partly as they help to account 
for the fudden tranfition which Scotland made, 
about this period, from the temporary obfcvirity 
into which it had funk, to that ftation which it has 
fince maintained in the republic of letters. A great 
ftock both of genius and of learning exifted in the 
country ; but the difficulty of overcoming the pecu- 
liarities of a provincial idiom, feemed to ihut up 
every avenue to feme by means of the prefs, ex- 
cepting in ihofe departments of fcience, where the 
nature of the fubjeft is fuch as to difpenfe with the 
graces of compofition. 

Dr. Robertson's ^ambition was not to be 
checked by thefe obftacles ; and he appears, from a 
very early period of life, to have employed, with 
much perfeverance, the mod efFeftual means for fur- 
mounting them. Among other expedients, he was 
accuftqmed to exercife himfelf in the praftice of 
tranfladbn ; and he had even gone fo faf in the 
cultivation of this very difficult art, as ^to have 
thought ferioufly of preparing for the prefs a ver- 
B 3 fion 
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{ion o! Marcus Antoninus ^vthtti he was anticipated, 
hy an anonymous publication at Glafgow, in the 
execution of his defign. In making choice of this 
Author, he was probably not a little influenced by 
that partiality with which (among the writings of 
Heathen Moralifts) he always regarded the remains 
of the Stoical Philofpphy. 

Nor was his ambition limited to the attainment 
of the honours that reward the induftry of the r6- 
clufe ftudent. Anxious to diftinguifli himfelf by 
the utility of his labours in that profeffion to which 
he had refolved to devote his talents, and looking 
forward, it is probable, to the aftive Ihare he was 
afterwards to take in the Ecclefiaftical Policy of 
Scotland, he afpired to add to the art of claflical com* 
pofition, the powers of a perfuafive and command- 
ing fpeaker. With this view, he united with fome 
of his contemporaries, during the laft years of his 
attendance at College, in the formation of a Society^ 
where their objefl: was to cultivate the ftudy of 
elocution, arid to prepare themfelves, by the habits 
of extemporary difcuflion and debate, for conduct- 
ing the bufinefs of popular aflemblies. Fortunately 
for Dr. Robertfon, he had here affociates to, con- 
tend with worthy of himfelf: among others, Dn 
William M'Ghie^ an ingenious young Phyfician, 
afterwards well-known in London j Mr. William 
Cleghorn, afterwards Profeffor of Moral Philofophy 
in Edinburgh ; Dr. John Blair, late Prebendary of 
Weftminfter ; Dr. Wilkie, Author of the Epigo- 
jiiad; and Mr. John Home, Author of the Tragedy 
of Doug W« 

His 
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His ftudies at the Umverlity being at length 
finiflied. Dr. Robertfon was licenfed to preach by 
die Prefbytery of Dalkeith in 1741, and in 1743 
he was prefented to the living of Gladfmuir in Eaft 
Lothian by the Earl of Hopeton. The income 
was but inconfiderable (the whole emoluments 
not exceeding one hundred pounds aryear): but 
the preferment, fuch as it was, came to him at ^ 
tiaie fingularly fortunate ; for, not long afterwards, 
l)is &ther and mother died within a few hours of 
each other, leaving^a family of fix daughters and a 
younger fon, in fuch circumftances as required every 
aid which his (lender funds enabled him to beftow. 

Dr. Robertson's conduct in this trying fitua« 
tion, while it bore the mod honourable teftimony 
to the generoiity of his difpoiitions, and to the 
warmth of his aflfedtions, was ftrongly marked with 
that manly decilion in his plans, and that peifever* 
mg fteadUiefs in their execution, which were cha* 
raSeriftical features of his nund. Undeterred by 
the magnitude of a charge, which mud have ap^ 
peared fatal to the profpeds that bad hitherto 
animate his ftudies ; and refolved to facrifke to a 
facred duty all perfonal confiderations, he invited 
his father's family to Gladfmuir, and continued to 
educate his filters under his own roof, till they 
were fettled rdpeftably in the world. Nor did he 
think himfelf at liberty, till then, to complete an 
union, which had been long the objed of his wiihea, 
and which may be juftly numbered among the moft 
foitimate incidents of his life. He reoiained fingle 
^^ ^75^9 ^h^ ^ married his qoufin Mifs Mary 
B 4 Niibet, 
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Nifbet, daughter of the Reverend Mr. Nilbet, one 
of the Minifters of Edinburgh. 

While he was thus engaged in the difcharge of 
thofe pious offices which had devolved upon him by 
the fudden death of his parents, the 'Rebellion of 
1745 broke out in Scotland, and afforded him an 
opportunity of evincing the fincerity of that zeal 
ipr the civil and religious liberties of his country, 
which he had imbibed with the firft principles of 
his education ; and which afterwards, at the diflance 
of more than forty years, when he was called on to 
employ his eloquence in the national commemora^ 
tion of the Revolution, feemed to rekindle the fires 
of his youth. His fituation as a country Clergy* 
ipan confined, indeed, his patriotic exertions within 
a narrow fphere ; but even here, his condud was 
guided by a mind fuperior to the fcene in which 
he acted. On one occafion, (when the capital of 
Scotland was in danger of falling into the hands of 
the Rebels,) the ilate of public affairs appeared fo 
critical, that he thought himfelf juflified in laying 
afide,,for a time, the pacific habits of his profeflion, 
and in quitting his parochial refidence at Gladfmuir, 
to join the Volunteers of Edinburgh : and when, 
at laft, it was determined that the city fhould 
be furrendered, he was one of the fmall band who 
repaired tq Haddington, and offered their fervices 
to the Commander of his Majefty's forces. 

The duties of his facred profeffion v?ere, in the 
mean time, difcharged with a punftuality, which 
fecured to him the veneration and attachment of 
his parifhioners ; while the eloquence and tafte that 

diflinguifhed 
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ilftinguiflied him as a Preacher, drew the attention 
of the neighbouring Clergy, and prepared the way 
for that influence in the Church which he after- 
wards attained. ^ fermon which he preached in 
the year 1755 before the Society for propagating 
Chriftian Knowledge, and which was the earlied 
of all his publications, affords a fufficient proof of 
the eminence he might have attained in that fpecies 
of compoGtion, if his genius had not inclined him 
more ftrongly to other ftudies. This fermon, the 
only one he ever publiflbed, has been long ranked, 
in both parts of the ifland, among the bed models 
of pulpit eloquence in our language. It has under- 
gone five editions ; and is well known, in feme 
parts of the Continent, in the German tranflation 
of Mr. Ebeling, 

A FEW years before this period, he made his firft 
appearance in the debates of the General Aflembly 
of the Church of Scotland. The queftions which 
were then agitated in that place have long ceafed 
to be interefting ; but they were highly important 
at the time, as they involved, not only the autho- 
rity of the fupreme court of ecclefiaftical judicature, 
but the general tranquillity and good order of the 
country. The principles which Dr. Robertfon 
held on thefe fubjefts, and which have, for many 
years part, guided the policy of the Church, will 
again fall under our , review, before the conclufion 
of this narrative. At prefent, it is fufficient to 
mention, that fn the Aflembly of 1751, when he 
firft fubmitted them to public difcuflion, they were 
fo contrary to the prwailing ideas, that, although 

be 
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he enforced them with extraordinary powers of 
argument and eloquence, and was mod ably fup- 
ported by the late Sir Gilbert Elliot and Mr. An- 
drew Pringle, (afterwards Lord Alemoor,) he was 
left in averyftnall minority i the houfe dividing, 
two hundred againft eleven. The year following, 
by a fteady perfeverance in the fame views, he had 
the fatisfafkion of bringing over a majority to his 
fentiments, and gave a beginning to that lyftem of 
ecclefiaftical government which it was one of the 
great objeds of his life to carry into effeS, by the 
moft vigorous and decifive, though the moft tem- 
perate and conciliatory meafures. '^ A paper which 
he drew up in the courfe of thefe proceedings, and 
which will be noticed in its proper place, explains 
the ground-work of the plan which he and his 
friends afterwards purfued. 

The eftablifliment of the Sek^l Society * in £din« 
burgh in the year 1754, opened another field for 
the difplay and for the cultivation of his talents. 
This inftiiution, intended partly for philofophical 
inquiry, and partly for the improvement of the 
members in public fpeaking, was projefted hy Mr. 
Allan Ramfay the painter, and a few of his friends ; 
but foon att'"afl:ed fo much of the public notice, 
that in the following year th^ number of members 
exceeded a hundred, including all the individuals 
in Edinburgh and the neighbourhood who were 
inoft diftinguiflied by genius or by literary attain- 
ments. In the lift of thofe who. united with Mn 
Ramfay in the formation of this fociety^ we find 

. * See Appendix to the Life, Note A. 

the 
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the names of Dr. Robertfon, Mr. David Hume, 
Mr. Adam Smith, Mr. Wcdderburn (now Lord 
Chancellor), Lord Kames, Mr. John Home, Dr. 
Carlylc, Mr. Andrew Stuart, Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
and Lord Alemoor. The fociety fubfifted in vigour 
for fix or feven years, and produced debates, fuch 
as have not often been heard in modem aflem- 
blies ; — debates, where the dignity of the fpeakers 
was not lowered by the intrigues of policy, or the 
intemperance of fadion; and where the moft 
fplendid talents that have ever adorned this country 
were roufed to their beft exertions, by the liberal 
and ennobling difcuilions of literature and philofo* 
phy. To this inftitution, while it lafted, Dr. Ro- 
bertfon contributed his moft zealous fupport; feldom 
omitting an opportunity of taking a fhare in its 
bufinefs ; and deriving from it an addition to his 
own fame, which may be eafily conceived by thofc 
who are acquainted with his fubfequent writings, or 
who have witneffed thofe powers of argument ^nd 
illuftration which, in the ecclefiaftical courts, he 
afterwards employed fo fuccefsfiilly, on fubjeds not 
fo fufceptible of the embellifhments of eloquence. 

In thefe courts, indeed, during the very period 
when the Seleft Society was contributing fo much 
to the fame and to the improvement of Scotland, 
there occurred one fubjeft of debate, unconnefted 
with the ordinary details of church-govemment, 
which aflforded at once full fcope to Dr. Robertfon's 
powers as a fpeaker, and to a difplay of that mild 
and conciliatory temper, which was afterwards, foy 
a long courfe of years, fo honourably employed, in 

healing 
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healing the divifions of a church torn with faftion, 
and in fmoothing the tranfition from the feverity of 
puritanical manners, to habits left at variance .with 
the genius of the times. Por this important and 
arduous talk he .was fitted in an eminent degree by 
the happy union he exhibited in his own charafter, 
of that exemplary decency whj^ iJecame his order, 
with all the quaKties that form the charm and the 
ornament of focial life. — ^The occurrence to which 
I allude more particularly at prefent, was the flame 
kindled among the Scottifli Clergy in the year 1757, 
by the publication of the Tragedy of Douglas, the 
Author of which, Mr. John Home, was then Mi- 
nifler of Athelftonford. The extraordinary merits 
of this performance, which is now become to 
Scotchmen a fubjeO: of national pride, were not 
fuflficient to atone for fo bold a departure from the 
. aufterity expeSed in a Prefbyterian divine ; and the 
offence was not a little exafperated by the condu£k 
of fome of Mr. Home's brethren, who, partly from 
curiofity, and partly from a friendly wifli to fhare 
in the cenfure beftowed on the Author, .were led to 
witnefs the firft reprefentation of the piece on the 
Edinburgh ftage. In the whole courfe of the ec- 
clefiaftical proceedings connefted with thefe inci- 
dents. Dr. Robertfon diftinguiflied himfelf by the 
ablefl: and mofl; animated exertions in defence of 
his friends ; and contributed greatly, by his per- 
fuafive eloquence, to the mildnefs of that fentence in 
which the profecution at laft terminated. His a»- 
guments on this occafion had, it may be prefumed, 
the greater weight, that he had never himfelf 

entered 
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entered within the walls of a playhoufe ; a rcmarlc- 
able proof, among nuraberlefs others which xhtt 
hiftory of his life aflfords, of that fcrupulous cir- 
cumTpeftion in his private conduft, which, while it 
added f<J much to his ufefulnefs as a Clergyman, 
was effential to h)$ influence as the leader of a part]r; 
and which fo oftc^ enabled him to recommend 
fuccefsfully to others, the fame candid and indulgcitt 
fpirii iv>^ ^y^ congenial to his own mind. 

The flattering notice thefe exertions drew to him 
from the public, and the nfmg influence he had 
already fecured among his own ord€rr, would have 
prefented to a temper lefs adive and perfevering 
than bis, many fedudions to interrupt his ftudies. 
A confiderable portion of his time appears, in faft, 
to have been devoted, during this period of his life, 
to the fociety of his friends ; but, as far as his fitu- 
ation enabled him to command it, it was to a 
fociety which amply compenfated for its encroach- 
ment on his ftudious leifure, by what it added to 
the culture and enlargement of his mind. The 
improvement which, in thefe refpects, he derived 
from the converfation of Patrick Lord Elibank, ht 
often recoUedted in his more advanced years with 
peculiar pleafure ; and it affords no inconfiderable 
proof of the penetration of that lively and accom^ 
pliflied Nobleman, that long before the voice of the 
public could have given any direftion to his at- 
tachments, he had felefted as the companions of 
his focial hours, the Hiftorian of Queen Mary, and 
the Author of the Tragedy of Douglas. 

No fedu^ions, however, could divert Dr. Robert- 
a fon 
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ion itom the earlieft objed of his ambition ; and ifl 
the midft of all his avocations, his ftudies had been 
advancing with a gradual progrefs. In the fpring 
of the year which followed the debates about Mr^ 
Homers Tragedy, he went to London to concert 
meafures for the publication of hk Hiftory of Scot- 
land :—» a work of which the plan is faid to have 
been formed foon after his fettlement at Gladfmuir. 
It was publiflied on the firft of February »rjv» ^^d 
was received by the worid r^ntk luch unbounded 
applaufe, that before ib^ end of that month, he was 
defired by hiii bookfeller to prepare for a fecond 

edition. 

From this moment the complexion of his for- 
tune was changed. After a long ftruggle, in an 
obfcure though a happy and hofpitable retreat, with 
a narrow income and an increafing family, his 
profpefts brightened at once. He faw independ- 
ence and affluence within his reach j and flattered . 
himfelf with the idea of giving a ftill bolder flight 
to his genius, when no longer depreflfed by thofe 
tender anxieties which fo often fall to the lot of 
men, whofe purfuits and habits, while they heighten 
the endearments of domefliic life, withdraw them 
from the paths of interefl: and ambition. ^ 

In venturing on a fl:ep, the fuccefs of which was 
to be fo decifive, not only with refpeft to his fame, 
but to his future comfort, it is not furprifmg that 
he ihouldhave felt, in a more than common degree, 
*« that anxiety and diffidence fo natural to an au- 
" thor in delivering to the world his firfl: perform- 
»« ance/'— ** The time,*' (he obferves in his pre- 
face,) 
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£ice^) ^' which I have employed in attempting lb 
*^ render it worthy of the public approbation, ic h 
^' perhaps prudent to conceal^ till it fhall be known 
" whether that approbation is ever to be beftowed. •' 

Among the many congratulatory letters addrefled 
to him on this occafion, a few have been accident 
tally preferved ; and» although the contents of fome 
of them may not now appear very important, they 
dill derive a certain degree of intereft from the ^ 

names and charafiers of the writers, and from the 
^nipatl^tic ihare which a good-natured reader can- 
not fail to take in Dr. Robertfon's feelings, when 
he perceived the firft dawning of his future fame. 

In the extracts, however, which 1 mean at pre- 
fent to produce from thefe letters, my principal 
object is to (hew, how very ilrong an impreflion 
was made on the public mind by this work at the 
time of its firfl appearance. It was then regarded 
as an attempt towards a fpecies of <:ompo(ition that 
had been cultivated with very little fuccefs in this 
ifland ; and accordingly it entitles the Author, not 
merely to the praife which would now be due to an 
Hiftorian of equal eminence, but to a high rank 
among thofe original and leading minds that forth 
and guide the tafte- of a nation. In this view, k 
juft eftimate of its peculiar merits is more likely tp 
be coUeded from the teftimony of fuch as could 
compare it only with the productions of former 
writers, than from the opinions of. critics familiarifed 
in ^ly life to all that has Citice been done to imitate 
or to rival its beauties. \ ^ . 

A LETTER from Mr. Horace Walpole, to whoih 
8 fome 
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'fome fpecimens of the work had been commumdted 
during the Author's vifit to London, is the earlieft 
teftimony of this kind which I have found among 
his papers. It is dated January i8, 1759^ 

" I EXPECT with impatience your book, which 
** you are fo kind as to fay you have ordered for 
*' me, and for which I already give you many 
*' thanks : the fpecimcn I faw convinces me that I 
*' do not thank you rafhly. Good Hiftorians are 
*' the moft fcarce of all writers ; and no wonder ! 
*' a good ftyle is not very common ; thorough in- 
*' formation is ftill more rare : — ^and if thefe meet, 
" what a chance that impartiality fhould be added 
*' to them ! Your ftyle. Sir, 1 may venture to fay, 
*' I faw was uncommonly good ; I have reafon to 
** think your information fo : and in the few times 
*' I had the pleafure of converfing with you, your 
** good fenfe and candour made me conclude, 
" that even on a fubjeft which we are foolifh 
** enough to vcidk.^ party ^ you preferve your judg- 
" ment unbiafled, I fear I fhall not preferve mine 
" fo } the too kind acknowledgments that I fre- 
** quently receive from Gentlemen of your country, 
** of the juft praife that I paid to merit, will make 
** me at leaft for the future not very unprejudiced. 
** If the opinion of fo trifling a writer as I am was 
** of any confequence, it would then be worth 
** Scotland's while to let the world know, that 
" when my bool^was written, I had no reafon to 
** be partial to it : — but, Sir, your country will truft 
** to the merit of its nadves, not to foreign teftimo- 
** nials, fof its reputation." 

This 
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This letter was followed immediately by another 
from Dr. Robertfon's Bookfeller, Mr. Millar. It 
IS dated 27th January 1759, a few days before the 
publication of the book, and conveys very flattering 
exprellions of approbation from Dr. Warburton ana 
Mr. Garrick, to both of whom copies had been 
privately fent at the Author's requeft :— expreflSons, 
which, though they cannot now add much to a 
reputation fo folidly eftabliflied, were gratifying at 
the time, and do honour to the candour and dif- 
cemment of the writers. 

" I HAVE received," (fays Dn Warburton, in a 
note addreflied to Mr. Millar,) ** and read with great 
*' pleafure, the new Hiftory of Scotland, and will 
" not wait for the judgment of the public, to pro* 
" nounce it a very excellent work. From the 
" Author's- apparent love of civil and religious 
" liberty, I fuppofe, that were it not for fear of 
" offence, (which every wife man in his fituation 
"would fea;r to give,) he would have fpoken with 
" much more freedom of the Hierarchical principles , 
" of the infant Church of Scotland." 

Mr. Garrick, befide writing to Millar, addreffed 
himfelf diredly to the Author. " Upon my word, 
" I was never more entertained in all my life ; and 
** though I read it aloud to- a friend and Mrs. Gat- 
" rick, I finifhed the three firft books at two fittings. 
" I could not help writing to Millar, and congratu^ 
" lating him up.on this great acquifition to his lite-* 
" rary treafures.— I will affure you that there is no 
•' love lojl (as the faying is) between you and Mr$» 
" Garrick. She is refolved to fee Scotland as fbon 

Vol. I. C *' as 
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** as my affairs will permit : nor do I find her in- 
*' clination in the Icaft abated, though I read your 
*' Second Book (in \¥hich her religion is fo exquifitely 
** handled) with all the malevolent exertidn I was 
" mafter of— but it would, not do ; flie thinks you 
*^ right even in that, and ftill refolves to fee Scot- 
" land. In fliort, if fhe can give up the Pope and 
*' his trumpery fo readily to you, what mufl her 
^* poor hulband think ? I fhall keep in England, I 
** affure you ; for you have convinced me how dif- 
** ficult it is to contend with the Scot« in their own 
" country/* 

These agreeable anticipations of the public voice 
were, in a few weeks, fully confirmed by a letter 
from. Mr. Strahan, late printer to his Majefty, and 
a partner of Mr. Millar's in the property of the 
book. It is the oldeft letter of Mr. Strahan's that 
I have obferved among Dr. Robertfon's papers. 
Many were afterwards written, in the courfe of a 
correfpondence which continued twenty years, and 
which Dr. Robertfon always mentioned with much 
pleafure, and with the ftrongeft teftimonies to the 
worth, the liberality, and the difcernment of his 
friend. — The concluding fentences exprefs ftrongly 
the opinion which this very competent judge had 
previoufly formed of the probable reception of a 
Hiftory of Scotland. 

" I MOST fincerely wifh you joy of your 

« fuccefs, and have not the lead doubt but it will 
<« have, all the good effedts upon your future fortune 
« which you could poffibly hope for or expea.— 
<« Much depended on the firft performance ; that 

^« trial 
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"trial 1$ now happily over, and henceforth you will 
" fail with a favourable gale* In truth, to acquire 
" fuch a flood of approbation from writing on a 
" fubjeft in itfelf fo unpopular in this country, is 
" neither a common nor a contemptible conqueft *.'* 

By the kindnefs of Mr. Strahan's fon t I am 
enabled to quote the following paflfage from Dr. 
Robertfon's anfwer to the foregoing letter : 

" When we took leave, on finiihing the print- 
^^ ing of my book, I had no expedation that it waft 
'^ fo foon to come through your hands a fecond 
" time. The rapidity of its fuccefs has not fur* 
" prifed any man more than the Author of it. I 
" do not afiedl to think worfe of it than is natural 
" for him who made it ; and I never was much 
" afraid of the fubjeft, which is interefting to the 
" Englifli as well as Scots ; but a much more mo- 
" derate fuccefs was all I looked for. However, 
" fmce it has fo far outgone my hopes, I enjoy it. 
'' I have flattered nobody in order to obtain it, and 
" I have not fpared to fpeak truth of all f adions 
" and fefts.'* 

It would be tedious and ufelefs to tranfcribe the 
complimentary paflages which occur in various 
other letters from the Author's friends. Lord 
Royfton, the late Sir Gilbert Elliot, Dr. Birch, 
Dr. Douglas, (now Bifliop of Salifljury,) and Dr. 
John Blair, (late Prebendary of Weftminfter,) were 
among the firfl: to perceive and to predid the ex- 
tent of that reputation he was about to efl:abliflK 

♦ See Appendix to the Life, Note B. 
t Andrew Strahan Efq M. P. 
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A few paffages from the letters addreffed to him by 
Mr. Walpole and Mr. David Hume, as they enter 
more into detail concerning his merits as a writer, 
may, I think, be introduced into this memoir with- 
out impropriety, 

" Having finifhed'* (fays Mr. Walpole) the firft 
*' volume, and made a little progrefs in the fecond, 
" I cannot flay till I have finiflied the letter to tell 
** you how exceedingly I admire the work. Your 
•' modefty will make you perhaps fuppofe thefe arc 
*^ words of compliment and of courfe ; but as I can 
•' give you very good reafons for my approbation, 
** you may believe that I no more flatter your per- 
*' formance, than 1 have read It fuperficially, haftily, 
•' or carelefsly. 

" The ftyle is moft pure, proper, and equal ; h 
^^ very natural and eafy, except now and then 
*' where, as I may juftly call it, you are forced to 
*' tranjlate from bad writers. You will agree with 
" me. Sir, that an hiftorian who writes from other 
'^ authorities cannot poflibly always have as flowing 
\ *^^ a fiyle as an author Whofe narrative is diftated 
'^ from his own knowledge. Your perfpicuity is 
'• moft beautiful, your relation always intereftiug, 
*' never languid ; and you have very extraordinarily 
' *^ united two merits very difficult to be reconciled ; 

" I mean, that, though you hfeve formed your hit 
*' tory into pieces of information, each of which 
^' would make a feparate memoir, yet the whole is 
'^ hurried on into one uninterrupted ftory. I aflure 
'^ you I value myfelf on the firft diftinflion, • efpe- 
** cially as Mr. Charles Townlhendmade the fame 

" remarks 
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"remark. You have preferved the gravity of 

" Hiftory without any formality, and you have at 

" the fame time avoided what I am now running 

" into, antitbefis and conceit. In (hort. Sir, I don't 

" know where or what hiftory is written with more 

" excellencies : — ^and when I fay this, you may be 

"Aire, I do not forget your impartiality.— But, / 

" Sir, I will not wound your bafhfulnefs with more /^v 

" encomiums ; yet the public will force you to hear 

" them. 1 never knew juftice fo rapidly paid to a 

" work of fo deep and ferious a kind ; for deep it is, 

" and it muft be great fenfe that could penetrate fo 

^* far into human nature, confidering how little you 

" have been converfant with the world.'j>^ 

The long and uninterrupted friendfliip which 
fubfifted between Dr. Robertfon and Mr. Hume' is 
well known : and it is certainly a circumftance 
highly honourable to both, when we confider the 
wide diverfity of their fentiments on the moft im- 
portant fubjefts, and the tendency which the coin- 
cidence of their hiftorical labours would naturally 
have had to excite rivalfhip and jealoufy in lefs libe- 
ral minds. The paifages I am now to quote from 
Mr. Hume's letters place in a moft amiable light the 
charafters both of the writer and of hi3 correfpondent, 
^" You have very good caufe to be fatisfied with 
" the fuccefs of your Hiftory, as far as it can be 
" judged of from a few weeks* publication. I have \ 
" not heard of one who does not praife it warmly ; 
*' and were. I to enumerate all thofe whofe fuffrages 
^* I have either heard in its favour, or been told of, 
^' I fhould fill my letter with a lift of names* Mallet • 
C 3. *• told 
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^^ told me that he was fure there was no Englifiiman 
^* capable of compofing fuch a work. The town 
** will have it that you was educated at Oxford, 
** thinking it impoffible for a mere untravelled 
" Scotchman to produce fuch language. In ihort, 
^* you niay depend on the fuccefs of your work, 
*' and that your name i$ known very much to your 
^* advantiige. 

** I AM diverting myfelf with the notion how 
'* much you will profit by the applaufe of my ene- 
** mies in Scotland Had you and I beeafuch fools 
** as to have given way to jealoufy, to have enter- 
*^ tained animbiity and malignity againll each other, 
** and to have rent all our acquaintance into parties, 
J* what a noble amufement we Ihould have exhibited 
^* to the blockheads, which now they are likely to 
** be difappointed of. All the people whofe friend- 
•• fhip or judgment either of us value, are friends 
" to both, and will be pleafed with the fuccefs of 
^* both, as we will be with that of each other. I 
*' declare to you I have not of a long time had a 
*' more fenfible pl^afurethan the good reception of 
f ' your Hiftory ha? given me within this fortnight/*- — 

I CANNOT deny myfelf the fatisfadlion of tran- 
fcribing a few paragraphs from another letter of Mr. 
Hume's, dated the 20th of the fame month. " I 
^^ am afraid that my letters will be tedious and dit 
f* agreeable to you by their uniformity. Nothing 
** but continued and unvaried accounts of the fame 
f * thing muft in th^ end prove difgufting. Yet fince 
f* you will hear me fpeak ou this fubjeft, I cannot 
ff help it, and muft fatigue your ears as much a^' 

^* pur§ 
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** ours are in this place by endlefs, and repeated^ 
" and noify praifes of the Hiftory of Scotland. Dr. 
^ Douglas told me yeftcrday that he had feen the 
" Bifhop of Norwich, who had juft bought the book 
" from the high commendations he heard of it from 
" Mr. Legge. Mallet told me that Lord Mansfield 
^ is at a iofs whether he (hall moft efteem the mat- 
'* ter or the ftyle. Elliot told me, that being in 
** company with George Grenvilie, that Gentleman 
** was fpeaking loud in the fame key. Our fiiend 
" pretended ignorance ; faid he knew the i\uthor, 
" and if he thought the book good for any thing, 
^ would fend for it and read it. Send for it by all 
^ means, (faid Mr. Grenville,) you have not read 
" a better book of a long time. But, faid Elliot, 
" I fuppofe, although the matter may be tolerable, 
" as the Author was never on this fide of the Tweed 
" till he wrote it, it muft be very barbarous in the 
" expreffion. By no means, cried Mr. Grenville ; 
" had the Author lived all his life in London, and 
" in the beft company, he* could not have expreffed 
" himfeif with greater elegance and purity. Lord 
" Lyttelton feems to think that fince the time of St. 
" Paul there fcarce has been a better writer than 
^' Dr. Robertfon. Mr. Walpole triumphs in the 

" fuccefs of Ws favourites the Scotch, &c. &c. 8fc.** 

* * * • 

" The great fuccefs of your book, befides its real 

• " merit, is forwarded by its prudence, and by th<e 

" deference paid to eftablilhed opinions. It gains 

" alfo by its being your firft performance, and by 

^' it? furprifij\g the public, who are not upon their 

C 4 " guard 
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*^ guard againft it. By reafon of thefe two circum* 
" ftances juftice is more readily done to its merit, 
** which, however, is really fo great, that 1 believe 
^' there is fcarce another inftance of a firft perform^ 
^' ance being fo near perfeftion */' 

Of this work, fo flattering to the Author by its 
firft fuccefs, no fewer than fourteen editions were 
piiblifhed before his death, and he had the f^itisfac- 
tion to fee its popularity iricreafe to the laft, not* 
withftanding the repeated affaults it had to encounter 
from various writers, diftinguiflied by their control 
V^rfial acutenefs, and feconded by all the prepof? 
feffions which are likely to influence the opinions 
of the majority of readers. The charafter of Mary 
has been delineated anew, and the tale of her mif- 
fortunes has again been told, with no common 
powers of expreflion and pathos, by an Hiftorian 
more indulgent to her errors, and mpre undiftin* 
guifliing in his praife : but, after all, it is in the Hif- 
tory of Dr, Robertfon that every on^ ftill reads the 
tranfaftions of her reign j and fuch is his fkilful 
contraft of light and fliade, aided by the irrefiftible 
x:harm of his narration, that the ftory of the beauti- 
ful and unfortunstfe Queen, as related by him, ex- 
cites on the whole a deeper intereft in her fortunes, 
and a more lively fympathy with her fate, than have 
been produced by all the attempts to canonize 
her memory, whether infpired by the fympathctic 
zeal of the Romifii church, or the enthufiafm of 
^cotiifla chivalry, 

Ik perufmg the letters addrefled to Br. Robertfon 

♦ Sec A|)jpcndix to the Life, No^c C. 
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on the publication of this book, it is fomewhat r^ 
markable that I have not found one in which he i$ 
charged with the flighted, unfeirnefs towards the 
Queen; and that, on the contrary, almoft all hit 
correfpondents accufe him of an undue prepoffeffion 
in her favour. " I am afraid," (fays Mr. Hume,) 
' that you, as well as myfelf, have drawn Mary's 
^ charafter with too great foftenings. 3he was 
^ undoubtedly a violent woman at all times. You 
' will fee in Munden proofs of the utmoft rancour 

againft her innocent, good-natured, dutiful fon* 
' She certainly difmherited him. What think you 

of a confpiracy for kidnapping him, and deliver. 
' ing him a prifoner to the King of Spain, never 
' to recover his liberty till he fliould turn Catholic ? 
^ ——Tell Goodall, that if he can but give me up 
' Queen Mary, I hope to fatisfy him in every thing 
' elfe ; and he will have the pleafure of feeing John 
' Knox and the Reformers made very ridiculous.** 

'^ It is plain,** (fays Mr. Walpole,) ** that you 
' wifli to e^Gufe Mary ; and yet it is fo plain that , 
^ you nev,er violate truth in her favour, that I own \ 
' I think ftill worfe of her than I did,, fmce I read 
' your Hiftory.^* 

Dr. Birch e:^preffes himfelf much to the fame 
purpofe. " If the fecond volume of the State Papers 
" of Lord Burleigh, publiflied fince Chriftmas here^ 
" had appeared before your Hiftory had been 
" finiflied, it would have furnilhed you with reafons 
^' for entertaining a lefs favourable opinion of Mary 
** Queen of Scots in one or twQ pointy, than you 
^* fcem at prefent ppffeffed of.** 

Dr. 
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Dr. John Blair too, in a letter dated from 
London, obferves to Dr. Robertfon, that " the only 
^^ general objection to his work was founded on his 
** tcndemefs for Queen Mary." " Lord Chefter- 
^* field," (fays he,) though he approves much of 
*' your Hiftory, told me, that he finds this to be a 
** bias which no Scotchman c|in get the better of." 

I WOULD not be underftood, by quoting thefe 
paifages, to give any opinion upon the fubjedk to 
which they refer. It is a fubjeft which I have never 
examined with sfttention, and which, I muft confefs, 
never excited my curiofity. Whatever judgment 
we form concerning the points in difpute, it leads 
to no general conclufion concerning human affairs, 
nor throws any new light on human charafter. 
Like any other hiflorical queftion, in which the 
evidence has been induftrioufly darkened by the arts 
of contending parties, the proofs of Mary's inno- 
cence or guilt may fumifh an amufing and harmlefs 
employment to the leifure of the antiquary ; but, 
at this diftance of time, it is difficult to conceive 
• how prejudice or compafljon fhould enter into the 
difcuffion, or (hould magnify it into an objeft 
of important and ferious refearch. With refpedl to 
Dr. Robertfon*s narrative, in particular, it is fuf- 
ficientiy manifeft, that whatever inaccuracies may 
be deteded in it by the labours of fucceeding in- 
quirers, they can never furnifli to the partizans of 
Mary, any ground for impeaching his candour and 
good-faith as a Writer. All his prepoffelGons (if 
he had any on. this fubjeft) muft have been in 
iavour of the Queen j for, it was chiefly from the 

powerful 
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powerful intcreft excited by her ftory, that he cd 
hope for popularity with the multitude; an<[ 
was only by the romantic pictures which her nami: 
prefents to the fancy, that he could accommodate 
to the- refinement of .modern tafte, the annals of 
a period, where perfidy, cruelty, and bigotry, ap- 
pear in all their horrors ; unembellifhed by thofe 
attraSions which, in other ftates of fociety, they 
have fo often afTumed, and which, how much 
foever they may afflid the ifioralift, yet facilitate 
and adorn the labours of the Hiftorian. 

Among the various circumftances that diflinguiih 
Dr. Robertfon's genius and tafte in the execution 
of this worky the addrefs with which he interweaves 
the perfonal hiftory of the C^een with the general 
events he records, is not the leaft remarkable. In- 
deed, without the aid of fo interefting a charader, 
the aifairs of Scotland, during the period he treats 
of, could not have derived, even from his hand, a 
fufficient importance and dignity to engage the 
curiofity of the prefent age. 

Another difficulty arifing alfo from his fubjeft, 
he appears to me to have furmounted with exquifite 
(kill. In relating the tranfadions of a foreign coun- 
try, however remote the period, and however anti- 
quated the manners, it is eafy for an Hiftorian to 
avoid in his narrative, whatever might leffen the 
dignity of the adors, or lower the tone of his com^ 
pofition. The employment of expreflions debafed 
by common and trivial ufe is fuperfeded by the ne- 
jceffity he is under to tranflate from one language into 
pother } and the moil infignificant of his details 

derive 
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derive a charm from the novelty of the fcenery. 
The writer too, who, in this ifland, employs his 
genius on the ancient hiftory of England, addreffes 
himfelf to readers already enamoured of the fubjeft, 
and who liften with fond prepoffeffions to the recital 
of fads confecrated in their imaginations by the talc 
of the nurfery. Even a defcription of old Englifli 
manners, exprefled in the obfolete dialedt of former 
centuries, pleafes by its fimplicity and truth ; and 
while it prefents to us thofe retrofpeQs of the pad 
on which the mind loves to dwell, has no tendency 
to awaken any mean or ludicrous images. But 
the influence of Scoctifh aflbciations, fo far ?is it is 
favourable to antiquity, is confined to Scotchmen 
alone, and furnifhes no refources to the writer who 
afpires to a place among the Englifli claffics. Nay, 
fuch is the effeft of that provincial fituation to which 
Scotland is now reduced, that the tranfadlions of 
former ages are apt to convey" to ourfelves ex- 
aggerated conceptions of barbarifm, from the un- 
couth and degraded dialect in which they are record- 
ed. To adapt the hiftory of fuch a country to the 
prefent ftandard of Britilh tafte, it was necefTary for 
the Author, not only to excite an intereft for names 
which, to the majority of his readers, were formerly 
indifferent or unknown, but, what was ftiU more 
difficult, to unite in his portraits the truth of na- 
ture with the foftenings of art, and to rejeQ: what- 
ever was unmeaning or ofFenfive in the drapery^ 
without efFacicg the charafteriftic garb of the times. 
In this talk of " conquering *' (as Livy expreifes it) 
*' the rudenefs of antiquity by the art of writing,'* 

they 
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fhey alone are able to judge how far Dr. Robertfon 
has fucceeded, whd have compared his work with 
the materials out of which it was formed. 

Nor are thefe facrifices to modern tafte incon- 
fiftent with the fidelity of a hiflory which records 
the tranfaftions of former ages. On the contrary, 
they aid the judgment of the reader in forming a 
philofophical eftimate of the condition and charadef 
of our anceftors, by counterafting that ftrong bias 
of the mind which confounds human nature and 
human life with the adventitious and ever-changing 
attire which they borrow from fafliion. When we 
read the compofitions of Buchanan in his native 
tongue ; — abounding in idioms which are now ap- 
propriated to the moft illiterate claffes of the people, 
and accompanied with an orthography which fuggefts 
the coarfeft forms of Scottilh pronunciation ; — 
how difficult do we find it to perfuade ourfelves, 
that we are converfing with a writer, whofe Latin 
produdions vie with the beft models of antiquity ! 
No faft can illuftrate more ftrongly the neceflity of 
correfting our common impreflions concerning the 
antient (late of Scotland, by tranflating, not only 
the antiquated ftyle of our forefathers into a more/ 
modern phrafeology, but by tranflating {if I may 
ufe the expreffion) their antiquated fafliions into the 
correfponding fafhions of our own times. 

TriE peculiar' circumftances of Scotland fince the 
union of the crowns, are extremely apt to warp our 
ideas with refpeft to its previous Hiftory. The 
happy but flow effects produced by the union of the 
kingdoms do not extend beyond the memory of 
2 fome 
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fome of our contemporaries ; and the traditions vfi 
have received concerning the condition of our im- 
mediate predeceiTors are apt to iniprefs us vi^ith a 
belief that, at a ftili earlier period j the gloom was 
proportionally more deep and univerfaL It requires 
an eflfort of refleftion to conceive the efFeds which 
muft have refulted from the refidence of a court } 
and it is not, perhaps, eafy for us to avoid under- 
rating the importance of that coiirt while it exifted* 
During the long and intimate intercourfe with 
England, which preceded the difputed fucccffion 
between Bruce and Baliol, it was certainly not 
without its (hare of that " barbaric pomp" which 
was then affefted by the Engliih Sovereigns j nor j 
under our later kings, connefted as it was with the 
court of France, could it be altogether untinftured 
with thofe envied manners and habits, of which 
that country has been always regarded as the 
parent foil, and which do not feem to be thie native 
growth of either part of our ifland. Thefe cir- 
cumftances, accordingly, (aided, perhaps, in no 
inconfiderable degree, by the field of ambition 
prefented by an opijlent Hierarchy,) appear to have 
operated powerfully on the national fpirit and genius. 
The ftudies which were then valued in other parts 
of Europe, were cultivated by many of our coun- 
trymen with diftinguifhed fuccefs. Nor was their 
own vernacular tongue negleded by thofe, whofe 
rank or fituation deftined them for public affairs. 
At the sera, more particularly, when Dr. Robert- 
/^ fon's Hiftory clofes, it was {o rapidly afluming a 
more regular form^ that^ excepting by a different 

fyflem 
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fyilem of orthography, and a few inconfiderable 
peculiarities of dialeft, the epiftolary ftylc of fomc 
ol^ our Scottifh flatefmen is hardly diflinguifliable 
from that of Queen Elizabeth's Minifters. 

This sera was followed by a long and melan« 
choly period, equally fatal to morals and to refine^ 
ment ; and which had fcarcely arrived at its com- 
plete termination when Dr. Robertfon appeared at 
an Author} afpiring at^once to adorn the monu«» 
ments of former times, when Scotland was yet a 
kingdom, and to animate his countrymen by his 
ejuimple, in reviving its literary honours. 

Before quitting this firft work of Dr, Robert- 
fon, I mud not omit to mention (what forms the 
ftrongeft teftimony of its excellence) the fevere 
trial it had to undergo in the public judgment, by 
appearing nearly at the fame time with that volume \ 
of Mr. Hume's hillory, which involves an account 
of Scottifh affairs during the reigns of Q^ Mary and 
K. James.^ — It is not my intention to attempt a parallel 
of thefe two eminent writers : nor, indeed, would the 
fmcerity of their mutual attachment, and the lively 
recolle£bion of it which flill remains with many of 
their common friends, juftify me in dating their re- 
fpeftive merits in the way of oppofition. Their pecu- 
liar excellencies, befides, were of a kind fo difiPerent, 
that they might be jnilly faid (in the language whicb 
a Roman Critic employs in fpeaking of Livy and Sal* 
luft) to be fares magis quamjimiles* They divide be- 
tween them the honour of having fupplied an import* 
ant blank in Englifh literature, by enabling their 
countrymen to difpute thepalmof hiilorical writing 

4 with 
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1*4th the other natrons of Europe^ Many havd 
flnce followed their example, in attempting tc^ 
beftow intereft and ornament on diflPerent portions^ 
of Britilh ftory ; but the public voice fufEciently 
acquits me of any partiality when I fay, that hitherto 
they have only been followed at a diftance. In this 
refpeflt, I may with confidence apply to them the 
panegyric which Quinftilian pronounces on the two 
great Hiftoriahs of Ancient Greece ;— and, per* 
haps, if I were inclined to charafterife the beauties 
mcft prominent in each, I might, without much 
impropriety, avail myfelf of the contraft with which 
that panegyric concludes. 

*' HisToRiAM multi fcripfere, fed nemo dubitat, 
•* duos longe csetcris prasferendos, quorum diverfa 
•* virtus laudem pene eft parem confecuta, Denfu^ 
•' €t brevis et femper inftans fibi Thucydides. Dul- 
** cis et candidus et fufus Herodotus. Ille conci- 
^* taris, hie remiifis affeftibus melior. Hie vi, hie 
** voluptatc/^ 



SECTION II. 

Pragre/s of Dr. Robertsok'j Literary Plans and 
^ Undertakings. — Hi/iory of the Reign of the Em*' 
peror Charles^ V. 

DtJRiN© the time that th€ KRftory of Scotland was 
in the prefs, Dr* Robertfon removed with his fe* 
iiiily from dadftnuif toEdanbwrgh, in coxrfequence 

of 
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of a prefentation which he had received to one of 
the churches of that city. His preferments now 
multiplied rapidly. In 1759, he was appointed 
Chaplain of Stirling Caftle ; in 1761, one of his 
Majefty's Chaplains in ordinary, for Scotland ; and 
in 1762, he was chofen Principal of this Univerfity, 
Two years afterwards, the office of King's Hiftorio« 
grapher for Scotland (with a falary of two hundred 
pounds a-year) was revived in his favour. 

The revenue arifing from thefe diflferent appoint- 
ments, though far exceeding what had ever been 
enjoyed before by any Prelbyterian Clergyman in 
Scotland, did not fatisfy the zeal of fome of Dr. 
Robertfon's admirers, who, mortified at the narrow 
field which this part of the ifland aflforded to his 
ambition, wiflied to open to it the, career of the 
£ngli(h Church. References to fuch a projeft^ 
occur in letters addrelTed to him about this time by 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, Mr. Hume, and Dr. John Blair. 
What anfwer he returned to them, I have not been 
able to learn ; but, as the fubjed is mentioned once ^ 
only by each of thefe Gentlemen, it is probable 
that his difapprobation was expreffed in thofe de- 
cided terms which became the confiflency and dig- 
nity of his charader. 

Dr. Robertson's own ambition was, in the; 
mean time, dire^ed to a different object. Soon 
after the publication of his Scottifh Hiftory, we find 
him confulting his friends about the choice of 
another hiftorical fubjed ;— -anxious to add new 
laurels to thofe he had already acquired. Dr. John 
Blair urged him ftrongly on this occafion to write a 

Vol. I. D . complete 
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complete Hiftory of England ; and mentioned to 
him, as an inducement, a converfation between 
Lord Cheflerfield and Colonel Irwin, in which the 
Former faid, that he would not fcruple, if Dr. 
Robertfon would undertake fuch a work, to move, 
in the Houfe of Peers, that he fliould have public 
encouragement to enable him to carry it into exe- 
jcution* But this propofal he was prevented from 
liftening to, by his unwillingnefs to interfere with 
Mr, Hume ; although it coincided with a favourite 
plan which he himfelf had formed at a very early 
period of his life. The two fubjefts which appear 
to have chiefly divided his choice were, the Hiftory 
of Greece, and that of the Emperor Charles the 
fifth. Between thefe he hefitated long, balancing 
their conoparatlve advantages and difadvantages, 
and availing himfelf of all the lights that his cor- 
refpondehts could impart to him. Mn Walpole 
and Mr. Huiiie took a more peculiar intereft in his 
deliberations, and difcuiTed the fubjecl with him at 
length in various letters. I (hall extraft a few paf- 
fages from thefe. The opinions of fuch Writers 
upon fuch a queftion cannot fail to be generally 
interefting ; and fom« of the hints they fuggeft may 
perhaps^ be ufeful to thofe who, confcious of their 
own powers, are difpofed to regret that the field of 
hiftorical compofition is exhaufted. 

The following paffages are copied from a letter 
of Mr. Walpole, dated 4th March 1759. 

^' If I can throw in any additional temptation to 
♦* your difpofidon for writing, it is worth my while, 
** even at the hazard of my judgment and my 

** knowledge. 
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"knowledge, both of *rhieh however are fmall 
" enough to make me tender of them. Before t 
" read your Hiftory, I (hould probably have been 
" glad to didatc to you, and (I will venture to lay 
*^ it— it fatirizes nobody but myfelf) fhould hav« 
" thought I did honour to an obfcure Scotch 
"Clergyman, by direfting his ftudies with my 
"fuperipr lights and abiUties. How you have 
"faved me, Sir, from making a ridiculous figUrc^ 
" by making fo great an one yourfelf ! But could t 
" fufpedt, that a man I believe much younger, and 
" whofe dialed I fcarce underftood, and who came 
" to me with all the diffidence and modefty of a 
" very middling author, and who I was told had 
" paffed his life in a fmall living near Edinburgh } 
** could I fufpeft that he had tiot only written what 
" all the world now allows the bed modern hiftory, 
" but that he had written it in the pureft Englifb^ 
" and with as much feeming knowledge of men 
" and courts as if he had palTed all his life in im« 
'' portant cmbaffies ? In (horf, Sir, I have not power 
•' to make you, what you ought to be, a Minifter 
" of State— but I will do all I cJan, I will ftimulatc 
" you to continue writing, and I fhall do it without * 
" prefumption. 

" I SHOULD like either of the fubjedts you men- 
** tion, and I can figure one or two others that ^ 
•'would (hirie in your hands. In one light the 
*^ hiftory of Greece feems preferable. You know 
" all the materials for it that can pofllbly be had. 
•* It is concluded ; it is clear of all objeftions ; for 
" perhaps nobody but I ihould run wildly into paf- 
D a ** fionatc 
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^* fionate fondnefs for liberty," if I was writing about 
'^ Greece. It even might, I think, be made agrec- 
** ably new, and that by comparing the extreme 
^ difference of their manners arid ours, particularly 
*^ in the article of finances, a fyftem almpft new in 
** the world. 



" With regard to the Hiflpry of Charles V., it 
" is a magnificent fubjeft, and worthy of ypu. It 
"is more: it is fit for you; for you have fliewn 
** that you can write on ticklifli fubjefts with the 
" utmoft difcretion, and on fubjefts of religious 
" party with temper and impartiality, Befides, by 
" what little I have fkimmed of Hiftory myfelf, I 
*' have feen how many miftakes, how many pre- 
"judices, may eafily be detefted: and though 
" much has been written on that age, probably 
" truth ftill remains to be written of it. Yet I 
** havGk an objeftion to this fubjeft. Though 
>* Charles V. was in a manner the Emperor of 
'** Europe, yet he was a German or a Spaniard. 
" Confider, Sir, by what you muft have found in 
" writing the Hiftory of Scotland, how difficult it 
** would be for the moft penetrating genius of ano- 
" ther country to give an adequate i|lea of Scottifli 
*^ ftory. So much of all tranfa£tions muft take 
*' their rife from, and depend on, national laws, 
^' cuftoms, and ideas, that I am perfuaded a native 
** would always difcover great miftakes in a foreign 
** writer. Greece, indeed, is a foreign country ; 
*^ but no Greek is alive to difprove one. 

" There are two other fubjefts which 1 have 

" fometimea 
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*^ fometimes had a mind to treat myfelf; though 
^^ my naming one; of them will tell you why I did 
^' not. It wa3 the Hijlory of Leamingp Perhaps, 
^' indeed, it is a work which could not be executed 
^^ unlefs intended by a young man from his firft 
^^ looking on a book with reflei6Uon. The other is, 
^^ the HiAory pf what I may in one light call the 
^' mod remarkable period of the world, by con* 
^* taining a fucceflion of five good.Princes : I need 
" not fay, they were Ner¥a, Trajan, Adrian, and 
^^ the two Antonines^ Not to mention, that no 
^^ part almofl: of the Roman Hiilory has been well 
^^ written from the deaith of Domitian, this period 
^* would be the faireft pattern for ufe, if Hiftory * 
^* can ever effeft what fhe fo much pretends to, 
^^ doing good. 1 fliould be tempted to call it the 
^' Hijiory of Humanity; for though Trajan and 
^' Adrian had private vices that difgraced them as 
" men, as Princes they approached to perfedion, 
^^ Marcus Aurelius arrived itill nearer, perhaps with 
^^ a little oftentation ; yet vanity is an amiable 
^^ machine, if it operates to benevolence. Antoni- 
^^ nus Pius feems to have been as good as human 
^^ nature royalized can be. Adrian's perfecution 
^^ of the Chriftiaps would be objeded, but then It 
^^is much controverted. \ am no admirer of 
^^ ele£Uve mon^chies ; and yet it is remarkable, 
^^ that when Aurelius's diadem defcended to his 
^^ natural heir, not to the heir of his virtues, the 
^^ line of beneficence was extinguiifaed ; for I am 
^* ferry to fay, that hereditary and bad are almoft 
^^ fynpnymous.r:r-But I am fenfible, Sir, tha( I am a 
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^ had kdvifcr for you ; the chaftity, the purity, th6 
♦• good fenfe and regularity of your manner, that 
♦^ unity you mention, and oF which you are the 
^* greateft mailer, ftould not be led aftray by th6 
•* licentious frankhefs, and, I hope, honeft indigna- 
♦* tion of my way of thinking. I may be a fitter 
^ companioii than a guidp ; and it is with naoft 
^* fincere zeal, that I offer myfelf to contribute any 
** affiftance in my power towards polifliing your 
^* future work, whatever it (hall be, You want 
•^ little help j I can give little 5 and indeed I, who 
** am taxed with incojreftneffes, fhould not affume 
*^ airs of a eorrcftor, My Catalogue 1 intended 
^ ^ ftould have, been exaft enough in ftyle: it has 
** not been thoyght fo by fome : I tell you, that 
^* you may not truft me too much. Mr. Gray, a 
** very perfeft judge, has fometimes cenfured me 
^ for parliamentary phrs^fes, familiar to me, as your 
^* Scotch law is to you. I might plead for my in^ 
♦* accuracies^ that the greateft part of my book was 
♦* written with people talking in the room ; but 
*• that is no excufe'to myfelf, who intended it for 
^ correft. However, it is eafier to remark inaccUf 
** raci^ in the work of another than in one*s own ; 
♦* and, fincc you command me, I will go again 
*• over your feccnid .volume, with an eye to the 
^' flips, a light in which I certainly djd not intend 
♦* my fecond examination of it," 

Ik tranfcribing fome of thefe paragraphs, as well 
^ in the other extra&s I ha\'e borrowed from Mr. 
Walpole's letters, l muft acknowledge, that I have 
lieen Icfs influciiped by my own private judgment, 

than 
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Aan by my deference for the partiality whkh the 
public has long entertained for this popular and 
hMomblc Writer. Of the literai7 talents of aa 
author on whom fo much flattery has been lavifiied, 
it does not become me to fpeak difrefpedfuUy ; nor 
would I be underftood to detrad from his merits 
in his own peculiar and very limited walk of hifto« 
rical difquilition : but 1 (hould be wanting to myfelf, 
if I were; not to avow, that in the foregoing quotation, 
my objeft was rather to gratify the curioiity of others, 
than'to record a teftimony which I confider as of 
any importance to Dr. Robertfon's fame. The value 
of prsdfe, bdldes, whatever be the abilities of him 
who bellows it, depends on the opinion we entertain 
of his candour and fmcerity ; qualities which it will 
be difficult to allow to Mr. Walpole, after com- 
paring the various paifages quoted in this memoir, 
with the fendments he expreiles on the fame fubjeft 
in his pofthumous publication. 

For the length of the following extraft from a 
letter of Mr. Hume*s, no fuch apology is neceflkry. 
The matter is valuable in itfelf ;— and the objedions 
ftated to the age of Charles V. as a fubjefk for hiftory, 
form the higheft poflible panegyric on the abilities 
of the Writer, by whom the difficulties which ap- 
peared fo formidable to Mr. Hume, were fo fuccefs- 
fally furmounted. 

" I HAVE frequently thought, and talked with 
** our common friends upon the fubjed: of your 
** letter. There always occurred to us feveral diffi- 
** cullies with regard to every fubje£t we could pro- 
** pofe. The Ancient Greek Hiftory has fevcyal re- 
D 4 ^* commend- 
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•* commendations, particularly the g6od authors 
** from which it muft be drawn : but this fame cir* 
, •• cumftance becomes an objedtion, when more 
•* narrowly confidered : for what can you do in mod 
•* places with thefe authors but tranfcribe and tranf- 
•* late them ? No letters or ftate-papers from which 
•• you could correQ; their errors, or authenticate 
** their narration, or fupply their defefts. Befides, 
*' Rollin is fo well wrote with refpeft to ftyle, that 
** with fuperficial people it paffes for fufficient. There 
<* is one Dn Leland, who has lately wrote the life 
^' of Philip of Macedon, which is one of the beft 
*^ periods. The book, they tell me, is perfedly well 
^* wrote ; yet it has had fuch fmall fale, and has fo 
*' fo little excited the attention of the public, that 
*' the Author has reafon to thinb his labour thrown 
^* away. I have not read the book ; but by th^ 
^^ fize, I fliould judge it to be too particular. It is 
** a pretty large quarto. I think a book,of that fize 
^' fufficient for the whole Hiftory of Greece till the 
^^ death of Philip : and I doubt not but fuch a work 
^^* would be fuccefsful, notwithftanding all thefe dif- 
*' couraging circumftances. The fubjeft is noble, 
^' and Rollin is by no nieans equal to it, 

" I OWN, I like ftill lefs your projedk of the Age 
^« of Charles the Fifth. That fubje£t is disjointed } 
" and your Hero, who is the fole conneftipn, is not 
f * very interefting. A competent knowledge at leaft 
<« is required of the Itate and cpnftitution of the 
^< Empire ; of the feveral kingdoms of Spain, of 
•^ Italy, of the Low Countries ; which it would be 
•* the work of half a life to acquire j and, thq^igh 
c ** fome 
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*< fome parts of the ftory may be entertaimng, there 
^^ would be many dry and barren ; and the whole 
^^ feems not to have any great charms. 

*^ But I would not willingly ftart objections to 
^ thefe fchemes, unlefs I had fomething to propofe, 
^' which would be plaufible ; and I ihall mention 
^' to you an idea^ which has fometimes pleafed mf , 
^^ and which I had once entertained thoughts of 
^' attempting. You may obferve that among modem 
♦dreaders, Plutarch is in every tranflation the chief 
^' favourite of the Ancients. Numberlefs tranflations, 
^^ and numberlefs editions have been made of him 
" in all languages ; and no tranflation has been fo 
^^ ill done as not to be fuccefsful. Though thofe 
^ who read the originals never put him in compa- 
^' rifon either with Thucydides or Xenophon, he 
^* always attaches more the reader in the tranflation; 
" a proof that the idea and execution of his work 
^^ is, in the main, happy. Now, I would have you 
-' think of wilting modem lives, fomewhat after 
■' that nianner ; not to enter into a detail of the 
'^ a£Uons, but to mark the manners of the great Per- 
'^fonages by domefl:ic flories, by remarkable fay* 
^^ ings, and by a general fl^etch of their lives and 
^^ adventureSf You fee that in Plutarch the life of 
-' Csefar may be read in half an hour. Were you 
'* to write the life of Henry the Fourth of France 
'* after that model, you might pillage all the pretty 
"ftories in Sully, andfpeak more of hismiftrefles 
^* than of his battles. In fliort, you might gather 
" the flower of all Modem Hiflory, in this manner: 
^* The rei^rkable Pcipej, the Kings of 5we4en, the 

« great 
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♦• great difcoverers and conquerors of the New 
^ World ; even the eminent men of letters might 
^* fumifli you with matter, and the quick difpatch 
** of every diflPerent work would encourage you to 
** begin a new one. If one volume were fuccefsful, 
" you might compofe another at your leifure, and 
" the field is inex:hauftible. There are perfons whom 
" you might meet with in the comers of HHlory, 
*« fo to fpeak, who would be a fubjed of entertain- 
" ment quite unexpeded ; and as long as you live, 
" you might give and receive amufement hy fuch a 
« work. Even your fon, if he had a talent for 
** hiftory, would fucceed to the fubjed, and his fon 
« to him. I (hall infift no farther on this idea j 
'« becaufej if it ftrikes your fancy, you will eafily per- 
" ceive all its advantages, and, by farther thought, 
^< all its difficulties/* 



After much deliberation, Dn Robertfon re* 
folved to undertake the Hiftory of Charles V. — a 
determination not lefs fortunate for the public than 
for his own fame ; as it engaged him, unexpectedly 
perhaps, in a train of refearches not confined to the 
period, or to the quarter of the globe that he had 
originally in view; but which, opening as he ad- 
vanced new and more magnificent profpeds, attracted 
his curiofity to two of thegreateft and moft intereft- 
ing fubjeds of fpcculation in the Hiftory of Human 
Afters ; — ^theenterprifes of modem ambition in the 
Wdlern World, and the traces of ancient wifdom 
and arts exifting in the Eaft. 

ThV' progrefs of the work, however, was inter- 
rupted 
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ruptcd for fome time, about a year after its com* 
raencement, by certain circumftances which induced 
him to liften more favourably than formerly to the 
entreaties of thofe friends who urged him to attempt 
a Hiftory of England. The motives that weighed 
with him on this occafion are fully explained in a 
correfpondence ftill extant, in which there are vari- 
ous particulars tending to illuflrate his character 
and his literary views. 

From a letter of the late Lord Cathcart to Dr. 
Robertfon, (dated aoth July 1761,) the revival of 
this proje£b would appear to have originated in a man- 
aer not a little flattering to the vanity of an author. 

" Lord Bute told me the King's 

" thoughts, as well as his own, with refped to 
" your Hiftory of Scotland, and a wifli his Majefty 
**had tapreffed to fee a Hiftory of England 
*^ by your pen. His Lordfliip aflured me, every 
" fource of information which Government can 
" command would be opened to you ; and that 
*^ great, laborious, and extenfive as the work muft 
*• be, he would take care your encouragement 
** fhould be proportioned to it. He feemed to be 
** av/are of fome objedions you once had, founded 
** ontheapprehenfionofclafhing or interfering with 
" Mr. David Hume, who is your friend ; but as 
'^ your performance and his will be upon plans fo 
^^ different from each other, and as bis will, in point 
" of time, have fo much the ftart of yours, thefe 
'^ objedions did not feem to him fuch as, upon re- 
" fleQion, were likely to continue to have much 

'' weight with you. • ^ • • < ^ 

• • • " I 
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t • 9 • » • c« I MUST add, that though I did not 
^ think it right to enquire particularly hitoTLord 
** Bute's intentions before 1 knew a little of your 
^' mind, it appeared to me plain, that they were 
♦* higher than any views which can open to you in 
^^ Scotland, and which, I believe, he would think 
^* inconfiftent with the attention the other fubje6l 
^^ would neceflarily require." ••••♦• 

A PAPER which has been accidentally preferved 
imiong the letters addrelTed to Dr. Robertfon by 
his friends, enables me to ftate his fentiments with 
jefpeft to the foregoing propofal, in his own words, 
It is in Dr. Robertfon^s hand-writing, and is marked 
on the back as " An imperfeft Sketch of his An- 
^* fwer to Lord Cathcart's letter of July aoth." 
The following extracts contain all thofe parts of it 
which ar^ conpe&jsd with the projed: of the Engliih 
Hiftory, 

..... ** After the firft publication of the 
^' Hiftory of Scotland, and the favourable reception 
^^ it met with, I had both very tempting oflfers from 
^^ bookfellers, and very confident aflurances of pub- 
^* lie encouragement, if I would undertake the Hif- 
.*' tory of England. But as Mr^ Hume, with whom, 
^' notwithftanding the contrariety of our fentiments 
^^ both in religion and politics, I live in great 
f^ friendihip, was at that time in the middle of the 
** fubje£l, no confideration of intereft or reputation 
f^ would induce me to break in upon a field of 
** which he had taken prior pofleffion ; and I dc- 
^^ termined that my interference with him fhould 
^* pever be any o^ftn^^ct} to the fale or fqccefs of 

f^his 
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" his woifk. Nor do I yet repent my having re- 
" fifted many folidtations to alter this refolution. 
" But the cafe I now thmk is entirely changed. 
" His Hiftory will have been publiflied feveral years 
" before any work of mine on the fame fubjed 
*^ can appear ; its firft run will not be marred by 
" any juftling with me, and it will have taken that 
" ftation in the literary fyftem which belongs to 
" it. This objection, therefore, which I thought, 
" and ftill think, fo weighty at that time, makes no 
" imprellion on me at prefent, and I can now juftify 
" my undertaking the Englifli Hiftory to myfelf, 
^^ to the world, and to him. Befides, our manner 
" of viewing the /ame fubjeft is fo different or pc- 
^' culiar, that (as was the cafe in our laft books) 
" both may maintain their own rank, have their 
" own partifans, and poffefs their own merit, with- 
" out hurting each other. 

. ** I AM fenfible how extenfive and laborious the 
** undertaking is, and that 1 could not propofe to 
*' execute it in the manner I could wifli, and the 
" public will expeft, unlefs I fhall be enabled to 
** confecrate my whole time and induftry to it. 
" Though I am not weary of my profeffion, nor 
" wifli ever to throw off my ecclefiaftical charaSer, 
" yet I have often wilhed to be free of the labour • 
" of daily preaching, and to have it in my power 
" to apply myfelf wholly to my ftudies. This the 
*' encoucagerficnt your Lordfhip mentions will piit v ^ 
" in my power. But as my chief refidence muft 
" ftill be in Scotland, where I would choofe, both 
** for my ©wn fake and that of my femily, to live 

"and 
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** and to compofe ; as a vifit of thred or four 
*^ months now and then to England will be* fully 
" fufficient for confulting fuch manufcripts as have 
•' never been publiihed ; I ihould not wifh to drop 
^ all connexion with the church of which I am a 
** member, but ftill to hold fome ftation in it, with* 
** out being reduced entirely to the profeflion of 
** an Author. 

" Another circumftance muft be mentioned 
** to your Lordfhip* As I have begun the Hiftory 
** of Charles V. and have above one-third of it 
•* finiftied, I would not choofe to lofe what I have 
** done. It will take at lead two years to bring 
*^ that work to perfe£tion ; and after that I (hall 
** begin the other, which was my firft choice, long 
•' before Mr. Hume undertook it, though I was 
^^ then too dif&dent of myfelf, and too idle to make 
*' apy progrefs in the execution of it, farther than 
*' forming fome general ideas as to the manner in 
^^ which it ihould be profecuted. 

" As to the eftablifhment to be made in my 
•' fevour, it would ill become me to fay any thing. 
•* Whether the prefent time be a proper one for 
*« fettling the matter finally, I know not. I beg 
•^ leave only to fay, that however much I may wifti 
•' to have a point fixed fo much for my honour, 
•' and which will give fuch (lability to all my future 
•' fchemes, I am not impatient to enter into poffef- 
*• fion, before I can fet to work with that particu- 
•* lar talk for which my appointments are to be 
** given." 

In a letter addrefTed to Mr. Baron Mure, (dated 
8 Nov, 
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Nov. ^5^ 1761,) Dr. Roballbn ha$ expUined hint* 
felf ftill more fully oa fome points touched on in 
the foregoioj; correfpondence. 

" I NEED fay no more of my r^ons for not 
" undertaking the Hiftory of England immediately 
" after the publication of my lalt book, or the cir- 
^^ cumftances which induce me to think that I may 
" now engage in it with propriety. Thefe 1 have 
^^ already explained^ and I hope they are approved 
" of. The only thiug about which I have any dif- 
" ficulty is, the propofal of my refiding in London 
*' with my family during the time I fhall be em- 
" ployed in my intended work. If fuch a profpeft 
*' h^ (^ned to me a do2en of years ago, I fhould 
" have reckoned it a very fortunate accident, and 
" would have embraced it without hefitad<xi« But, 
'^ at my time of life, accuftomed to the manners 
*^ of my own country, and living with eafe and 
*^ credit and in good company here, I am anwU* 
*' ling to think (^ entering upon new habits, of 
*^ forming new connexions and friendihips, and of 
^ mingling with a fociety which, by what I have 
*^ feen of it, I do not relifli fo much as that to 
^^ which I am more familiar. This is the light in 
'* which, if I were ftill a fingle man, I mnft have 
^^ viewed the matter. But in my prefent fituation, 
^ with a wife and four children, my difficulties in- 
^ creafe ; and 1 muft confide^ not only what would 
^ be agreeable to myfelf, but what may be of ad- 
" vantage to them. You know how greatly the 
^ expence of boufe-keeping at London exceeds that 
^ at Edifiburgh, and how )n\fch the charge of 

•< educating 
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'• educating children increafes. You know with what 
•• eafc women of a middling fortune mingle with 
•* good company in Edinburgh; how impoilible that 
** is in London ; and even how great the expence is 
** of their having any proper fociety at all. As I 
•* happen to have three daughters, thefe circum- 
•* ftances muft occur to me, and have their own 
*' weight. Befides this, if it (hall plcafe God to 
•* fpare *ny life a few years, I fhall be able to leave 
^^ my family^ if it continue in Scotland, in a iitua- 
^ tion more independent than I could ever exped 
^ from any fuccefs or encouragement, if they Ihall 
*« fettle in England. 

♦ ....•" Were I to carve out my own for- 
*^ tune, I (hould wilh to continue cme of his Ma- 
^ jelly's Chaplains for Scotland^ but to refign my 
*' charge as a Minifter of Edinburgh, which en- 
^ grofies more of my time than one who is a 
*^ ftranger to the many minute duties of that office 
*^ can well imagine. I would wilh to apply my 
** whole time to literary purfuits, which is at prefent 
^ parcelled out among innumerable occupations. 
*' In order to enable me to make this refignation, 
«^ fome appcMntment muft be affigned me for life. 
** What that ihould be, it neither becomes me, nor 
** do I pretend to fay. One thing, however, I wifli 
«* with fome earneftnefs, that the thing might be 
.** executed foon, bojth as it will give me great 
«« vigour in ^my ftudies to have my future fortune 
,*< afcertained in fuch an honourable manner, ahd 
** becaufe, by allowing me to apply myfelf wholly 
" to my prefent work, it will enable me to finiih 
,. . "it 
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^^ it in leTs time, and to be^n fo much the fooner 
" to my new talk/* 

In what manner this plan, after being fo far 
advanced, came to be finally abandoned, I have 
not been able to difcover. - The letters from which 
the foregoing extrafts are taken, feem to have been 
preferved by mere accident ; and after the date of 
the laft, I find a blank till 1763 in Dr. Robertfon*s 
correfpondence with Lord Carthcart, Some letters 
^ich paffed between them about that time are now 
in my poffeffion. They relate chiefly to a fcheme 
which was then in agitation, and which was foon 
after accompliflied, of reviving in Dr. Robertfon^s 
favour the office of Hiftoriographer for Scotland ; 
but from various incidental paflfages in them, it 
appears clearly that he ftill looked forwards to a 
Hiftory of England as the next fubjeft he was to 
undertake after that of Charles V. It is not im- 
poffible th^t the refignation of Lord Bute in 1 764 
may have contributed fomewhat to alter his views, 
by impofing on him the neceffity of a new nego- 
ciation through a different channel. The Hiftory 
of Charles V. befides, employed him much longer 
than he forefaw ; partly in confequence of his avo- 
cations as Principal of the Univerfity, and partly of 
thofe arifing from his connexion with the church, 
in which, at that period, faftion ran high. In the 
execution too of this work, he found that the tranf- 
aftions relating to America, which he had originally 
intended as the fubjedl of an epifode, were of fuch 
magnitude as to require a feparate narrative : and 
when at lafl he had brought to a termination the 

Vol. L E long 
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long and various labours in which he was thus in- 
volved, his health was too much impaired j and his 
life too far advanced, to allow him to think of an 
undertaking fo vaft in itfelf, and which Mr. Hume 
had already executed with fo fplendid and fo merited 
a reputation. 

The delays which retarded the publication of 
the Hiftory of Charles V. together with the Au- 
thor*s eftabliflied popularity, as a writer, had raifed 
the curiofity of the public to a high pitch before 
, that work appeared ; and perhaps there, never was a 
book, unconnefted with the circumftances of the 
times, that was expefted with more general impa- 
tience. It is unneceflaiy for me to fay, , that thefe 
expeftations were not difappointed ; nor would it 
be worth while to fwell this memoir with a repeti- 
tion of the eulogiu?ns lavifhed on the Author in the 
literary journals of the day. The fentiments of his 
own perfonal friends, as expreffed in the opennefs 
and confidence of a private epiftolary correfpondence, 
cannot fail to be more interefting ; and I ifhall ac- 
cordingly, on this, as on other occafions, avail my- 
felf of whatever paffages in his papers appear to me 
to be ufeful, either for illuftrating his literary pro- 
grefs, or his habits and conneftions in private life. 

The paragraphs which immediately follow are 
part of a letter from Mr. Hume, without any date ; 
but written, as appears from the contents, while the 
Hiftory of Charles ¥♦ was ftill in the prefs. The 
levity of the ftyle forms fuch a ftriking contraft to 
the charafter which this grave and philofophical 
Hiftorian fuftains in his publications, that I have 

fometimes 
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fometimes hefitated about the propriety of fubjeft- 
ing to the criticifms of the world fo carelefs an 
effafion of gaiety and afFeftion. I truft, however, 
that to fome it will not be wholly uninterefting to 
enjoy a glitnpfe of the Writer and his correfpondent 
in the habits of private intercourfe; and that to 
them the playful and good-natured irony of Mr. 
Hume will fuggeft not unpleafing piOiures of the 
hours which they borrowed from bufinefs and 
ftudy. Dr. Robertfon ilfed frequently to fay, that 
in Mr. Hume's gaiety there was fomething which 
approached to infantine; and that he had found the 
fame thing ib often exemplified in the circle of his 
other friends, that he was almoll difpofed to con- 
fider it as charafteriftical of genius. It has cer- 
tainly lent an amiable grace to fome of the mofl 
favourite names in Ancient Story. 



- Atqui 



Primdrea Populi ampuit, Populumque tributim — 
Quin ubi fc a vnlgo et fcena in fecreta remorant 
Virtus Sciphidft et mitis fapientia Laeli, 
Nugari cum illo et difcin^ti Indere, donee 
Dccoqucrctur olus, foliti. 

" I GOT yefterday from Strahan about thirty 
" flieets of your Hiftbry to be fent over to Suard, 
" and laft night and this morning have run them 
" over with great avidity. I could not deny my- 
" felf the fatisfation (which I hope alfo will riot dif- 
" pleafe you) of exprefSng prefently my extreme 
" approbation of them. To fay only they are very 
"well written, is by far too faint an expreffion, 
" and much inferior to the fcnthnents 1 feel : they 
E 2 " are 
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** are compofed with noblenefs, with dignity, with 
** elegance, and with judgment, to which there arc 
" few equals. They even excel, and, I think, in a 
" fenfible degree, your Hjftory of Scotland. I pro- 
** pofe to myfelf great pleafure in being the only 
^^ man in England, during fome months, who will 
" be in the fituation of doing you juftice, after 
*' which you may certainly expeft that my voice 
** will be drowned in that of the public. 

** You know that you and I have always been 
" on the footing of finding in each other's produc- 
•' uonsjometbing to blame, andfomeihing to commend; 
*• and therefore you may perhaps exped: alfo fome 
** feafoning of the former kind ; but really neither 
** my leifure nor inclination allowed me to make 
•' fuch remarks, and I fincerely believe you have 
^' afforded me very fmall materials for them. How* 
** ever, fuch particulars as occur to my memory I 
*' ihall mention. Maltreat is a Scotticifm which 
** occurs once. What the devil had you to do 
** with that old-fafhioned dangling word where- 
** with ? 1 fhould as foon take back whereupon^ 
" whereunto^ and wherewithal. I think the only 
. ^^ tolerable, decent gentleman of the family is 
^* wherein^ and I fhould not chufe to be often feen 
** in his company. But I know your afiedion for 
*^ wherewith proceeds from your partiality to Dean 
V Swift, whom I can often laugh with, whofe ftyle 
•' 1 can even approve, but furely can never admire. 
>^ It has no harmony, no eloquence, no ornament ; 
" and not much corredincfs, whatever the Englifh 
<< may imagine. Were not their literature flill in a 

♦' fomewhat 
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^^fomewhat barbarous ftate, that Author's place 
^^ would not be fo high among their claffics. But 
'^ what a fancy is this you have taken of faying 
*^ always an handy an hearty an head? Have you 
" an-ear? Do you not know that this (n) is added 
" before vowels to prevent the Cacophony, and ought 
" never to take place before (h) when that letter is 
^' founded ? It is never pronounced in thefe words: 
" why fhould it be wrote ? Thus, 1 ihould fay, a 
" bijioryy and an hi/iorian; and fo would you too, 
" if you had any fenfe. But you tell me, that 
" Swift does otherwife. To be fure there is no 
^^ reply to that ; and we muil fwallow your hath 
" too upon the fame authority. I will fee you 
" d— — d fooner. — But I will endeavour to keep 
" my temper. 

" I DO not like this fentence in page 149. This 
^^Jiep was taken in confequence of the treaty Wolfey 
" had concluded with the Emperor at Bruffclsy and 
" which had hitherto been keptfeiret. Si fie omnia 
^' dixi0es, I fhould never have been plagued with 
^^ hearing your praifes fo often founded, ,and that 
" fools preferred your flyle to mine. Certainly it 
^* had been better to have faid, which Wolfey^ iffc. 
" That relative ought very feldom to be omitted, 
" and is here particularly requiiice to preferve a 
" fymmetry between the two members of the fen- 
^ tence. You omit the relative too often, which is 
'^ a colloquial barbarifm, as Mr. Johnfon calls it. 

*' Your periods are fometimes, though not 

♦* often, too long. Suard will be embarraffed with 

j: 3 ^* them, 
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•* them, as the modifli French ftyle runs into the 
" other extreme." * 



Another letter of Mr. Hume's, (dated 28th 
March 1769,) relates to the fame fubjeft. ** I find 
** then that you are not contented without a particu- 
** lar detail of your own praifes, and that the very 
** fliort but pithy letter I wrote you gives you no 
** fatisfaSion. But what can I fay more ? The 
** fuccefs has anfwered my expectations : and I, 
*' who converfe with the Great, the Fair, and the 
*^ Learned, have fcarcely heard an oppofite voice, 
*' or even whifper, to the general fentiment. Only 
** I have heard that the Sanhedrim at Mrs. Macau- 
** lay's condemns you as little lefs a friend to Go- 
*' vemment and Monarchy than myfelf/' 

Mr. Walpole's congratulations on this occa- 
fion were no lefs warm than Mr. Hume's ; but as 
they are expreffed in more general terms, they do 
not fupply materials equally interefting for a quo- 
tation. The only letter, befides, from Mr. Wal- 

^ Confidenng the critical attention which Mr. Hume appears 
to have given to the minuiug of {tyle» it is fomewhat furprifing 
that he fhould himfelf fall fo frequently both in pvrity and gram- 
matical correAnefs. In thefe refpeds, his hiftorical compofi- 
tions will not bear a comparifon with thofe of Dr. Robertfon ; 
ekhoun^h they abound, . in every page, with what Mr. Gibbon 
calls *< carelefs, inimitable beauties." In his familiar letters the 
inaccuracies are more numerous than might have been expelled 
from one accuftomed fo much to write with a view to publica- 
tion ; nor are thefe negligences always compenfated by that 
happy lightnefs and eafe which he feems to have been ftudious 
to attain. 

pole 
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pole relative to Charles V. that has come into my 
hands, was written before he had proceeded farther 
in the perufal than the firft volume. What the 
impreffions were which that part of the work had 
left upon his mind, may be judged of from the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

" Give me leave, Sir, without flattery, to ob- 
** ferve to yourfelf, what is very natural to fay to 
" others. You are almoft the Angle, certainly the 
'^ greateft inftance, that found parts and judgment 
" can attain every perfeftion of a writer, though it 
" be buried in the privacy of retired life and deep 
" ftudy. You have neither the prejudices of a 
" reclufe, nor want any of the tafle of a man of 
" the world. Nor is this polifhed eafe confined to 
" your works, which parts and imitation might 
" poflibly feize. In the few hours I pafled with 
" you laft fummer I was flruck with your familiar 
** acquaintance with men, and with every topic of 
" converfation. Of your Scottifli Hiftory I have 
" often faid, that it feemed to me to have been 
" written by an able ambaflador, who had feen 
*' much of affairs. I do not expe£k to find lefs of 
*' that penetratioil in your Ch;arles. Why fliould 
*' I not fay thus much to you ? Why (hould the 
" language of flattery forbid truth to fpeak its 
" mind, merely becaufe flattery has ftolen truth's 
** expreifions ? Why fliould you be deprived of 
"the fatisfaftion 'of hearing the impreflSon your 
" merit has made ? You have fenfe enough to be 
" confcious that you deferve what I have faid ; and 
" though modefl:y will forbid you to fubfcribe to 
E4 "it. 
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^* it, juftice to mc and to my charafter, which was 
*' never that of a flatterer, will oblige you filcntly 
** to feel, that I can have no motive but that of 
" paying homage to fuperior abilities/* 

liORD Lyttleton was another correfpondent 
with whom Dr. Robertfon had occafional commu^ 
jiications. The firft of his letters was an acknow- 
ledgment to him for a prefent of Charles V. ; and 
is valuable on account of its coincidence with a 
letter of Mr, Hume's formerly quoted, in which he 
recommended to Dr. Robertfon to write lives in 
the manner of Plutarch. 

" I pon't wonder that your fenfe of the public 
^' e:[;pe^ation gives you fome apprehenfions ; but I 
^' know that the Hiftorian of Mary Queen of Scots 
** cannot fail to dp juftice to any great fubjeft ; and 
*' no greater can be found in the records of man- 
, *' kind than this you have now chofen. Go on, 
^' dear Sir, to enrich the Englifli language with 
** more traflis of modern Hiftory. We have no- 
** thing good in that way, except what rejates to 
** the ifland of Great Britain* You have talents 
^' and youth enough to undertake the agreeable 
^' and ufeful talk of giving us all the lives of the 
^' moft illuftrious Princes who have flourifhed fince 
*' the age of Charles V. in every part of the world, 
♦' and comparing them together, as Plutarch has 
*' done the moft celebrated Heroes of Greece and 
*' Rome. This will diffufe your glory as a Writer 
^ farther than any other work. All nations will 
^' have an equal intereft in it ; «nd feel a gratitude 
^* to the ftranger who takes pains to immortalize 

^' the 
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" the virtues of thofe to whom he is only related 
" by the general fympathy of fentiment and efteem, 
^^ Plutarch was a Greek, which made him lefs im^ 
^^ partial between his countrymen and the Romans 
^' in weighing their comparative merit, than you 
^^ would be in contrading a Frenchman with a 
^' German, or an Italian with a Spaniard, or a 
^^ Dutchman with a Swede. Seled, therefore, 
" thofe great men out of different countries, whofe 
" charafters and actions may be beft compared to- 
" gether, and prefent them to our view, without 
" that difguife which the partiality of thdr country- 
^' men or the malice of their enemies may have 
^^ thrown upon them. If I can animate you to this, 
" pofterity will owe me a very great obligation.'' 

I SHALL clofe thefe extrads with a fliort letter 
from Voltaire, dated 26th February 1770, from the 
Chateau de Ferney. 

" II y a quatre jours que ^ai re^u le beau pre- 
" fent dont vous m'avez honore. Je le lis malgre 
^Mes fluxions horribles qui me font craindre de 
^^ perdre entierement les yeux. U me fait oublier 
^^ tous mes maux. Ceil a vous et i, M. Hume 
"qu'il appartient d'ecrire THiftoire. Vous etes 
^^ eloquent, favant, et impartial. Je me joins a 
** PEurope pour vous cftimer.*' 



While Dr. Robertfon's feme was thus ppidly 
extending wherever the language in which he wrote 
was underftood and cultivated, be had the fingular 
good fortune to find in M. Suard, a writer fully 
capable of transfufing into a language ilill more 

univerfal^ 
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univerfal) all the fpirit and elegance of the original. 
It appears from a letter preferved among Dr. Ro- 
bertfon's papers, that M. Suard was feleded for this 
undertaking, by the well-knov^n Baron d'Holbach. 
He has fince made ample additions to his fame by 
his own produdions ; but, if I am not miftaken, it 
. was his tranflation of Charles V. which firft eftab- 
lifhed his reputation, and procured him a feat in the 
French Academy *• 

The high rank which this fecond publication of 
Dr. Robertfon's has long maintained in the lift of 
our Englifh Claf&cs, is fufficient to juflify the warm 
encomiums I have already tranfcribed from the 
letters of his friends. To the general expreffions 
of praife, however, which they have beftowed cm it, 
I fhall take the liberty of adding a few remarks on 
fome of thofe fpecific* excellencies by which.it ap- 
pears to me to be more peculiarly diftinguiflied. 

Among thefe excellencies, a moil important one 
arifes from the addrefs difplayed by the Author in 
furmounting a difficulty, which has embarrafled, 
more or lefs^ all the Hiftorians who have attempted 
to record the tranfa&ions of the two laft , centuries. 
In confequence of thofe relations vi^hich conned; 
together the different counties of modern Europe 
as parts of one great fyftem, a general knowledge 
of the contemporary fituation of other nations be- 
comes indifpenfable to thofe who would fully com- 
prehend the political tranfadions of any one ftate 
at a particular period. In writing the hiftory of a 
great iiation, accordingly, it is neceffary to conned 

* See Appendix to the Life, Note D, 

with 
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with the narrative, occafional epifodes with refpeft 
to fuch foreign a£fairs as had an influence on the 
policy of the Government, or on the fortunes of the 
people. To accompliih this with fuccefs, by be- 
ftowing on thefe digreffions, perfpicuity and intereft, 
without entering into that minutenefs of detail 
which might miflead the attentbn of the reader 
from the principal fubjed, is unqueftionably one of 
the moft difficult taiks of an Hiftorian ; and in 
executing this taik, Dr. Robertfon's judgment and 
Dull will not fu£Fer by a comparifon with thofe dif- 
played by the moft illuftrious of his rivals. 

In the work, however, now under our confident- 
tion, he has aimed ^t fomething more ; for while 
he has recorded, with admirable diftlndtnefs, the 
tranfa£tions of a particular reign, (preferving his 
epifodes in fo juft afubordination to his main defign, 
that they feldom produce any inconvenient diftrac- 
tion of attention or of intereft,) he has contrived, 
by happy tranfitions, to interweave fo many of the 
remarkable events which happened about the fame 
time in other parts of Europe, as to render his Hif- 
tory of Charles V. the moft inftru6Uve introduftion 
that has yet appeared to the general hiftory of that 
age. The advantage of making the tranfaftions of 
a particular nation, and ftill more the reign of a 
particular fovereign, a ground- work for fuch cora- 
prehenfive views of human aflairs, is fufficiently 
obvious. By carrying on a connefted feries of im- 
portant events, and indicating their relations to the 
contemporary hiftory of mankind, a meridian is 
traced (if I may ufe the expreflion) throu^ the 

7 vaft 
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vaft and crowded map of time ; and a line of refer- 
ence is exhibited to the mind, for marking the 
bearings of thofe fubordinate occurrences, in the 
multiplicity of which its powers would have been 
loft. 

In undertaking a work on a plan fo philofophi- 
cal in the dcfign, but fo difficult in the execution, 
no period,^ perhaps, in the hiftory of the world, 
could have been more happily chofen than that 
which commences with the fixtcenth century ; in 
th^ courfe of which, (as he himfelf obferves,) ** the 
*' feveral powers of Europe were formed into one 
*' great political fyftem, in which each took a 
^^ ftation, wherein it has fmce remained with lefs 
♦^ alteration than could have been expeded, after 
^* the Ihocks occafiOned by fo many internal revo- 
«* lutions and fo many foreign wars/* 

Mr. Hume, in a letter which I had occafion 
already to quote, objeds to him that *' his Hero is 
*' not very interefting,** and it muft undoubtedly 
be acknowledged, that the charafteriftical qualities 
of his mind were lefs thofe of an amiable man than 
of a great Prince. His cbaraAer, however, on the 
whole, was fingularly adapted to Dr. Robertfon's 
purpofe ; not only as the afcendant it fecured to 
him i^ the political world marks him out indifpu- 
tably as the principal figure in that illuftrious groupe 
which then appeared on the Theatre of Europe, but 
as it every where difplays that deep and fagacious 
policy, which, by fyftematizing his counfels, and 
Jinking together the great events of his reign, in- 
fpires a conftant inter^ft, if not far the perfonal 

fortunes 
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fortunes of the man, at lead for the magnificent 
projefts of the politician.— Nor is the charafter of 
Charles, however unamiable, without a certain fpe- 
cies of attradtion. The reader who is previoufly 
acquainted with the laft fcenes of his enterprifing 
md brilliant life, while he follows him through the 
^lendid career of his ambition, can fcarcely avoid 
to indulge occafionally thofe moral fympathies 
which the contraft awakens ; and to borrow from 
the foUtude of the cloifter fome prophetic touches, 
to foften the ftemnefs of the Warrior and the 
Statefman. 

With a view to facilitate the ftudy of this im- 
portant portion of modem hiftory. Dr. Robertfon 
has employed a preliminary volume in tracing the 
progrefs pf fociety in Europe, from the fubverfion 
of the Roman Empire to the aera at which his nar- 
ratlve commences. In this inftance, as well as in 
the firft book of his Scottifh Hiftory, he has fanc- 
tioned by his example a remark of Father Paul, 
that an hiftorical compofition fliould be as complete 
aspoffible in itfelf; exhibiting a feries of events 
intelligible to every reader, without any reference 
to other fources of information. On the minute- 
nefs and accuracy of Dr. Robertfon's refearches 
concemmg the ftate of Europe during the middle 
ages, I do not prefume to offer an opinion. They 
certainly exhibit marks of very extenfive and vari- 
ous reading, digefted with the foundeft judgment ; 
and of which the refults appear to be arranged in the 
mod diftin£t smd luminous order. At the time when 
he wrote, fuch an ,an;angement of materials was the 

grand 
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grand defideruium^ and by £ar the moft arduous 
taik i nor will the merit of 'having firft; brought into 
form a mafs of information So little acceffible till 
then to ordinary readers, be ever affe&ed by the 
controverfies that may arife concerning the juftnefs 
of particular conclufions* If, in fome of thefe, 
he has been cenfured as hafty by later writers, it 
muft be remembered how much their labours were 
&cilitated by what he did to open a field for their 
/ minuter diligence ; and that, by the fcrupulous ex- 
a£hiefs with which he refers to his authorities, he 
has himfelf fumifhed the means of correding his 
errors* One thing is certain, (and it affords no in- 
coniiderable teftimony both to the felicity of his 
choice in the various hiftorical fubjeds he under- 
took, and to the extent of his refearches in the in- 
yeftigadon of fads,) that the moft acute and able 
of all his adverfaries * was guided by Dr. Robert- 
fon's example; in almoft all his literary undertak- 
ings ; and Uiat his curiofity has feldom led him into 
any path, where the genius and induftry of his pre- 
deceffor had not previoufly cleared the way* 

In no part of Dr. Robertfon's works has he dif- 
played more remarkably than in this introdudpry 
volume, his patience in refearch ; his penetration 
and good fenfe in feleding his informatioil ; or that 
comprehenfion of mind, which, without being 
mifled by fyftem, can combine, with diftinfhiefs 
and tafte, the dry and fcattered details of antient 
monuments. In truth, this Differtadon, under the 
ttoafluzning title of an Introduction to the Hiilory 

* Dr. Gilbert Stuart,. 
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of Charles V. may be regarded as an introdudioa 
to the Hiftory of Modem Europe. It is invaluable, 
m this refped, to the hiftorical (tudent ; and it 
fuggefts, in every page, matter of fpeculation to the 
politician and the philofopher. 

It will not, I hope, be imputed to me as a blame* 
able inftance of national vanity, if I conclude this^ 
Seftion with remarking the rapid progrefs that has 
been made in our own country during the laft 
fifty years, in tracing the origin and progrefs of the 
prefent eftablifliments in Europe. Montefquiea 
undoubtedly led the way ; but much has been done 
fince the publication of his works, by authors 
whofe names are enrolled among the members of 
this fociety. *^ On this interefting fubjed," (fays 
Mr. Gibbon,) " a ftrong ray of philofophic light 
" has broke from Scotland in our own times ; and 
" it is with private as well a* public regard, that I 
" repeat the names of Hume, Robertfon, and 
" Adam Smith,*," It was, indeed, a fubjeft wor- 
thy of their genius ; for, in the whole hiftory of 
human aflFairs, no fpeftacle occurs fo wonderful in 
itfelf, or fo momentous in its efFefts, as the growth 
of that fyftem which took its rife from the con- 
quefts of the Barbarians. In confequence of thefe, 
the weftern parts of Europe were overfpread with a 
thick night of fuperftition and ignorance, which 
lafted nearly a thoufand years ; yet this event, 
^hich had at firft fo unpromifmg an afped, laid 
the foundation of a ftate of fociety far more favour^ 
able to the general and permanent happinefs of the 

♦ Decline and Fall of the Roman Etnpire, chap. Ixi. 

human 
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hutnafi race than any which the world had hithertd 
foen ;— -a ftate of fociety which required many ages 
to bring it to that condition which it has now at- 
tained, and which will probably require ages more 
to beftow on it all the perfedion of which it feems 
to be gradually fufceptible. By dividing Europe 
into a number of large monarchies, igredng with 
each other in their fundamental inftitutions, but 
differiig in the nature both of their moral and phy- 
fical advantages ; and pofleiling, at the fame time, 
fuch meafures of relative force as to render them 
objefts of mutual refpeft ; it multiplied the chances 
of human improvement ; — fecured a mutual com- 
munication of lights among vail political commu- 
nities, all of them fitted to contribute their refpec- 
tive (hares to the common ftock of knowledge and 
refinement : — and fheltered fcience and civilization, 
till they had time to flrike their roots fo deep, and 
to fcatter their feeds fo wide, that thdr final pro- 
grefs over the whole globe can now be checked 
only by fome calamity fatal to the fpecies. 



SECTION III. 

Continuation of the fame SubJe^.^^HtsTOK'^ of 
America* 

After an interval of eight years from the pub- 
lication of Charles the FilFth, Dr. Robertfon pro- 
duced the Hiftory of America ; — ^ work, which, 

8 by 
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by the variety of refearch and of fpeculation that it 
^xhibits^ enables us to form a fufficient idea of the 
manner iii which he had employed the intervening 
period; 

In undertaking this talk, the Author's original 
intention was only to complete his account of the 
great events connefted with the reign of Charles V.;' 
but perceiving, as he advanced, that a Hiftory of 
America, confined folely to the operations and con* 
cerns of the Spaniards, would not be likely to excite 
a very general intereft, he refolved to include in his 
plan the tranfadions of all the European nations in 
the New World. The origin and progrefs of the 
^ Britilh Empire there, he deftined for the fubjeft of 
one entire volume j but afterwards abandoned, or 
rather fufpended the execution of this part of his 
defign, for reafons mentioned in his Preface. 

In the view which I have hitherto given of Dr. 
Robertfon's literary purfuits, I have endeavoured 
not only to glean all the fcanty information which 
his papers fupply, concerning the progrefs of his 
ftudies, but to coUeft whatever memorials they 
afford, of his intercourfe with thofe, to whom he 
appears to have been more peculiarly attached by 
fentimentsi of efteem or of friendfliip. In following 
this plan, while I have attempted (in conformity to 
the precept of an eloquent Critic *) to add to the 
intereft of my narrative '* by furrounding the fubjedl 
of it with his Contemporaries," I have aimed alfo to 
feled fuch paflages from the letters of his corre* 

* Abbe Maury. 
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fpondents, as were at once calculated to illuftrate the 
charafters of the writers, and to reflefl: fome light 
on that of the perfon to whom they are addreffed. 
It appeared to me to be poflible to convey in this 
manner a livelier and jufter idea of the more delicate 
features of their minds, than by any defcription 
however circumftantial ; and at the fame time, to 
avoid, by a proper difcrimination in the feleftion of 
materials, thofe frivolous or degrading details, 
which, in the prefent times, are fo frequently pre- 
fented to the public by the indifcretion of editors. 
The epiftolary fragments, accordingly, interwoven 
with my own compofition have all a reference to 
the peculiar objeft of this Memoir; and I cannot 
help indulging a hope, that they will amply compen- 
fate, by the value they poffefs as authentic relics of 
the individuals whofe friendftiips they record, for 
the trefpaffes they have occafioned againft that unity 
of ftyle which the rules of criticifm enjoin. 

In the farther profecution of this fubjeO:, I fhall 
adhere to the fame general plan; without, however, 
affeSing that minutenefs of illuflration which I was 
anxious to beftow on the firft Heps of Dr. Robert- 
fon's literary progrefs. The circle of his acquaint- 
ance, befides, was now fo extended, and the con- 
gratulations which his works drew to him fo multi- 
plied, that my choice mufl neceffarily J>e limited to 
the letters of thofe whofe names render their judg- 
ments of men and books objefts of public curiofity. 
The Society will regret with me, that among thefe 
correfpondents the namci of Mr. Hume is not to be 
found. He died in the year 1776 j the year imme- 
diately 
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diately preceding that in which the Hiftory of 
America was publifhed *• 

Mr. Gibbon made his appearance as an Hif- 
torian a few months before Mr. Hume's death, and 
began a correfpondence with Dr. Robertfon the 
year following. A letter, dated from Paris, 14th 
July 1777, in acknowledgment of a prefent of Dr. 
Robertfon's book, appears plainly from the content^ 
to have been one of the firfl that paffed between 
them. 

"'When I ventured to aflume the character of 
" Hiftorian, the firft, the mod natural, but at the 
" fame time the mod ambitious wifli which I enter- 
" tained was to deferve the approbation of Dr. 
" Robertfon and Mr. Hume, two names which 
" friendfliip united, and which poftcrity will never 
" feparate. I fhall hot therefore attempt to diflem- 
" ble, though I cannot eafily expr^fs, the honeft 
'* pleafure which I received from your obliging 
" letter, as well as from the intelligence of your 
" mod valuable prefent. The fatisfadion which I 
" flioald otherwifc have enjoyed in common with 
" the public, will now be heightened by a f?ntiment 
" of a more perfonal and flattering nature ; and I 
" (hall often whifper to myfelf that I have in fome 
" degree detained the efteeni of the Writer whom 
" I admire. 

" A SHORT excurfion which I have made to this 

" place during the fummer months, has occafioned 

" fome delay in my receiving your letter, and will 

" prevent me from poflefling, till my return, the 

* See AppendU to Uie Lifei Note £• 
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*' copy of your Hiftory, which you fo politely 
** defired Mr. Strahan to fend me. But I have 
*' already gratified the eagernefs of my curiofity and 
** impatience ; and though I was obliged to return 
*' the book much fooner than I could have wilhed^ 
♦' I have feen enough to convince me that the pre- 
** fent publication will fupport, and, if poffible, 
** extend the fame of the Author ; that the mate- 
*' rials are colleded with care, and arranged with 
** fkill ; that the progrefs of difcovery is difplayed 
•' with learning and perfpiduity, that the dangers, 
•^ the atchieveraents, and the views of the Spanifli 
*' adventurers, are related with a temperate fpirit ; 
*^ and that the moft original, perhaps the moft 
•' curious portion of human manners, is at length 
** refcued from the hands of fophifts and declaimers. 
*' Lord Stormont, and the \few in this capital who 
*' have had an opportunity of perufing the Hiftory 
*' of America, unanimoufly concur in the fame fentt- 
" ments ; your work is already become a favourite 
*' fubje£t of converfation, and M. Suard is repeat- 
** edly prefled, in my hearing, to fix the time when 
^' his tranflation will appear *." 

In moft of the other letters received by Dr. 
•Robertfon ofi this occafion, I have not remarked 
any thing very intercfting. Mr. Walpole is libe- 
ral, as formerly, in his praife, but does not enter fo 

* The letter from which the faregoing paiTage is ex traded 
has been already p iblifhed by Lord Sheffield in the pofthiuBoiXs 
works of Mr. Gibbon. As the copy found among Dr. Ro)>ert* 
fon'g papers correfpoiwls verbatim with that which Mr. Gibbon 
appears to have retained in his own pofieifion, it affords a proof 
of the care which he bellowed on his epidolary compofitions. 

much 
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much into particular criticifms; and has for his other 
correfpondents (among whom were various names 
of the firft diftinftion in the kingdom) the greater 
part of them were probably reflrained, by motives 
of delicacy, from offering any thing more than ge- 
neral expreffions of admiration, to a Writer whofe 
fame was now fo fully eftabliflied. A letter from 
William Lord Mansfield, though it bears no marks 
of the fuperior mind of that eminent man, is valu- 
able at leaft as a teftimony of his refpeft for Dr, 
Robertfon : nor will it, perhaps, when contrafted 
with the fplendor of his profeffiohal exertions, be 
altogether unacceptable to thofe who have a plea- 
furein ftudying the varieties and the limits of human 
genius. 

" I delayed returning you my warmed acknow- 
^* ledgments for your moft valuable prefent, till I 
" could fay that I have enjoyed it. Since my return 
" from the circuit I have read it with infinite plea* 
" fure. It is inferior to none of your works, which 
** is faying st great deal. No man will now doubt 
" but that you have done judicioufly in making 
^^ this an entire feparate work, and detaching it 
" from the general Hiftory. Your account of the 
" fcience of Navigation and Naval difcovery is ad- 
" mirable, and equal to any Hiftorical Map of the 
" kind. If I knew a pen equal to it, I would advife 
** the continuation down to the next arrival of Gapi 
^* tain Cook. Nothing could be more entertainmg, 
^* or more inftruftive. It is curious that all great 
^* difcoveries are made, as it were by accident, when 
^^ wm are in fejirch of fomething elfe^ J learn from 
F 3 ** you 
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«< you that Columbus did not, as a philofopher, de- 
•* monf^rate to himfelf that there muft be fuch a 
•* portion of the earth as America is, but that mean- 
** ing to go to the Eaft Indies, he ftumbled on the 
" Weft. It is a more intereftlng fpeculation to 
** confider how little political wifdom had to do, 
•* and how much has arifen from chance, in the 
" peopling, government, laws, and conftitution of 
** the New World. You Ihew it ftrongly in the 
** revolutions and fettlemcnt of Spanifti America. 
** I hope the time will come for fulfilling the engage- 
** meiit you alludeto in the beginning of the pre- 
*' face. You will then fhew how little political 
** wifdom had to do in forming the original fettle- 
** ments pf Englifli America. Government left pri- 
** vate adventurers to do as they pleaded, and cer- 
" tainly did not fee in any degree the confequence 
"oftheobjea/' 

Onb letter containmg the judgment of an Author 
who is fuppofed to have employe4 his own s^ilities 
in a very mafterly Iketch on the fame fubjeft, I 
ihall publiih entire. It is long for a quotation ; 
but I will not mutilate what comes from the pen 
pf Mr. Burke. 

** I AM perfeSly fenfible of the very flattering dif- 
•* tinflion I have received in your thinking mt 
** worthy of fo noble a prefent as that of your Hiftory 
^' of America. 1 have, however, fufFered my grati- 
** tude to lie under fome fufpicion, by delaying my 
^' acknowledgment of fo great a favour. But my 
^' delay was only to render my obligation to you 
^* more complete, and my thank«, if poflible, more 

*' merited. 
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" merited. The clofe of the feflion brought a great 

" deal of very troublefome, though not important 

*' buiinefs on me at once. I could not go through 

^' your work at one breath at that time, though I 

<^ have done it fince. I am now enabled to thank 

" you,' not only for the honour you have done me^ 

" but for the great fatisfa£Hon, and the infinite 

^^ variety and compafs of iuftru£Uon I have received 

" from your incomparable work. Every thing has 

^^ been done which was fo naturally to be expelled 

" from the Author of the Hiftory of Scotland, and 

" of the age of Charles the Fifth. I 'believe few 

^' books have done more than this, towards clearing 

" up dark points, corre£ting errors, and removing * 

'* prejudices. You have too the rare fecret of re- 

^^ kindling an intereft on fubjedts that had fo often 

" been treated, and in which every thing which 

" could feed a vital flame appeared to have been 

" confumed. I am fure I read many parts of your 

" Hiftory with that frefh concern and anxiety which 

" attend thofe who are not previoufly apprifed of 

" the event. You have, befides, thrown quite a 

** new light on the prefent ilate of the Spanifli 

^^ provinces, and furnifhed b^h matedals and hints 

" for a rational theory of what may be expedled 

" from them in future. 

" The part which I read with the'greateft plea* 
" fure is, the difcuffion on the manners and cha- 
" rafter of the inhabitants of that New World. I 
" have always thought wkh you, that we poflefs at 
" this time v^ry great advantages towards the know- 
" ledge of human nature. We need no longer gp 
F 4 ^< to 
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♦< to Hiftory to trace it in all ftages and periods^ 
** Hiftory, from its comparatiye youth, is but a 
** poor inftruftor. When the Egyptians called 
** the Greeks Children in Antiquities, we may 
^^ well call them Children ; and fo we may call all 
^* thofe nations which were able to trace the progrefe 
*.* of fociety only within their owii limits, But no\^ 
^^ the great Map of Mankind is unrolled at once, 
^* and there is no ftate or gradation of barbarifm, 
*^ and no mode of refinement, which we have not 
^f at the fame moment under our view : the very 
^' different civility of Europe and of China ; the 
f* barbarifm of Perfia and of Abyffinia ; the erratick 
^^ manners of Tartary and of Arabia ; the favage 
^* ftate of North America and of New Zealand. 
*^* Indeed you have made a noble ufe of the advan- 
^^ tages you have had. You have employed philo- 
^^ fophy to judge on manners, and from manners 
^* you havp drawn new refources for philofophy. 
** I only think that in one or two points you have 
f^ hardly done juftice to the favage charader. 

** There remains before you a great field. Peri- 
" culofa plenum opus alea TraSlas^ etincedisper ignes. 
** Suppofitos cineri dolofo. When even thofe aflies 
"will be fpread over the prefent i[ire, God knows. 
^^ I am heartily forry that we are now fupplying 
" you with that kind of dignity and concern, which 
^* is purchafed to Hiftory at the expence of mankind. 
^* I had rather by far that Dr. Robertfon's pen were 
** only employed in delineating the humble fcenes 
^* of political ceconomy, than the great events of a 
** <pivil war. However, if our fl;atefmen had read 
" "the 
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*^ the book of human nature inftead of the Journal^ 
^^ of the Houfe of Common^-, and Hiftory inftead 
^* of Afts of Parliament, \ye {ho!il4 not by the latter 
^' have fqrniflied out fo ample a page for the 
^' former, For my part, I have not been, nor am. 
** I very forward in my fpeculations on this fubjeft. 
" All that I have ventured to make have hitherto 
" proved fallacious. I confef^, I thought the Co- 
*• lonies left to themfelves could not have made any 
"thing like the prefent refiftance'to the whole 
" power of this country and its allies. I did not 
" think it could have been done without the dcr 
" dared interference of the Houfe of Bourbon. 
" But I looked on it as very probable that Krancc 
" and Spain would before this time have taken a 
" decided part. In both thefe conjeflures I have 
" judged amifs. — You will fmile when I fend you 
^' a trifling temporary produftion, made for the 
^^ occafion of a day, and to perifh with it, in return 
*' for your immortal work. But our exchange re- 
" fembles the politics of the times. You fend out 
" folid wealth, the accumulation of ages, and in 
" return you get a few flying leaves of poor Ame^ 
"rican paper. However, you have the mercantile 
" comfort of finding the balance of trade infinitely 
" in your favour ; and. I confole tnyfelf with the 
" fnug confideration of uninformed natural acute- 
** nefs, that I have my warehoufe full of goods at 
" another's expence. 

" Adieu, Sir, continue to xnftruft the world ; 
** and whilft we carry on a poor unequal conflift 
- with the paflipps and prejudices of our day, per* 

" hapt 
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** haps With no better weapons than other paffions 
*• • ** and prejudices of .our own, convey wifdom at 
" our expence to future generations/* 

After thefe tefti monies to the excellence af the 
American Hiftory, joined to twenty years' poffeffion 
of the public favour, it may perhaps be thought 
prefumption in me to interpofe my own judgment 
with refpeft to its peculiar merits, I cannot help, 
however, remsftking (what appears ftill more cha- 
rafteriftical of this than of any of Dr. Robertfon's 
other works) the* comprehenfive furvey which he 
has taken of his vaft and various fubjed, and the 
Ikilful arrangement by which he has beftowed con- 
nexion and fymmetry on a mafs of materials fo 
(hapelefs and disjointed. The penetration and faga- 
city difplayed in his delineation of fa vage manners, 
^ind the unbiaffed good fenfe with which he has 
contrafted that ftaie of fociety with civilized life, 
(a fpeculation in the profecution of which fo many 
of his prcdeceflbrs had loft themfelves in vague 
declamation or in paradoxical refinement,) have 
been 'much and defervedly admired. His induflry 
alfo,, and accuracy in coUefting information with 
refpeft to the Spanifh fyftem of colonial policy, 
have received warm praife from his friends and 
from the public. But what perhaps does no lefs 
honour to the powers of his mind than any of thefe 
particulars is, the ability and addref$ with which he 
has treated fome topics that did not fall within the 
ordinary fphere * of his ftudie« ; more efpecially 
thofe which border on the province of the natural 
biftorian. In the confideration of thefe, although 

we 
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we may perhaps, in one or two inftances, have 
room to regret that he had. not been ftill more ♦ 
completely prepared for the undertaking by previa 
ous habits of fcientific difquifition, we uniformly 
find him interefting and inftruftive in the informa- 
tion he conveys ; and happy, beyond moft Englifli 
Writers, in the defcriptive powers of his ftyle. The 
fpecies of defcription too in which he excels is pe- 
culiarly adapted to his fubjed ; diflinguifhed, not 
by thofe pidurefque touches which vie with the 
effefts of the Pencil in prefenting local fcenery to 
the mind, by an expreilion, to which language alone 
is equal, of the grand features of an unfubdued 
World. la thefe pafifages he difcovers talents, as a 
Writer, diflferent from any thing that appears in his 
other publications; a compafs and richnefs of dic- 
tion the more furprifing, that the objefts defcribed 
were fo little familiarized to his thoughts, and, in 
more than one inftance, rivalling the majeftic elo- 
quence which deftined Bufibn to be the Hiftorian 
of Nature- 

After all, however, the principal charm of this, 
as well as of his other Hiftories, arifes from the 
graphical eflfefl: of his narrative, wherever his fub- 
jeft affords him materials for an interefting picture. 
What force and beauty of painting in his circum- 
ftantial details of the voyage of Columbus ; of the 
firft afped of the New Continent ; and of the in- 
terviews of the natives with the Spaniih advemurer&! 
Widi what animation and fire does he follow the 
fteps of Cortes through the varying fortunes of hi$ 
vail ^4 hazardous career ; yielding, it mvift be 

pwned. 
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dwned, fomewhat too much to the influence of the 
palTions which his hero felt ; but beftowing, at the 
fame time, the warm tribute of admiration and 
^ iympathy on the virtues and fate of thofe 'whom he 
fubdued ? The arts, the inftitutions, and the man- 
ners of Europe and of America ; but, above all, the 
fplendid charafters of Cortes and of Guatimozin, 
enable him, in this part of his work, to add to its 
other attraftions that of the fined contrails which 
occur in Hiftory. 

On thefe and fimilar occafions, if I may be al* 
lowed to judge from what 1 experience in myfelf, 
he feizes more completely, than any other modern 
Hiftorian, the attention of his reader, and tranfports 
him into the midft of the tranfaftions which he 
records. His own imagination was warm and 
vigorous ; and, although *in the condudt of life it 
gave no tinfture of enthufiafm to his temper, yet, 
in the foHtude of the clofet, it attached him pecu* 
liarly to thofe paffages of hiftory which approach to 
the romantic. Hence many of the charafteriftical 
beauties of his writings; and hence too, perhaps, 
fome of their imperfeftions. A cold and phlegma-r 
tic hiftorian, who furveys human affairs like the in» 
habitant of a different planet, ff his narrative fhouW 
fometimes languifh for want of intereft, will at 
leaft avoid thofe prepoffeffions into which the Wri^ 
ter muft occafionally be betrayed, who, mingling 
with a fympafhetic ardour among the illuftrious 
perfonages whofe ftory he contemplates, is liable, 
while he kindles with their generous emotions,' to 
be infeded by the contagbn of their prejudices an4 
paffions. 

3 Them 
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These effeds, refulting naturally from a warm 
imagination, were heightened in Dr. Robertfon by 
the vigour of an active and afpiring mind. It was 
not from the indifference produced by indolence or 
abftraftion that he withdrew from the bufinefs of 
life to philofophy and letters. He was formed fo^ 
aftion no lefs than fpeculation ; and had fortune 
opened to him a field equal to his talents, he would 
have preferred, without hefitation, (if I do not 
greatly miftake his charafter,) the purfuits of the 
former to thofe of the latter. His ftudieai were all 
direfted to the great fcenes of political exertion j 
and it was only becaufe he wanted an opportunity 
to fuflain a part in them himfelf, that he fubmitted 
to be an Hiftorian of the aftions of others. In all 
his writings the influence of the circumflances 
which I have now fuggefted may, I think, be 
traced ; but in none of them is it fo ftrongly marked 
as in the Hiflory of America. There he writes 
with the intereft of one who had been himfelf an ' 
aftor on the fcene ; giving an ideal range to his 
ambition among the aftoni&ing events which he 
defcribes. 

Perhaps, indeed, it muft be owned, on the 
other hand, that if the excellencies of this perform- 
ance are on a fcale commenfurate to the magnitude 
of the fubjefk, it is iu fome refpefts more open to 
cenfure than any of his other produdions. A par- 
tiality for the charms of eloquence and the origin- 
ality of fyftem difplayed in the writings of Buffon 
and de Paw j — a partiality natural to the enthufiafm 

of 
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of a congenial mind, has unqueftionably produced 
a facility in the admiflion of many of their aflertions 
which are now claffed with the prejudices of for- 
mer times. After allowing, however, to this charge 
all the weight it poffeffes, it ought to be remem- 
bered, in juftice to Dr. Robertfon, what important 
additions have been made, fince the time he wrote, 
to our knowledge both of America and of its abori- 
ginal inhabitants ; and that it is not from our pre- 
fent (lock of information, but from what was then 
current in Europe, that an eftimate can fairly be 
formed of the extent and accuracy of his refearches. 
When he hazarded himfelf, like Columbus, in tra- 
verfing an unknown ocean, and in furveying a New 
World, much, it might be expefted, would be left 
to reward the induftiy of future adventurers. — ^The 
difpofition he has fhewn to palliate or to veil the 
enormities of the Spaniards in their American con- 
quefts, is a blemifli of a deeper and more ferious 
nature, to the impreffion of which 1 muft content 
myfelf with oppofing thofe warm and enlightened 
fentiments of humanity which in general animate 
his writings. A late candid and well-informed 
Author, accordingly, after aflerting that the con- 
queft of the New World was efFefted (on a low 
eftimate) by the murdering of ten millions of the 
fpecies, and that the accounts of this carnage are 
authenticated beyond the poffibility of difpute, fug- 
gefts an apology for Dr. Robertfon, by remarking, 
•* That this .is one of thofe melancholy paffages in 
" the hiftory of human nature, where a benevolent 
*' mindj fhrinking from the contemplation of fafts, 
8 "wiflies 
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" wlfhcs to refift conviction, and to relieve itfelf by 
" incredulity *." 

The Spanifli nation were not infenfible of what 
they owed to Dr. Robertfon for " the ^temperate 
" fpirit*' (as Mr. Gibbon expreffes it) with which 
he had related this portion of their ftory. " On 
"the 8th of Auguft 1777, he was unanimoufly 
" elefted a member of the Royal Academy of Hif- 
" tory at Madrid ; in teftimony of their approbation 
" of the induftry and care with which he has ap- 
" plied to the ftudy of Spanifli Hiftory, and as a 
" recompence for his merit In having contributed 
" fo much to illufl:rate and fpread the knowledge 
"of it in foreign countries." The Academy, at the 
fame time, appointed one of its members to tranf- 
late the Hillory of America into Spanifli ; and it is 
believed that confiderable progrefs had been made 
in the tranflation, when the Spanifli Government, 
judging it expedient that a work fliould be made 
public, in which the nature of the trade whh Ame- 
rica, and the fyftem of Colonial adminifl:ratibn, were 
fo fully explaiQed, interpofed its authority to flop 
the undertaking. 

As the volumes which have been now under 
our review did not complete Dr. Robertfon's origi- 
nal defign, he announced in the preface his inten- 
tion to refume the fubjeft at a future period ; fuf- 
pending, in the mean time, the execution of that 
part of his plan which related to the Britifli fettle- 
ments, " on account of the ferment which then 
" agitateld our North American Colonies." A 

* Bryan Edwards — Hiftory of the Weft Indies, 

fragment 
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iFragment of this intended work, which has beeii 
pubUfhed fmce his death, while it illuftrates the 
perfevering ardor of his mind, muft excite a lively 
regret in all who read it, that a Hiftory fo pecu* 
liarly calculated by its fubjeft to co-extend his fame 
with the future progrefs of our language in the 
regions beyond the Atlantic, had not been added 
tt) the other monuments of his genius* 



TliE catxtion which Dr. Rotiertfon obferved in 

his expreflions concerning the American war, fug- 

geils fome doubts about his fentiments on that 

p , fubjeft. In his letters to Mn Strahan he writes 

with greater freedom, and fometimes ftates^ without 

^eferve, his ophiions of men and meafures. 

One or two of thefe paffages (which I tranfcribe 
without any comment) appear to me to be objefts 
of curiofity, as they illaftrate Dr. Robertfon's poli- 
tical views ; and I flatter myfelf they will now be 
read without offence, when the faftions to which 
they allude are almoft effaced from our recollection 
by the more interefting events of a later period. I 
need fcarcely premife, that in quoting Dn Robert- 
fon's opinions I would by no means be underflood 
to fubferibe to them as my own* 
' In a letter, dated Oftober 6, 1775, he writes 
thus : ** I agree with you in fentiment about the 
*^ affairs of America. Incapacity^ or want of in- 
** formation, has led the people employed there to 
** deceive Miniftry* Trufting to them, they have 
** be«i trifling for two years, when they ihould 
** have been ferious, until they have rendered a 

«< very 
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*^ very fimple piece of bufineis extremely perplexed. 
^^ They have permitted colonies disjoined by nature 
^^ and (ituation to confolidate into a regular fyfte- 
^^ matical confederacy ; and when a few regiments 
^* ftationed in each capital would have rendered it 
** impoflible for them to take arms, they have fuf- 
^^ fered them quietly to levy and train forces, as 
** if they had not known and feen againft whom 
^* they were prepared. But how we are fairly 
^^ comnutte4> and I do think it fortunate that the 
^^ violence of the Americans has brought matters 
^' to a criiis too foon for themfelves. From the 
^^ beginning of the conteft I have always aiferted 
^^ that indepehdence was their objedl. The dif* 
^^ tindion between taxation and regulation is mere' 
^^ folly. Xbere is not an argument againft our 
^^ right of taxing, that does not conclude with ten- 
" fold force againft our power of regulating their ^ 
" trade. They may profefs or difclaim what they 
^pieafe, and hold the language that beft fuits 
*^ thar purpofe ; but if they have any meaning, it 
^^ muft be that they ihould be free ftates, conneded 
*^ with us by blood, by habit, and by religion, but 
^^ at liberty to buy and fell and trade whetip and 
" with whom they pleafe. This they will one day 
" attain, but not juft now, if there be any degree 
^^ of political wifdom or vigour renuuning. At the 
^ jEune time one cannot but regret that profperous 
^ growing ftates (hould be checked in their career. 
^^As a lover of mankind I bewail it; but as a 
'' fubjea of Great Britain, I miift wiih that thetr 
*^ dq>^dence on it Ihould continue. If the wifdom 
Vol-. I. ^ G **of 
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** of Government can terminate the conteft with 
** honour inftantly, that would bfc the moft defir- 
*^ able iffue. This, however, I take to be now im- 
" poffible } and I will venture to foretel, that if our 
** leaders do not at once exert the power of the 
** Britifli Empire in its full force, the ftruggle will 
*^ be long, dubious, and difgraceful. We are paft 
*^ the hour of lenitives and half exertions. If th« 
** conteft be protrafted, the fmalleft interruption of 
** the tranquillity that now reigns in Europe, or 
^^ even the appearance of it, may be fatal. 

** It is lucky that my American Hiftory was not 
*^ finiflied before this event. How many plaufible 
*' theories that I ihould have been entitled to form, 
" are contradicted by what has now happened !" 

To this extrad, I (hall only add a few fentences 
from a letter written to the fame correfpondeiit 
about the affairs of America, nine years before, at 
the time of the f epeal of the Stamp- Aft. 

** I AM glad to hear the determination of the 
•* Houfe of Commons concerning the Stamp- Aft. 
*' I rejoice, from my love of the human fpecies, that 
** a million of men in America have fome chance 
** of running the fame great career which other 
*' free people have held before them. I do not ap- 
^^ prehend revolutic^n or independence fooner than 
^^ thefe muft and ihould come. A very little ikill 
*' and attention in the art of governing may preferve 
<^ the fupremacy of Britain as long as it ought to 
^^ be preferved. You can do me no favour moit 
*^ obliging, than that of writing me often an. account 
^^ of all occurrences in the debater on this afiaif . 

•Mam 
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** I am much interefted in the fubjeft ; very little 
" in the men who a£l on either fide. I am not 
" weak enough greatly to admire their virtues, nor 
*^ fo fadious as to adopt their paffions/' 



SECTION IV. 

Cmtinuatwn of the fame SubjeB. — Historical 
DisQtJtsiTiON CONCERNING India. — General 
Remarks on Dr. Robertson's Merits as an 
Hifiorian. 

In confequence of the interruption of Dr. Robert- 
fon*s plans produced by the American Revolution, 
he was led to think of fome other fubjed which 
might, in the mean time, give employment to his 
ftudious leifure. A letter, dated July 1778, to his 
friend the Rev. Mr. Waddilove, (now Dean of 
Rippon,) contains fome important information with 
refpedt to his defigns at this period. 

" The ftate of our aflfairs in North America is 
'* not fuch as to invite me to go on with my Hif* 
" tory of the New World. I muft wait for times of 
" greater tranquillity, when I can write and the pub- 
" lie can read with more impartiality and better infor- 
" mation than at prefent. Every perfon with whom 
" I Gonverfed in London confirmed me in my refo- 
*' lution of making a paufe for a little, until it ihall 
** be known in what manner the ferment will fub- 
G 2 « fide* 
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** fide. But as it is neither my inclination nor 
" intereft to be altogether idle, many of my 
** friends have fuggefted to mt a new fubjcfl:, the 
" Hiftory of Great Britain from the Revolution 
^* to the Acceflion of the Houfe of 'Hanover. It 
•* will be fome fatisfaftion to me to enter on a do- 
*^ meftic fubjeft, after being engaged fo long on 
" foreign ones, where one half of my time and 
*' labour were employed in teaching myfelf to un- 
^^ derftand manners, and laws, and forms, which I 
** was to explain to others. You know better than 
•* any body how much pains I beftowed in ftudy- 
** ing the conftitutlon, the manners, and the com- 
^* merce of Spanifli America. The Review con- 
^* tained in the firft volume of Charles V. was 
** founded on refearches ftill more laborious. I 
" fhall not be involved in the fame painful enquiries, 
** if I undertake the prefent work. I poffefs already 
" as much knowledge of the Britilh government 
*' and laws as ufually is pofleiTed by other perfons 
*« who have been well educated and have lived in 
** good company. A minute inveftigation of fedls 
** will be the chief objedl of my attention. With 
" refpefk to thefe^ I fhall be much aided by the 
.** original papers publilhed by Sir John Dalrymple 
" and Macpherfon, and lately by Lord Hardvm:ke. 
" The Memoirs of Noailles, concerning the French 
^" negociations in Spain, contain vpry curious in- 
'^ formation. I have got a very valuable coUedion 
>' of papers from the Duke of Montague, which 
'* belonged to the Duke of Shrewlbury, and I am 
" promifed the large colleftion of the Duke of 

** Marlborough, 
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^ Marlborough, which were formerly in the hands 
^ of Mr. Malkr. From thefe and other materials 
" I hope to write a Hiftory which may be both 
^' entertaining and inftrudive. I know that I ihall 
^get upon dangerous ground, and mufl: relate 
'^ events concerning which our political fa£Uons 
*^ entertain very different fentiments. But I am 
** little alarmed with this. I flatter myfelf that I 
" have temper enough tojudge with impartiality ; 
/^ and if, after examining with candour, I do give 
^^ offence, there is no man whofe fituation is more 
^^ independent." 

Whatever the motives were which induced 
him to relinquifli this projed, it is certain that it 
did hot long occupy his thoughts. From a letter 
of Mr. Gibbon, it would appear to have been 
abandoned before the end of the year 1779. The 
pafiage is interefting, not only as it ferves to afcer- 
tain the fad, but as it ftiggefts a valuable hint with 
refpe^l to a different biftorical fubjed. 

^< I REMEMBER a^ kind of engagement you had 
" contracted to repeat your vifit to London every 
" fecond year, and I look forwards with pleafure 
"to next fpring when your bond will naturally 
'^become due. I fhould almoft hope that you 
** would bring with you fome fruits of your Idfure, 
"had I not been informed that you had totally 
" relinquifhed your defign of continuing Mr. Hume's 
" Hiftory of England. Notwithftanding the juft 
« and deep fenfe which I muft entertain (if the iur 
** telligence be true) of our public lofs, I have 
" fcaicely courage enough to blame you. The 
G 3 " want 
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^^ want of materials and the danger of offence are 
>* two formidable obftacles for an Hiftorian who 
** wiflies to inftrufl:, and who is determined not to 
" betray his readers,— But if you leave the narrow 
** limits of our ifland, there ftiU remain, without 
** returning to the troubled fcene of America, many 
" fubjefts not unworthy of your genius. Will you 
^\ give me leave, as a vague and indigefted hint, to 
" fuggeft the Hiftory of the Proteftants in France ; 
** the events are important in themfelves, and in- 
•* timately conneded with the great Revolutions of 
** Europe: fome of the boldeft or moft amiable 
** charaffcers of modern times, the Admiral Coligny, 
** Henry IV. &c. would be your peculiar heroes ; 
^ the materials are copious, and authentic, and ac- 
** ceffible } and the objefts appear to ftand at that 
" juft diftance which excites curiofity without in- 
** fpiring paffion. Excufe the freedom, and weigh 
** the merits (if any) of this propofal *•** 

As I have had very little accefs to fee any of 
Dr. Robertfon's anfwers to the letters of his corre- 
fpondents, I am ignorant what reply he made to this 
fuggeftion of Mr. Gibbon, as well as of the circum- 
ftances that induced him to lay afide his plans with 
refpeft to the Hiftory of England. It is impofliMe, 
howevjer, not to feel much regret that he did not 
carry them into execution. In fpite of the obfta- 
cles which Mr. Gibbon mentions, there can be little 
doubt that the work would have been an important 
accefGon to Englifh literature ; and, in all proba- 
bility, from the interefting nature of the fubjeft, the 

♦ Sec Appendix to the Life, Note F. 

moft 
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moft popular of his performances. The intrigues 
of the different fadions during the reign of Queen 
Anne would have afforded an ample field for the 
esercife of his cool and difcriminating judgment ; 
the campaigns of Marlborough deferved fuch an 
Hiftorian ; while the literature and philofophy of 
that memorable period would have given full em* 
ployment to thofe critical powers which he fo emi- 
nently poffeffed, and of which he has unfortunately 
left no monument behind him. The flight {ketches 
of this kind, interfperfed with the narrative of Mr. 
Hume's Hiftory, have always been favourite paffages 
with readers of tafte ; and, if I may be permitted to 
jadge from Dr. Robertfon's converfation, he would 
not, in this fpecies of compofition, have been fur* 
pafled by any of his contemporaries. 



I HAVE not heard of any other work- that he 
proje&ed after this period. He feems indeed foon 
to have abandoned all thoughts of writing any more 
for the public^ and to have indulged the idea of 
profecuting his fludies in future for his private 
amufement. His circumftances wer^ independent : 
he was approaching to the age of fixty, with a con* 
ftitution confiderably impaired by a fedentary life ; 
and a long application to the compofitions he had 
prepared for the prefs, had interfered with much of 
the gratification he might have enjoyed, if he had 
been at liberty to follow the impulfe of his own 
tafte and curiofity. Such a facrjfice mud be more 
or lefs made by all who devote themfelves to letters,, 
whether with a view to emolument or to fame ; nor 
G 4 would 
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would It perhaps be^eafy to make it, were it not for 
the profpcft (feldom, alas ! realized) of earning by 
their exertions, that learned and honourable leifure 
which he was fo fortunate as to attain. He redted 
' from the bufinefs of the ecclefiaflical courts about 
the fame time ; and, for feven or eight years, di- 
vided the hours which he could fpare from his pro* 
fef&onal duties, between the luxury of reading and 
the converfation of his friends. 

The adtivity of his mind, in the mean time, con- 
tinued unimpaired ; and the habits of fludy he had 
fo long been accuftomed to, gave a certain fcope 
and conne&ion even to his hiftorical recreations. 
To one of thefe, which, from its accidental connec- 
tion with fome of bis former works, engaged his 
attention more clofely than his ordinary purfuits, 
the public is indebted for a valuable performance, 
of which the materials feem^ almoft infeiifibly to 
have fwelled to a volume, long after his moft inti- 
mate friends imagined that he had renounced all 
thoughts of the prefs. The Difquifition concern* 
ing Ancient India, which clofed his hiftorical la- 
bours, took Its rife (as he himfelf informs us) ** from 
♦* the perufal of Major Rennell's Memoir for illut 
" trating his Map of Indoftan. This fuggefted to 
*' him the idea of examining, more fully than he 
*' had done in the introduftory book to his Hiftory 
^' of America, into the knowledge which the An* 
^^ dents had of that country, and of confidering 
^^ what is certain, what is obfcure, and what is &• 
'^ bulous, in the accounts of it which they have 
^* handed down to us.** — ^* III undertaking this 

^ enquiry/' 
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" enquiry/' (he adds,) " he had originally no other 
^^ objeft than his own amufement and inftrudion ; 
^ but in carrying it on, and confulting with care 
^ the authors of antiquity, fome fadb hitherto un- 
^obferved, and many which had not been ex- 
^ amined with proper attention, occurred ; new 
^ views opened ; his ideas gradually extended, and 
^ became more interefting ; till at length he ima- 
^ gined that the refult of his refearches might prove 
** amufing and inftruftive to others." 

Such is the account given by himfelf of the 
origin and progrefs of a difquifition begun in the 
fixty^ighth year of his age, and in twelve months 
brought to a conclufion ; exhibiting, neverthelefs, 
in every part, a diligence in refearch, a foundnefs of 
judgment, and a perfpicuity of method, not inferior 
to th6fe which diftinguifh his other performances. 
From the nature of the fubjed it was impoffible to 
render it equally amufinjg to ordinary readers, or to 
beftow on his language the fame fplendor and 
variety ; but the ftyle poirefies all the charaderifli- 
cal beauties of his former compofitions, as far as 
they could with propriety be introduced into a diC- 
courfe, of which the general defign excluded every 
fuperfluous and ambitious ornament. The obfer-^ 
vations in the Appendix j. upon the charader, the 
manners, and the inftitutions of the people of India, 
prefent a valuable outline of all the moil important 
information concerning them, which was then ac- 
ceffible to the philofophers of Europe y and, if they 
have already loft part of their intereft, in confe- 
quence of the aftonifhing difcoveries which have 

been 
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been fince brought to light in Afia, by a fortunate 
and unexampled combination of genius, learning, 
and official rank, in a few individuals whofe names 
do honour to this country ; they, at leaft, evince 
that ardent and enlightened curiofity which animated 
the Author's enquiries in his moft advanced years ; 
and afford a proof, that his tnind kept pace, to the 
iafl:, with the progrefs of hiftorical knowledge. 

In thefe obfervations too, we may occafionally 
trace the influence of ftill higher motives ; to which 
he has himfelf alluded, with an affecting folemnity, 
in the laft fentences which he addreflfed to the pub- 
lic. " If I had aimed'- (fays he) " at nothing elfe 
" than to defcribc the civil polity, the arts, the 
*' fciences, and religious inftitutions, of one of the 
^^ mofl: ancient and moft numerous races of men, 
^^ that alone would have led me into enquiries and 
^' difcuilions both curious and inftrudive. I own, 
** however, that I have all along kept, in view an 
** objed more interefting, as well as of greater im- 
^^ portance ; and entertain hopes, that if the account 
*' which I have given of the early and high civilifa* 
** kion of India, and of the wonderful progrefs of 
^^ its inhabitants in elegant arts and ufeful fcience, 
^ " iball be received as juft and well eftablifhed, it 
** miiy have fome influence upon the behaviour of 
^* Europeans towards that, people. It was by an 
", impartial and candid enquiry into their manners, 
** that the Emperor Akbar was led to confidgr the 
*' Hindoos as no lefs entitled to protedion and 
♦* favour than his other fubjefts ; gynd to govern 
^^ them with fuch equity and mildnefs, as to n;ierit 

*' from 
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^^ from a grateful people the honouraUe appellation 
^^ of ^ the Guardian of Mankind/ If I might pre* 
^' fume to h(^9 that the defcription I have given 
^' of the manners and inftitutions of the people of 
^^ India could contribute in the fmaUeft degree, and 
^^ with the moil remote influence, to render their 
^^ charader more refpedable, and their condition 
^^ more happy, I ihould clofe my literary labours 
^^ with th^ fatis&dion of thinking that I have not 
" lived or written in vain *.'* 



In concluding this general review of Dr. Ro*> 
bertfon's publications, our attention is naturally led, 
in the firft place, to the extent and variety of his 
hiftorical refearches. In this refped, be has cer* 
tainly not been furpafled by any writer of the pre- 
fent times ; nor would it perhaps be eafy to name 
another who has united to fo luminous an arrange* 
meat of his materials, and fuch mafterly fkill in 
adorning them, an equal degree of induftry and 
exadnefs in tracing them to their original fources. 
After a minute examination of the moil difputed 
paffages of his firft performance, a late author t has 
ventured to pronounce him, " the moil faithful of 
** Hiilorians ;" and I have no doubt that this ho- 
nourable appellation will be fandioned by thofe 
who ihall examine his other works with the fame 
acutenefs, accuracy, and candour. 

In the art of narration too, which, next to cor- 
rednefs in the ilatement of fads, is the moil eiTen- 
tial quaUiication of an Hiilorian, Dr« Robertfon's 

* Sec Appendix to the Life, Note C. f Mr. Laing. 
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Ikill IS pre-eminent : perhaps I might venture to fay» 
that in this art, his chief and charaderiftical excel- 
. lence as an Hiftorian conlifts. I do not, at prefiont, 
allude merely to the richnefs of colouring with 
which he occafionally arrefts the attention ; but to 
the diftindlnefs, perfpicuity, and fulnefs, with which 
he uniformly communicates hiftorical information ; 
carefully avoiding every reference to whatever pre- 
vious knowledge of the fubjeft his reader may ac- 
cidentally poflefs. In this diftindnels and perfpi- 
cuity, fo confpicuous in the great models of anti- 
quity, fome modern writers of unqueftionable talents 
have failed to a degree which renders all their 
other merits of little value ;— a failure more parti- 
cularly obfervable, fmce it became faihionable, after 
the example of Voltaire, to conne£l with the view 
of political tranfa£tions, an examination of their 
effeds on the manners and condition of mankind, 
and to blend the lights of philofophy with the ap- 
propriate beauties of hiftorical compofition. In 
cpnfequence of this innovation, while the province 
of the Hiftorian has been enlarged and dignified, 
the difficulty of his tafk has encreafed in the fame 
proportion ; reduced, as he muft frequently be, to 
the alternative, either of interrupting unfeafonably 
the chain of events, or, by interweaving difquifition 
and narrative together, of facrificing cleamefs to 
brevity. By few writers of the prefent age has this 
combination of philofophy with hiftory been more 
frequently attempted than by Dr. Robertfon; and 
by none have the inconveniences which it threatens 
been more fuccefsfuUy avoided. In the forager 

refpedl 
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refpeft his merit is great ; but in the latter, he ma^ 
be Mdj propofed as a pattern for imitation. 

Nor does the beauty of his narrative confift only 
in the luminous diftin^nefs, and pidurefque ftlec- 
'tion of his details. In a paflage formerly quoted 
from one of Mr. Walpole's letters, it is mentioned, 
among the other recommendations of the Hiftory 
of Scotland, that, ^^ although compofed of pieces 
** of information, each of which would make a 
^ feparate memoir, yet the whole is hurried on into 
" one uninterrupted ftory." The remark is juft, 
and it points at an excellence of the higheft order, 
confpicuous in all Dr. Robertfon's publications; 
the continuity which unites together the different 
parts of his fubjed, in confequence of the addrefs 
and felicity difplayed in his tranfitions. It is this 
lad circumftance which befto^s on his works that 
unceafmg intereft which conftitutes one of the prin- 
cipal charms in tales of fidion ; an intereft eafy to 
fupport in relating a feries of imaginary adventures, 
but which, in hiflorical compofition, evinces, more 
than any thing elfe, the hand of a mailer. 

The attainment of thefe different perfedions was 
undoubtedly much facilitated by the plan w^hich he 
adopted, of throwing into the form of Notes and 
lilullrations, whatever critical or fcientific difcuflions 
appeared to him to interfere with the peculiar pro- 
vince of hiflory. In one of the laft converfations I 
had with him, he mentioned this as an improvement 
ofconfiderable importance in hiflorical writing; and 
his final judgment on the fubjed will be allowed to 
iave great weight in favour of that mode of arrangc- 
I . ment 
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fnent ^hidi he adopted On this point; I know, 
there is a wide diverfity of opinion : nor do I think 
mylelf entitled to pronounce with confidence upon 
either fide, where the bed judges have hefitated 
in their decifion. Our late excellent Colleague Mn 
Smith carried to fuch a length his partiality to the 
ancient forms of clal&cai compofition, that he con- 
fidered, every fpecies of note as a blemifii or imper- 
fe£kion ; indicating, either an idle accumulation of 
fuperfluous particulars, or a want of ikill and com- 
prehenfion in the general defign. Dr. Douglas 
too, the prefent Bifliop of Salilbury, in a letter ad- 
drefled to Dr. Robertfon on occafion of his Ameri- 
can Hiftory, appears diflatisfied with the local fepa- 
ration of the notes from the text; without, however, 
difputing the general principle on which the arrange- 
ment of his materials proceeds. *• I think,*' (fays 
he,) that your notes and illuftrations very frequent- 
** ly contain matter of the greateft importance to 
^^ the ftrengthening the arguments and conclufions 
•* you adopt in the body of the book ; and they are 
** fo widely feparated by the mode of your publica- 
^ tion, that the reader cannot fee, at one view, the 
** great merit of your work. Mr. Gibbon adopted 
^^ this method, in imitatioi^ of your Charles V. ; 
^' but I bdieve he has found the wiflies of the pub- 
*^ lie in lavour of another arrangement; for I untfer- 
^^ ftsmd, in a new edition c^ his Hiftory which we 
^' are foon to have, the notes and illuftrations are 
" to be put at the bottom of the pages to which 
" they refer.-^I ktiow you viU cxcufe this Kberty ; 
^ and irery probalbly, as you have confidered the 

** matter 
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** matter more accurately than fuch readers as I amv 
« you can give very fubftantial reafons for preferring 
^ tbe plan of throwing the notes and illuflrations 
" to the end of the volume/' 

On a queftion of this fort, the fuggeftions of fo 
learned and judicious a critic are undoubtedly enti« 
tied to peculiar d^erence: but I muft be permitted 
to exprefs my doubts whether he has added to their 
weight, by appealing to the arrangement of Mr. 
Gibbon; which, in this mftance, has always appeaiw 
ed to me to be inconvenient in the extreme. In no 
fpecies of writing is^it agreeable to have the attention 
lb frequently withdrawn fom the text; but in hiftcK 
rical writing it is impoflible to devife a more effedual 
expedient for counterading the effeds of the au** 
thor's art. The curious refearch and the ej»gram« 
inatic wit fo often difplayed in Mr. Gibbon's notes, 
and which fometimes render them more amufing 
than even the* eloquent narrative which they are 
meant to illudrate, ferve only to add to the embar* 
raifment occafioned by this unfortunate diilribution 
of his materials. He feems, indeed, from a letter 
publiflied in his pofthumous works, to have been fully 
fatisfied, after a trial of both plans, that the prefer- 
ence was due to that which, after Dr. Robertfon's 
example, he had originally purfued. ^^ I cannot be 
difpWafed" (he obferves) " with the too numerous 
^' and corred impreffions which have been published 
" for the ufe of the Continent at Bafil in Switzerland. 
" Of their fourteen oftavo volumes, the two lad 
" include the whole body of the notes. The public 
^^ importunity had forced me to removp them frpm 
7 ^Mhc 
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*' tht end of the volume to the bottom of the page; 
*' but I have often repented of my compliance *." 

It is remarkable that no alternative fliould hare 
occurred to Mn Gibbon between placing all his notes 
at the bottom of the page, or coUeding them all 
m the form of an Appendix. In the firft edition of 
his firft volume, he followed Dr. Robertfon impli* 
citly in adopting the latter method ; which, although 
by far the more unexceptionable of the two, might 
be obviouily improved by fome limitations. Mr. 
Hume, in a letter to Mr. Strahan, obje£b to it 
ftrongly. *' One is plagued with Gibbon's notes, 
** according to the prefent method of printing the 
*^ book. When a note is announced, you turn to 
^^ the end of the volume, and there you often find 
" nothing but a reference to an authority. All thefe 
** authorities ought only to be printed at the margin 
** or the bottom of the page f.** 

What Mr. Hume here remark^ concerning re- 
ferences to authorities, may be extended to thofe 
fhort explanatory fentences, which, being intended 
to facilitate the reader's progrefs, ihould unquefUon- 
ably be brought under his eye, at the fame time 
with the pafiage they are intended to elucidate. Dr. 
Robertfon, as well as Mr. Gibbon, feems to have 
overlooked this diftin£tion between explanatory 
hints, and notes intended for the gratification of the 
curious ; and hence have arifen (at leaft in part) 
thofe inconveniences in the technical arrangement 
of his volumes, of which Dr. Douglas was led to 
complain. 

♦ Vol. i. p. 178. t Gibbon'8 Poft. Works, vol i. p. 500. 
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A STILL more important btemiih, however, it 
Uiirft be confeffed, than what this /efpcftaWe corre- 
fpondent has fpecified, is fometinies the real fource 
cf the imperfefHon he has remarked ; I mean, that 
a confidefable portion of" the matter which is par- 
celled out among the notes ought to have been ia» 
corporated with the text. Where a writer finds it 
riecetfary to enter into fpeculation and dilcuffiori, 
the whole of his argument (hould undoubtedly be 
dated at once, and not broken down into fragments^ 
which the reader is to colled from different parts 
of the book. In thofe differtations, therefore, which 
fbrni fo confiderable a pan both of the Hiftory of . 
Charles V. and of America, it would perhaps have 
been better, if the Author had adhered lefs clofely^ 
to the plan wliich he has fo judicioufly adopted in 
his hiftorical narrative. The arguments which re* 
commend it in ^he latter fpedes of compofition, it 
h fufficiently evident, do liot apply t0 it when intro^ 
duded into the former. ^ 

After all, whoever attempts to inftruft th6 world 
by any literary undertaking, whether hiftorical or 
fpeculative, will find it neceflary, for the complete 
fttisfeflSon of accurate inquirers, to engage in occa- 
fional'difcuflions which could not be introduced into 
thfe body of the work, without digreffions incon« 
fifteht with' a fimple and diftindl arrangement ; noJf 
comprefled into nbtes' at the bottom of the pagis, 
^hout ftoppihg the reader's progrefs and miflead- 
ing his attention. No writer has been more cooi- 
pletely' aware of this than Mi^. Hume, who, in all 
his publications, both hiftorical and philofopfaicaly 
Vol. L H has 
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has diftinguifhed carefully thofe incidental.fuggef- 
tions whiph are neceflary to prevent any hefitation 
about the text from the critical difquifitions ufeful 
for fatisfying men of curious refearch, or for obvi- 
ating the doubts of more refined fpeculation. Dr. 
Robertfon's fubje<^s, in all his Hiftories excepting 
that of Scotland, engaged him in inquiries more 
open to controverfy, and in arguments refling upon 
information lefs acceffible to ordinary readers, than 
thofe of Mr. Hume. His proofs and illuftrations, 
accordingly, bear a far greater proportion to the 
fize of his volumes ; but I am inclined to think 
that, if examined with proper attention, the arrange- 
ment of them will be found (with a few exqeptions) 
to refleft no lefs honour on his tafte and difcern- 
ment. 

The ftrefs which Dr. Robertfon himfelf laid on 
this peculiarity in his mode of compofition, added 
to the indecifion of Mr. Gibbon with refped to its 
propriety, will, I hope, apologize fufEciently for the 
miQutenefs with which fome of the foregoing par- 
ticulars are dated. — ^Ihe general queftion concern- 
ing the expediency of imitating the ancients, in 
limiting an author's intercourfe with his readers, to 
y what is conveyed in the text, does not feem to me 
to admit of difcuffion. Confidered as fources of au- 
thentic and of accurate information, the value of 
the claflics is infinitely diminifhed by this very cir- 
cumftance; and few, I believe^ have ftudied Mr. 
Smith's works, (particularly his Inquiry into the 
Nature and Caufes of the Wealth of Nations,) with- 
out regretting, on fome occafions, the omiffion of 

his 
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his authorities ; and, on others, the digreflions into 
which he has been led, by conforming fo fcrupu- 
louily to the example of antiquity. 



Of Dr. Robertfon's merits as an Hiftorian, as far 
as they are connefted with the genius of the lan- 
guage in which he wrote, it does not become a 
native of this part of the ifland to exprefs a decided 
opinion. And, accordingly, in the few remarks 
which I am to hazard on that fubjeft, although I 
fliall ftate my own judgment with freedom, I would 
be underftood to write with all poffible diffidence. 

The general ftrain of|his compofition is flowing, \ 
equal j and majeftic; harmonious beyond that of mofl 
Englifli writers, yet feldom deviating, in queft of 
harmony, into inverfion, redundancy, 05 affeftation. 
If, in fome paflages, it may be thought that the 
effefl; might have been heightened by fomewhat 
more of variety in the ftruQiure and cadence of his 
periods, it mUil be recolleded that this criticifm 
involves an encomium on the beauty of his ftyle; 
for it is only where the ear is habitually gratified, 
that the rythm of compofition becomes an objeft of 
the reader's attention. 

In comparing his turn of expreflion with that 
of the Claflical Writers of England, a difierence 
may, I think, be perceived ; originating in the pro- 
vincial fituation of the country where he received his 
educatbn and fpent his life: and, if I am not much 
miftaken, the fame obfervation may be extended, in 
a greater or lefs degree, to moft of our comempo- 
raries who have laboured under fimilar difadvan- 
H 2 tagcs. 
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t9gi9* I do not allude^ at prefeiii) to wbat are mio^ 
monly called ScMicifm; for, from thefe Dr. Rov 
bertfon's works have been allowed^ by th^ moft 
Competent judges, to be remarkably free ; but to 
an occaflonal fubftltution of general or of circuitous 
modes of espref&on inflead of the fimple and fpeci- 
fie Englifh phrafe. An author who liv^ at a dif« 
tance from the acknowledged ftandard of elegance, 
writes in a dialed different from that in which he ift, 
accuftomed to fpeak; and is naturally led to evade, 
as much as poffible, the hazardous ufe of idiomatical 
phrafes, by the employment of fuch as accord wkh 
the general analogy of the language. Hence, in all 
the lighter and more familiar kinds of writing,. t^ 
riik of facrificing eafe and vivacity, and what Dr* 
Johnfon calls genuine Anglicifm *, in order to fecure 
corrednejfs and purity; and hence the difficulties 
with which thofe of our countrymen have had to 
ftruggle, who have aimed at the freedom of the- 
epiftolaiy ilyle, or who have attempted to catch the- 
fbadowy and flieeting forms of Comic I^ialogue* 
The peculi^ity in the manner of IJvy$ c^nfured by 
Afinius Pollioj was probably of a fimilar defcriptioa; 
arifing lefs from an admixture of Paduan idionns: 
tbaqi from the abfence of fuch as marked the 
I diadeft of Rome* " In. Tito Livio," (fays C^in£ti« 
lian) ^^ miree facundi^ viro, putat ineiSe I^ollio 
^^ Afinius quandam Patavinitatem. Quare,^ fii fi^ 
^^ pQ^ft, et verba, omnia, et vox, hujus alumnum 

*'** If Addlfon's language had been lefs idiomaticali it would 
« have loft fomcthiog of its gcnume ATiglxcifm.*'--^-----itvtfx^ 

** Urbia 
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^ Urbis oleant ; ut oratio Romana plane videatur, 
'^ non «ivitate donata •/' 

If, however, m thefe and a few other refpefl^, 
unportant advsmtages are poflefTed by thofe whofe 
ftsuidard of propriety is always before them in their 
ordinary habits of converfation and of bufinefs, it 
mud perhaps be granted, on the other hand, that 
an ear thus familiarized from infancy to phrafes 
which it has been accuftomed to retain, without any 
fele£tion, or any reference to general principles, can 
fcarcely fail to have fome effect in blunting an 
author's difcrimination between the eftabliflied 
modes of clailical expreffion and the accidental jar- 
gon of the day. lUuftrations of this remark might 
be eafily coHefted from writers of the higheft and 
mod dcfcrved reputation ; more particularly from 
fome who have cultivated, with the greateft fuccefs, 
the appropriate graces of the Englifh tongue.-— 
Even the works of Dr. Middleton, which have been 
often recommended to Scotchmen z& the fafeft 
models for their imitation, abound with inflances of 
colloquial language, fandioned probably by the 
autht^rity of the fashionable fpeakers of his time, 
but which, I ftiould fuppofe, would now be ,con- 
iidered as vulgarifms, by fuch of his countrymen 
as have formed thdr tafte on the compofitions either 
of an earlier or (rf a later period. 

In guarding againft theie temporary modes of 
fpeech, the provincial refidence of a Scotchman 
may fometinies have its ufe, by teaching him to 
diftruft his ear as an arbiter of elegance, and to 

* Quinftil. 1. viii. c. i . 
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appeal oh every queftionable point to the praftice 
of tliofe whofe eftabliflied reputaticm gives the ftamp 
of propriety to the phrafeology they have employed. 
If his compofition be deficient in eafe, it may be 
expefted not to fall under the ordinary ftandard, in 
point of purity : nay, it is not impoffible, that in 
his folicitude to avoid idiomatical phrafes, he may 
be occafionally led to animate and to ennoble his 
diOiion ; or, by uncommon and fortunate combina. 
tions of words, tp give to familiar ideas the charm 
of novelty. 

The fpecies of compofition to which Dr. Ro- 
bertfon direfted his ftudies,' was peculiarly adapted 
to his local fituation, by affording him an opportu- 
nity of difplaying all the talents he poffeffed, with- 
out impofing en him a trial of his powers in thofe 
kinds of writing where a Scotchman is moft likely 
to fail. In delineating the characters of Princes, 
Statefmen, and Warriors, or in recording events 
that have happened on the great theatre of public 
affairs, a certain elevation of language is naturally 
infpired by the magnitude -of the fubjedt. The 
engaging and pathetic details of domeftic life vanifh 
before the eye which contemplates the fortunes of 
nations, and the revolutions of Empire ; and there 
is even a gravity of manner, exclufive of every, 
thing familiar or flippant, which accords with qur 
idea of him who fits in judgment on the generations 
that are pafl. It may, perhaps, be queftioned by 
fome, whether Dr. Robertfon has not carried to an 

extreme, his idea of what he has himfelf called the 

» 

dignity ofhifiorj; but, whatever opinion we form on 

this 
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this point, It cannot be difputed, that his plan of 
feparating the . materials of hiftorical compofition 
from thofe which fall under the provinces of the 
Antiquary, and of the writer of Memoirs, was on 
the whole happily conceived j and that one greai 
charm of his works arifes from the tafte and judg* 
ment with which he has carried it into execution-.—^ 
Nor has he fuffered this fcrupulous regard to the 
unity of hiftorical ftyle to exclude that variety which 
was neceffary for keeping alive the reader's atten- 
tion. Whenever his fubjeft admits of being en- 
riched or adorned by political or philofophical diC 
quiiition, by pifturefque dcfcription, or by the in- 
terefting details of a romantic epifode, he fcruplet 
not to try his ftrength with thofe who have excelled 
the moft in thefe different departments of literature; 
uniformly, however, avoiding to mingle in the 
humble fcenes of ordinary life, or to meet his rivals 
on any ground where he did not feel himfelf com- 
pletely their equal. 

To this fyftematical feleftion of the more regular 
and analogical forms of conftrudion, is to be 
afcribed, in a confiderable degree, his popularity 
among foreigners, who unite in efteeming him, not 
only as one of the moft eloquent, but as one of the 
moft intelligible of our writers. And, it may be 
prefumed, the fame circumftance will fecure in his 
favour the fuffrages of pofterity, when the pafling 
idioms generated by the capricious modes of our 
own times, Ihall be antiquated or forgotten *. 

I HAVE only to add, that fome of the foregoing 
obfervations apply more ftrongly to Dr. Robertfon*^ 
* See Appendix to the Life, Note H.* 

H 4 earlier 
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fSirli^ th^ to his later publications* In the HiAorj 
pf Charley V. and ftill more in that of America, h^ 
?renture$ on expreffions which he would not have 
|iazarded befpre the eftabliihment of his literary 
paffie ; and accordingly, it njay be doybted, wher 
riier^ in confequence of this circuraftance, he di4 
not lofe in puruy of didion what he gained in eafe 
l^d frefBdpqa. Perhaps, on the whole, it viU b? 
found thatt of ^U his performances, Charles Yf, k 
tb^t which unites the various reqijiifite^ of good 
jyijting in the greafeft degree. The ilyle is i»pr« 
Biitural and flowing than tl^ai: of the Hiftory of 
Scotland; while, at the feme time, idjomatical 
j)hr»fe5 arc introduced with fo fparing and timid a 
lland^ th^tt it i^ eafy to perceive the Author*s atten-r 
fion to corrednefe waa not fenftbly diminifted. In 
Ibe Hiftpry pf America, although it contains xn^njf 
paflages equal, if not fuperior, to any thing elfe in 
hif writlnglf |he cpmppfuion does not feeip to vhq 
to be fo pniformly poliihed as that of his former 
Fork? ; nor does it always poflefs, in the fame degree, 
Ib^ rjecp|pipendatipn$ of concifipnefe and AmpUcity f , 



SECTION V, 

J^wkfv (fthfi rwr^ adiye Occupations ^P^- Rojje rti 
^onV Uft---CmchJion (^ the ^anatiVfr^Bk^tck 
fjfbis Cbi^ra(lcr^ 

1« rwcwjDg Jhe Hiftory of Dr. Robeytfon'^ Ufe, 
f>ur auwtipn ba^ hitherto b«ien cpp^M to U>ofe 



* Sec il^ppendix to the LJfiPj Nfttc \. 

4 purfuit? 
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ptitiuks which formed the habitual occupation of 
his mind ; and which have left behind them un- 
periihable monuments. His life^ however, was not 
devoted wholly to the cultivation of letters. Hi$ 
talents fitted him in an emuient degree for the bufi- 
nefs of the world ; and the ftation in which Provi- 
dence placed him opened to him a fie}d, which, 
however unequal to his ambition or to his genius, 
afforded him the means of evincing what he might 
have accomplifhed, if his, fphere.of exertion had 
been more extenftve and brilliant. 

Among the adiye fcenes in which Ke had an 
opportunity to engage, the mod confpicuous was 
prefented to him by the Supreme £cclefiaftical 
Court in Scotland. Of the conftitution of this 
court, accordingly, whipb differs in fame remarkT 
able ^particulars from the clerical convppatbns in 
other Chriftito countries, 9 geaer^ outline is niecefr • 
fary, in order to convey a juft idea of the abilities, 
which fecured to him, for a long PQUrfe of years, 
^ unrivalled influence in guiding its deliberations*. 

"The 

^ For the materials both of thi? outline sind of the fubXequent 
view of Dr. Robertfon's fyllem of ecclefiallical policy, I am in^ 
dcbtcd to a paper drawn up (at the requeft of Dr. Robertfon's 
fon,) by the Rev. George Hill, DD. Principal of St. Mary's 
College in the Univerfity of St. Andrews ; a gentlenum inti- 
mately conneded with Dr. Robertfo;i by fricndfhip, and highly 
refpefted by him for the talents and eloquence which hic has for 
many years difplayed in the ecclcfiaftical courts. In general I 
have tranfcribed Dr. Hill's words, taking tUc liberty occafionally 
to jnake fuch flight alterations on the language as were ijecefFary 
for prefervipg fomc degree of uniformity in the ftyk of my nar- 
rative ; and a few retrenchments, which the plan of this Memoir 

rendered 
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" The General Affembly of the church of Scot- 
land is compofed of reprefcntatives from the prefby- 
teries ; from the royal boroughs ; from the four 
tmiverfities ; and from the Scotch church of Camp- 
vere in Holland. The prefbyteries fend two hun- 
dred and ninety members, of whom two hundred 
and one are minifters, and eighty-nine lay-elders ; 
the royal boroughs fend fixty-feven members, all of 
whom are laymen ; the univerfities fend five mem- 
bers, who may be either laymen, or minifters hold- 
ing an office in the univerfity ; and the church of 
Campvere fends two members, one minifter, and 
one layelder. The whole number is three hun- 
dred and fixty-four, of whom two hundred and 
two are minifters, and one hundred and fixty-two 
laymen ; including in the latter clafs the members 
from the univerfities. The annual fittings of the 
Affembly continue only for ten days ; but a com- 
mittee of the whole Houfe (called the Commiffion) 
has four ftated meetings in the year, for the dif- 

patch 



rendered unavoidable. That the public, however, may not lofc 
any part of fo valuable a communication, I have inferted in the 
Appendix, the paragraphs which are here omitted. 

As Dr. Hill's paper was fubmitted to the examination, and 
received the unqualified approbation of three of Dr. Robertfon's 
moft confidential friends (i), it may be regarded as an authentic 
ftatement of his general principles of church government. For 
the fake of connexion, I have adopted into this Se6iion fuch 
parts of it as feemed to me to be ncceflary for completing the 
hiftory of his life ; abftaining, however, fcrupuloufly from ha- 
zarding any ideas of my own> on the fubjed to which it relatet^ 

(x) Drs. Blair^ Carlyle, and Grieve. 

6 
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patch of whatever bufinefs the General Affembly 
bis been unable to overtake *• 

In fubordinwiqn to this fupreme court, there is 
a feries of inferior judicatories rifing, one above 
another, in authority. — ^The loweft of thefe is the 
Kirk'Seffions^ or Parochial Confiftories ; compofed 
of the minifters, together with the lay-elders of their 
refpeftive pariflies. The minifters of a number of 
contiguous pariflbes, together with certain reprefenta- 
tives from the Kirk-Seflions, form a Prejbytery; 
and a plurality of prefbyteries (differing in number 
according to accidental circumftances) form a pro- 
vincial Synod. 

While the conftitution of the Scpttifli church 
adniits of no fuperiority of one minifter above ano- 
ther, it requires from all its individual members, 
and from all its inferior judicatories, ftrift obedience 
to thofe who are placed in authority over them. 
Every court is bound to lay the record of all its 
proceedings from time to time before the tribunal 
which is its immediate fuperior ; any part of its 
proceedings may be brought, by appeal or com- 
plaint, under the review of a higher jurifdiftion ; 
and every minifter, when he receives orders, comes 
under a folemn engagement, " to affert, maintain, 
^^and defend the dodrines, difcipline, and govern- 
" ment of the church ; and never to attempt any 
" thing, diredlly or indireftly, which may tend to 
" its fubverfion or prejudice/' 

In confequence of this fubordination of judica- 
tories, the General Affembly determines, as the 

* See Appendix to the Life, Note K. 

V court 
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court of laft refort, all the caufes brought under its 
review, and has the power' of «ifc>rcing without 
co&tronl, c^dience to its decrees. It poflefTes alfo 
. ^juendvc legifladve powers, as it may, with the 
coocurrejjcc of a majority of prcfbyteries, eua^ laws 
for the government of the whole church. 

By the AGt of 159a, which gave a 1^1 eftab- 
Ufhmcnt to the form of church government now 
delineated, the patron of a vacant parifli was en- 
titled to prefent to the prefbytery a perfon properly 
qualified ; and the prefbytery were required, after 
fubjefting the prefentee to certain trials and exami- 
nations, of which they were conftituted the judges, 
^ to ordain and fettle him as minifter of the parifli, 
** provided no relevant objeftion Chould be ftated 
** to his life, dodrinc, and qualifications.** This 
right of prefentation, however, although conferred 
by the 'fundamental charter of Prefbyterian govern^ 
ment in Scotland, was early complained of as a 
grievance ; and accordingly, it was aboHflied by an 
aft paffed under the Ufurpaiion. At the Reftora* 
tion it was again recovered, but it was retained only 
for a few years ; the Revolution having introduced 
a new fyftem, which vefted the right of eleftion in 
the heritors, elders, and heads of families in the 
parifti. The 10th of Queen Anne at laft reftored 
the rights of patrons ; but the exercife of thefe 
rights was found to be fo extremely unpopular, that 
minifters were generally fettled, till after the year 
1730, in the manner prefcribed by the Aft of King 
William. 

DtTRiNo this long period^ an averfion to the law 

of 
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of patiocage took deep root in the minds of the 
people ; and the circumftances of the times were 
fttchas to render it inexpedient for the church courts 
ta contend with a prejudice fo inveterate and> 
uoiveriaL 

Whbn thePceflsyteriaa eftabliihment fell a facri* 
fice ta the policy introduoed.at the Reftoratbn, the 
nunifterS' who refufed to conform to prelacy werd 
ejefted from didr churches, and underwent a 
fevere perfecution. The firmnefi which they dif* 
played on this occafion.exhibits a ftrength of cha* 
raster which has never been furpafied ; but their 
fituation, while deprived of die countenance of law^ 
aad left entirely to the guidance of private coa* 
fdene^ was neceflariiy fuch, as to infpire inde* 
pendant principles ineonfiftent with regular fubordi- 
nation and difcipline ; ahd, accordingly,^ at the Re- 
volution^ when the Preibyterian government was 
re-eftabliflsed^ and many of the ejected minillers 
reftored to tbrir pulpits, they brought along. with 
them into the church a fpirit fcairdy compadble 
with the connedion in which it flood with the 
paramoXmt authority of the ftate. Thdr fucceiTorSy 
trained in the iame fenQments,.faw the right of 
patronage revived in times which they regarded' 
with a jealous eye ; and, without allowing theni*^ 
felves* to ,wetgh the expediency of that mode of^ 
fettlement, they confidered it as an appendltge of 
epiiicopacy wliioh \t was the duty of every good- 
Prefbyterian ta oppofe.— While the people, there- 
fore^ refilled, with violence the firit attempt vfbich^ 
was made;. about, the; year 1730 to* exercife • this 

right. 
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right, the church courts, although they could nor 
entirely difregard the law, contrived, in many in- 
fiances, to render it ineffedual ; and fandioned by 
their authority the prevailing prejudices againft it* 
They admitted it as an uncontrovertible, principle 
in Prefbyterian church government, that aprefentee, 
although perfeftly well qualified, and unexception- 
able in life and doftrine, was neverthelpfs inadmif- 
fible to his clerical office, till the concurrence of 
the people who were to be under his miniftry had 
been regularly afcertained. The form of exprefling 
this concurrence was by the fubfcription: of a paper 
termed a Call; which was confidered as a ftepfo 
indifpenfable towards conftituting the paftoral rela- 
tion, that the church-courts, when diflatisfied with 
it, as an exprefiion of the general wiihes of the 
pariflb, fometimcs fet afide the prefentee altogether; 
and when they did authorife a fettlement, proceeded 
in a manner which fufficiently implied a greater 
refpeft for the call than for the prefentation. 
The circumftances underftood to be neceflary 
' for conftituting an adequate call^ were unfufceptible 
of a pi^cife definition. The unanimous confent of 
land-holders, elders, and heads of families, was fel- 
dom to be looked for ; nor was even an abfolute 
majority confidered as indifpenfable, if the concur- 
rence .aflforded a reafonable profpeft of an harmoni- 
ous and ufeful fettlement. This principle of deci- 
fion was fo vague in itfelf, and fo arbitrary in its 
application, that much was left in the church-courts 
to the private judgment of individuals, and much 
to their prejudices and pailions ; while the people 

finding 
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finding that a noify and flrenuous opp^fition feldom 
failed of fuccefs, were encouraged to profecute their 
obje£b by tumult and violence- Many of the clergy, 
confidering it as a matter of confcience not to take 
any (bare in the fettlement of an obnoxious pre* 
fentee, refufed on fuch occafions to carry into exe- 
cution the orders of their fuperiors ; and fuch was 
the temper of the times, that the leading men of 
the Affembly, although th^ wiflied to fupport the 
law of the land, found themfelves obliged to have 
Fccourfe to expedients ; imppfrng flight cenfures on 
the difobedient, and appointing fpecial committees 
(whom it was found fometiraes neceffary to proted 
by a military force), to difcharge the duties which 
the others had declined. . 

Measures of this kind, purfued with little varia- 
tion for about twenty years, had fo relaxed the dif- 
cipline of the church, that individuals openly claimed 
it as a right to difobey its fentences, whenever their 
difobedience was juftified, according to the beft of 
their judgment, by a principle of confcience. 

Such was the flate of the ecclefiaflical eftablifli- 
mcnt in Scotland when Dr. Robertfon and his 
friends began to take an adtive fhare in its bufmefs, 
Diffatisfied with the fyftem adopted by his predecef- ' 
fors, and convinced that the more free any confti- 
tution is, the greater is the danger of violating its 
fundamental laws, his vigorous and enlightened 
mind fuggcfted to him the neceflity of oppofing 
more decifive meafures to thefe growing diforders, 
and of maintaining the authority of the church by . 
fnforqing the fubmiffion of all its members. The 

two 
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two capital aAicIes by which he conceived pre&y* 
fery to be diftinguiChed from every other ecclefiaffi* 
cal eftablifliment, were the parity of its miniftersf', and 
Ae fubordination of its judicatories.—^* Wherever 
^ there is a fubordination of Courts/' (as he has 
himfelf obferved in an authentic document of 
his ecclefiaftical principlesr,) ^' there is one court 
** that muft be fupreme ; for fubordination were in 
*' viain, if it did not terminate in fome laft refort. 
*^ Such a fupreme judicature is the General Aflem- 
** bly of the church of Scotland ; and therefore, if 
'*" its diep ifipns could be difputed and difobeyed by 
^^ inferior courts with impiinity, the Prefbyterian 
*^ conftitution would be entirely overturned. On 
** this fuppofition, there is no occalion for the 
*• church of Scotland to meet in its General Affem- 
** blies any more ; its government is at an end ; and 
*' it is expofed to the contempt and fcom of the 
*^ world, as a church without union, order, or dSf- 
*^ cipliue ; deftitute of ftrength to fupport its own 
•' conftitutions, and falling into ruins by the abnfe 
"of liberty.'^ 

A QUEsirioN which came under the confidera- 
* tion of the Affembly in the year 175 1, when he 
fpoke for the firft time in that filprieme court, af- 
forded hiiii an opportunity of unfolding his general 
principles of ecclefiaftical government. The coti- 
dtifit' of a clergyman, who had difobeyed a fentehcc 
of a former Affembly, gave rife to a warm difcuf- 
fiori ; in the courfe of which. Dr. Robertfort, filp^ 
pbrted-bya few of his friends, contended for the 
expediency of a fevere arid exetnplafy fentence. 

But- 
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But this doctrine was then fo little underftbod or 
reliihed, that he was kft in an inconfiderable 
minority. 

The ^omijiyjlon bi that Aflcmbly, at their meet- 
iiig, in November 17 ji, ordered the Prelbytery of 
Dunfermline, Ivhich had already been guilty of diC* 
obedience^ to admit Mn Richardfon as minifter df 
Inverkeithing ; intimating to them, at the fame 
time, that in cafe of their continued contumacy^ 
the CommifliOn was to proceed^ at their next meet* 
ing in March, to a very high cenfure. The prefby- 
tery again difobeyed ; and yet the Commiilion, with 
a prepoftetous lenity, fuifered their condud to pafs 
Tvith impunityi The inconiiftency and inexpe^^ 
diency oiF thiis fentence were urged ftrenubufly by 
Dr. Robertfon and his friends, who in their diffent^ 
or proteft againft it, have left a Valuable record of thd 
general principles on which they afted. The paper 
is ftill extant, aUd though evidently a hafty compo* 
fition, bears, in various paflages, the marks of Dr. 
Robertfon's htod *. 

Dr. Robertson argued this caufe in the OenCi^. 
ral Aflembly 1752; and, fuch was the impreffion 
made by the argument contained in the proteft, and 
more fully illuftrated in his fpeech, that the fupteme ^ - 

court reverfed the judgment of the Commiflioii^ 
and depofed one of th& minifters of the preiby tery 
of Dunfermline, for difobeying the orders of his 
fuperiors. 

This deciiion was the complete triumph of the 
principles for which Dr. Robertfon and his friends 

* See Appendix to the Life, Note L* 

Vot. L I had 
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had ftniggled. It put an end to thofe temporary 
expedients and devices which had hitherto been 
adopted in the fettlement of parifhes : it put an end 
to thofe extraordinary committees which Affemblies 
had been in ufe to appoint for relieving difobedient 
prefbyteries from their duty; and it adminiftered 
to the inferior judicatories, as well as to individuals, 
an ufeful leflbn of that fubordination which the 
peace, of fociety requires. 

The fuccefs of thefe attempts had probably fome 
effe£t in determining Dr. Robertfon to continue his 
attention to the affairs of the church ; more efpe- 
cially, after his office in the Univerfity put it in his 
power to be returned annually as a reprefentative 
to the General Aifembly. By an uninterrupted 
attendance in that court for nearly twenty years, he 
acquired an intimate acquaintance with the whole 
train of its bufinefs ; while the influence which he 
thus fecured was increafed and confirmed by his 
conciliating manners ; by the charms of his con- 
verfation; and by the celebrity of his name. 
He had the happinefs alfo of being warmly fup- 
ported by mofl of the friends who joined him in 
the Aflembly 1751 ; and who, without any jea- 
loufy of the afcendant which he pofTefled, arranged 
themfelves with cordiality under his flandard. The 
period from his appointment as Principal of the 
Univerfity till his retreat from public life, came, 
accordingly, to be diftinguifhed by the name of 
Dr. RobertfoJi's adminijiration: a name wlach im- 
plied, not any appointment from Government, nor 
any power in the diftribution of favours j but merely 

the 
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the weight he derived firom the confidence of a 
great majority of his brethren, who approved of the 
general principles on which he aded. , 

The circumftances which chiefly diftinguifhed his 
fyftem of policy were, jfir/iy a ileady and uniform 
fupport of the law of patronage ; and, fecondlyj an 
impartial cxercife of the judicial powenof the church*. 

In the former of thefe refpefts, his exertions are 
fuppofed, by his friends, not only to have produced 
in the ecclefiaftical eftablifhment a tranquillity un- 
known in former times j but to have contributed, 
in no fmall degree, to the peace and good order of 
the country. The public language of the church 
fecms to bear teftimony to the prevalence of thefe 
ideas. For a long feries of years annual inftrudions 
had been given to the Commtffion^ " to make due 
"application to the King and Parliament', forre- 
" drefs of the grievance of patronage, in cafe a 
" favourable opportunity for doing fo fliould occur.** 
But thefe inftru£lions were omitted in 1784, foon- 
after Dr. Robertfon retired from the bufmefs of the 
Aflembly ; and they have never fince been renewed. 

A sysTEMATicAL regularity, to which the 
church of Scotland had been little accuftomed, in 
the exercife of its judicial power, was another eflFefl: 
of the afcendant which Dr. Robertfon pofTelTed in 
the conduft of its bufmefs. 

A COURT fo popular in its conftitution as the 
General Aflembly, is but ill calculated for the pa- 
tient and difpafllonate invefl:igation necelTary for the 
adminiftration of juftice. As its annual fittings, 

* Sec Appendix to the Life, Note M. 
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too, continue only for a few days, its mode of prd* 
cedure (irregular and loofe as it is in many refpeSs) 
is very imperfedly underftood by the great majority 
6f clerical members, who enjoy a feat in it only 
once in four or five years : hence, an inattention to 
forms ; and a difpofition to undervalue their im- 
portance, when they appear to ftand in the way of 
iipmediate expediency. To correft, as far as pot 
fible, this unfortunate bias, inherent in the conftitu- 
tion of all popular tribunals, Dr. Robertfon felt it 
to be his duty to employ all his abilities ; convinced, 
that a wife and impartial adminillration of juftice can 
only be efFedlually fecured by a ftri£t adherence to 
eftablifhed rules. A complete acquaintance with 
thefe, which he foon acquired from his regular at- 
tendance on the deliberations of the Aifembly, gave 
him a decided fuperiority over thofe who were only 
occafionally members ; and he was enabled gradually 
to enforce their ftrift obfarvance by the confidence 
which was generally repofed in his principles and 
his talents. 

Such were the objefts which Dr. Robertfon had 
chiefly in view as an ecclefiaftical leader, and which 
he profecuted, during thirty years, with fo great 
lleadinefs and fuCcefs, that not only tte fyftem in^ 
troduced by him continues ftill iti vigour, but the 
decifions which he didated form a fort of Common 
Law of the church *.** — With refpeft to the van- 
ous incidental difculfions in which he was, on dif* 

* Thus far I have availed myfelf of Dr, Hill's communica- 
tion. A more full illuftrsltidn of fome of the particulars here 
ilateds will be found in the Appendix. 

ferent 
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ferent occafioris, called on to take ah aftlve cdncern, 
it is impoffible for me to enter into details. One 
of thefe, however, which occurred towards the clofe 
©f his public life, is of too memorable a nature to 
be paffed over in filencc. — 

The diilurbances occafioned in Scotland in 1 779, 
by the propofed extenfion to that part of the king- 
dom of the repeal of the penal laws againft Roman 
Catholics, are well known to all who have the 
flighteft acquaintance with the hiftory of that pe- 
riod ; and are ftill frefli in the recoUeftion of the 
greater part of this Society. Some of us too are 
able to bear teftimony, from what fell undpr our 
own immediate obfervation, to the firmneft and 
tranquillity which Dr. Robertfou difplayed at a 
very critical junfture j when, after repeated a£ls of 
fuccefsful and unpunifhed outrage, committed in 
different parts of this city, a furious populace threat- 
ened an attack on his houfe, and were only re- 
trained by a military force, from facrificing his life 
to their vengeance. 

The leading principles w^hich on that occafion 
direded his conduct in the church courts, will be beit 
underftood from a ftateraent of fads, which formed 
partof oneof his fpeeches in the fubfequent Affembly *• 

* The following extra£l is tranfciibed, with fomc trifling ver- 
bal corredlions, from an account of the proceedings of the Ge- 
neral Affembly, puWi{hcd in the Scots Magazine for 1779. As 
the account in general (I am affured) is executed with corred- 
oefs and impartiality, the/tf^arfce pf Pr. Robertfon's fpeeoh 
may be prefumcd to be faithfully (t^ted 5 but, in other rcfpedU* 
ample allowances muft be made for the inaccurficies to be expected 
from an anonymous reporter, writing (as is probable) from 
mempry, or from imperfeft notiei. 
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*' The firft intimation I had of any intention to 
*' grant relief to Papifts from the rigour of penal 
** ftatutes, was in the news-papers. Though I had 
*' obferved with pleafure, the rapid progrefs of libe- 
** ral fentiments in this enlightened age ; though I 
*' knew that fcience and philofophy had diffufed the 
** fpirit of toleration through almoft every part of 
** Europe ; yet I was fo well acquainted with the 
' *' deep-rooted averfion 6f Britons to the doftrines 

'' and fpirit of Popery, that I fufpefted this motion 
*^ for giving relief to Papifts to be premature. I 
" was afraid, on the one 'hand, that the liberal 
*' fenfiments of thofe by whom it was made might 
*' induce them to grant too much. I dreaded, on 
<* the other, that paft offences might be imputed to 
** the Catholics of -the prefent age, and exclude 
*' them from that degree of indulgence, which I 
'* confidered as no lefs beneficial to the nation, than 
** fuitable to the fpirit of the Gofpel. But when I 
** obferved the uncommon unanimity with which 
*' the bill was carried through both Houfes ; when 
*' I faw Miniftry and Oppofition v)dng with each 
*' other in adivity to forward it ; when I beheld 
** that refpeftable body who affume to themfelves 
" the diftinguiftiing appellation of Old Whigs taking 
** the lead avowedly in fupporting it ; when I ob- 
♦* ferved a Bench of Bifliops, of whom I may juftly 
** fay, thatj in learning, in decency of manners, and 
** in zeal for the Pr'oteftant religion, they are not 
" inferior to ariy of their predeceflbrs, co-operating 
*' heartily with the other promoters of that bill, my 
^* curiofity to know precifely the nature and extent 
^* gf th^ indulgwce granted, became very great. 

^' Upon 
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• 

** Upon perufing the bill itfelf, all my apprehenfions 
" vaniflied ; the relief given to Papifts appeared 
" neither too great nor too little. By the ttatute 
" of laft feffion, no political power is conferred on 
^' Papifts. They are not entitled to hold any public 
*' office. They can neither eleft, nor be elefted, 
" members of any corporation ; far lefs can ibey 
*' chufe, or be chofen, members of the Houfe of 
" Commons-. In confequence of this ftatute, an 
*' Englifli Papift has not acquired the privileges of 
" a citizen ; he is reftored only tcr the rights of a 
" man. By a law paffed in a feafon of jealoufy, 
" alarm, and fadion, Papifts were rendered inca- 
" pable of inheriting property by fucceffion or con- 
" veyance, of tranfmitting it to others, or of acquir- 
*' ing it by purchafe ; and the ecclefiaftics of that 
" religion who fiiould take upon them the educa- 
" tion of youth, were to be puniflied with perpetual 
" imprifonment. It is from thefe penalties and dif- 
" abilities alone, that they are now relieved. They 
** may now inherit, they may devife, they may pur- 
" chafe^ Formerly they were in a ftate of pro- 
** fcriptlon and incapacity : now they are rendered 
^' what the law calls perfona; capable of legal 
^' fundions in the poffeffion and difpofal of their 
*^ own property. Nor are thefe conceffions gra- 
*' luitous. ^ Before a Papift can enjoy the benefit of 
*' them, he muft fwear allegiance to our gracious 
" Sovereign ; he muft abjure the Pretender ; he 
" muft rejeft as an impious pofition, that it is laW- 
" ful to murder or deftroy any perfon under pre- 
" tence of their being heretics j he muft declare it 

1 4 "to 
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^^ to be an uncbriilian principle, that faith is not to 
^^ be kept with heretics j he muft difclaim the power 
•^ of the Pope to difpenfe with the obligation of an 
*^ oath } he muft fwear, that it is no article of his 
^^ faith that a Pope or Council can either depofe 
*^ princes, or exercife any civil or temporal jurif- 
*^ diftion within this realm : m (hort, he muft give 
<< every fecurity that thp moft fcrupulous anxiety 
^ could devife, to demean himfelf as a loyal and 
^^ peaceable fubjeS. Thefe flender rights, the loweft 
*^ a man can claim or enjoy in a focial ftate, are the 
*^ amount of all the mighty and dreaded acquifitions 
•^ made by Papifts in virtue of this law. I rejoiced 
^^ in the temperate wifdom of the legiflature, and 
*? forefaw, that a >vealthy body of fubjefts in 
*^ England, and a very numerous one in Ireland, 
•* would, inftead of continuing adverfe to a govern- 
^^ ment which treated them with rigour, become 
V attached to their king and country by the ^loft 
*^ powerful of all ties, gratitude for favours received, 
*' and defire of fecuripg the continuance of favour, 
^' by dutiful conduQ:, With fuchviews of thefalvitary 
, *f effefts of the repeal, it was impoflible not to 
^^ wifti that the benefit of it might be extended 
*Vto the Roman Cathdlics in Scotland* * * 
# # # * 

^' As foon, however, as I perceived the extent 
*^ and violence of the flame which the difcuflion of 
^9 this fubjefl: had kindled in Scotland, my ideas 
^•* concerning the expedience at this juncture of the 
i^ ineafure in queftion, began to alter. For although 
i' I did think, and I do ftill believe, that if the Pro- 

" teftants 
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'^ teftants in this country had acquiefced in the re- 
*^ peal as quietly as our brethren in England and 
*^ Ireland, a fatal blow wobld have been given to 
" Popery in the Britifh dominions; I knew, that in 
^^ legiflation, the fentiments and difpoHtions of the 
*^ people for whom laws are made fhould be attended 
" to with care. I remembered that one of the wifeft 
*' men of ^ntiquity declared, that he had framed for 
^'^ his fellowocitizen^ not the bed laws, but the beft 
*' laws which they could bear. I recollefled with re* 
•' verence, that the Divine Legiflator himfelf, accom- 
^- modating his difpenfations to the frailty of his fub- 
^' je6ls, had given the Ifraelites for a feafon, Jiatutes 
*' which were not good. Even the prejudices of the 
^^ people are, in my opinion, refpe£table ; and an 
^^ indulgent legiflature ought not unneceifarily to 
♦^ run counter to them. It appeared manifeftly 
^^ to be found policy, in the prefent temper of the 
♦' people, to foothe rather than to irritate them ; and 
^' however ill-fouixded their apprehenfions might be, 
^* fome conceflion was now requifite in order to re- 
^' move them. In every argument againft the re- 
^' peal of the penal laws, what feemed chiefly to 
^* alarm my brethren who were adverfe to k, was 
^* the liberty which, as they fuppofed, was given by 
^' the aft of laft felfion toPopifh ecclefiaftics to open 
^^ fchools, and take upon them the public inftru&ion 
** of youth. In order to quiet their fears with re- 
^* fpea to this, I applied to his Majefty's Advocate 
^^ and Solicitor-General, a&d by their permiflion, I 
^* propofed to a refpeftable minifter and elder of 
^' this church, whp defervedly poffefs much credit 

^^ with 
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" with the oppofers of this repeal, that fuch provifos 
** fliould be inferted in the bill which was to be 
** moved in Parliament, for reftraining the Poplfh 
*' clergy in this point, as would obviate every dan- 
" ger apprehended* Thefe gentlemen fairly told 
*' me, that, iffuch apropofition had been made more 
^ early, they did not doubt that it might have pro- 
** duced good effects ; but, now matters were gone 
*' fb far, that they were perfuaded nothing lefs 
" would fatisfy the people than a refdlution to drop 
" the bill altogether. Perfuaded of the truth of 
" what they repr^fented, feeing the alarm fpread 
" rapidly in every quarter, and knowing well how 
*' imperfedly tranfadions in this country are under- 
** flood in the other part of the ifland, I confidered 
^ it as my duty to lay before his Majefty's fervants 
^ in London, a fair ftate of the fentiments of the 
*' people in Scotland. My ftation in the church, I 
** thought, intitled me to take this liberty in a 
'^ matter purely ecclefiaftical. I flattered myfelf, 
*' that my avowed approbation and ftrenuous fup- 
*' port of a meafure which had been unhappily fo 
** much mifunderftood, might give fome weight to 
'* myn-eprefentations. I informed them, that the 
** defign of extending the repeal of the penal 
*' ftatutes of King William to Scotland, had excited 
^ a very general alarm: that the fpirit of oppofition 
** to this meafure fpread among the King*s moft 
*^ loyal and attached fubjefts in this country : that 
*' nothing would calm and appeafe them, but the 
" relinquifliing all thoi;ights of fuch a bill : that the 
*' procuring of the intended relaxation for a hand- 

4 . «ful 
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" fill of Catholics, was not an advantage to be put 
" in competition with the imprudence of irritating fo 
^ great a body of well-affefted fubjefts : that if the 
" meafure were perfifted in, fatal effefts would 
" follow, and no man, how g»eat foever his faga;^ 
" city might be, could venture to foretel what would 
" be the extent of the danger, and what the violent 
" operations of jux incenfed populace: that, grounds 
" lefs as the fears of the people might be, it was pru^ 
" dent to quiet them : and that the fame wifdom 
" and moderation which had induced Government^ 
" fome years ago, to repeal the Aft for naturalizing^ 
" the Jews, in confequence of an alarm, as ill-ground- 
" ed in the fouthern parts of the ifland, ought now 
" to make a fimilar conceffion, from indulgence to 
*' the prejudice of the people on this fide of the 
" Tweed. 

" Such has been the tenor of my condufk 
" While I thought a repeal of the penal ftatutcg 
" would produce good effefts, I fupported it openly;: 
** when I forefaw bad confequences from perfiAing 
" in a meafure which I had warmly approved, I 
" preferred the public good to my own private fenti- 
" ments ; I honeftly remonftrated againft it ; and 
" I have the fatisfadion to think, that I am the only 
" private perfon (as far as I know) in Scotland, 
" who applied to thofe in power, in order to prevent 
*^ this much dreaded repeal, which has been repre- 
" fented as the fubverfion of every 4*acred right for _ 
" which our anceftors contended and fuff^d.'* 
# # # # 

The laft Aflembly in which Dr. Robertfon fat 

was 
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was that of 1780. While his faculties were yet 
vigorous, his conftitution unbroken, and his in- 
fluence undiminifhed, he chofe to withdraw from 
the aftive fcenes in which he had fo long borne a 
part, and to confecrate the remainder of his life to 
the quiet purfuits of ftudy, and to the paftoral duties 
of his profeffion. His retreat was deeply regretted 
and fincerely felt by his friends; nor was it lefs 
lamented by many individuals of the oppofite party 
in the church, who, while they refifted his prin- 
ciples of ecclefiaftical policy, loved his candour, and 
refpeflcd his integrity *. 

Among thefe, there is one, whofe liberal and 
affeflionate 25eal in embalming the memory of a 
political antagonift, recalls to our recolledion, 
amidft the unrelenting rancour which difgraces the 
r faftions of modern times, the memorable tribute 

which Metellus paid to the virtues of Scipio on the 
day of his funeral : Ite^ Ftliiy celebrate exequias; 
nunquam Civis majoris funus videbitis^.-^ need 
fcarcely, after what I have hinted, mention to the 
Society the name of Dr. Erlkine; of whofe Sermon 
on the death of his colleague, it is difficult to fay, 
whether it reliefs greater honour on the chara£ler 
of the Writer, or of him whom it commem6ratcs. 
The Author will, I hope, pardon me for tranfcribing 
one paffage, which is intimately conneSed with 
this part of my fubjeft, and which combines^ with 
a tcftimony of ineftimable value to Dr, Robertfon's 
fame, fbme important information which I could 
npt fupply from any fource of equal authority. 

♦ Sec'Appeftdix to the Life, Note N. f Plin, Hift, Nat. vii. 44. 
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^^ His fpeeches in church courts were admired by 
*^ thofe whom they did not convince, and acquired 
" and prefcrved him an influence over a majority 
^ in theni, which none before him enjoyed : though 
" hk meafures were fometimes new, and warmly, 
** and with great ftrength of argument, oppofed^ 
" both from the prefs, and in the General Affem- 
" bly. To this influence many caufes contri- 
" butedi :-— his firm adherence to the general prin- 
" ciples of church policy, which he early adopted ; 
^ his fagacity in forming plans ; his ileadinefs in 
•* executing them ; his quick difcernment of what- 
" ever might hinder or promote his defigns ; his 
^ boldnefs in encountering difficulties ; his prefence 
" of mind in improving every occafional advantage; 
" the addrefs with which, when he faw it neceflary, 
** he could make an honourable retreat ; and his 
" Ikill in ftating a vote, and feizing the favourable 
" moment for ending a debate, and urging a deci- 
" fion. He guided and governed others, without 
" fceming to aflume any fuperiority over them"*: 
" and fixed and ftrengthened his power, by often, 
" in matters of form and expediency, preferring the 
" opinions of thofe with whom he afted, to hi^ 
" own. In former times, hardly any rofe up to 
" ^eak in the General AflTembly, till called upon 
" by the Moderator , unlefs men advanced in years, 
^^ of high rank, or of eftabliflied charafters. His 
" example and influence encouraged young men o( 
" abilities to take their fliare of public bufinefs ; 
" and thus deprived Moderators of an engine fot 

" presenting 
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i^ prevlsnting caufes being fairly and impartially 
*' difcuffed. The power of others, who formerly 
" had in fome meafure guided ecclefiaftical aflFairs, 
*' was derived from minifters of ftate, and expired 
*' with their fall. His remained unhurt amidft 
" frequent changes of adminiftration. Qreat men 
*' in office were always ready to countenance him, 
*^ to co-operate with him, and, to avail themfelves 
*' of his aid. But, he judged for himfelf, and 
*' fcorned to be their flave ; or to fubmit to receive 
*' their inftrudlions. Hence, his influence, not con- 
*' fined to men of mercenary views, extended to 
" many of a free and independent fpirit, who fup- 
" ported, becaufe they approved, his meafures; 
" which others, from the fame independent fpirit, 
** thought it their duty fteadily to oppofe. 

" Deliberate in forming his judgment, but, 
" when formed, not eafily moved to renounce it, 
" he fometimes viewed the altered plans of others 
" with too fufpicious an eye. Hence, there were 
•able and worthy men, of whom he exprefled 
*' hirafelf lefs favourably, and whofe latter appear- 
" ances in church judicatories, he cenfured as in- 
^' eonfiftent with principles which they had formerly 
" profijlTed : while they maintained, that the fyftem 
" of ' managing church-affairs was changed, not 
" their opinions or conduft. Still, however, keen 
" and determined oppofitipn to his fchemes of 
" ecclefiaftical policy, neither extinguilhed his 
*' efteem, nor forfeited his friendly offices, when he 
*^ faw oppofition carried on without rancour, and 

" when 
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" whai he believed that it originated from confcfence 
"and principle, not from perfonal animofity, of 
" envy, or ambition */* 

I SHALL not prefume to add any thing in illuf- 
tration of thefe remarks. The greater part of them 
relate to tranfa£Uons of which I had no immediate 
knowledge, and of which I am not a competent 
judge ; and, at any rate, no teftimony of mine could 
increafe the value of praife from fo able and fo 
impartial a hand. Of one quality, however, at. 
cribed to Dr. Rob^rtfon by his colleague, ■— his 
ability in debate, — I may be allowed to exprefs my 
ovm opinion ; as I was often led by curiofity, in 
my early years, to witnefs the proceedings of the 
court where it was * principally difplayed ; and 
which, fince the union of the kingdoms, is all that 
exifts in Scotland, to preferve the femblance of po- 
pular deliberation. This part of his fame will foon 
reft on tradition only ; but by many who are ftill 
able to judge from their own recollection, I fhall 
not be accufed of exaggeration, when I fay, that in 
finie of the rtioft effential qualifications of a fpeaker^ 
he was entitled to rank with the firft names which 
have, in our times, adorned the Britifh Senate. — - 
Nor ws^si the oppofition with which he had to con- 
tend uawprtjiy of his exertions j formidable as it 
long was ki zeal and numbers, and aided by acom* 
Unation qf talents which will not ea01y be equalled; 
the copious and fervid declamation of Crojbie; the 
claffical, argumentative, and commanding eloquente 
of Dick; and'thepowerful, though<courfe, invedive 

* DifcourfeS; &c. bj Jol|Q Erflqiie^ D^Pz p« ^^i* 

of 
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6f JPreebairitj whofe name would^ in a different ag^^ 
have been tranltnitted to |}ofl:erity with thofe of the 
ruftic and intrepid apoftles who freed their country 
from the hieraifchy of Rome *. 

The charafkeriftic of Dn Robertfon's eloquencd 
was ferfuafi9n;ii^vmldj rational^ and conciliating, 
yet manly and dignified. In carljr life, when forced 
as a partifan to expofe himfelf to the contentious 
heat of popular difcufiloii, he is faid td have b&en 
diftinguiflied by promptitude and aninuition in re-i 
pelling the attacks which he occalionally etitounter-t 
ed ; but long before the period during which I knew 
him, he had become the acknowledged head of his 
party, and generally fpoke laft in the debate ; re- 
fuming the arguments on both fides, with fuch per- 
fpicuity of arrangement and expreflion ; fuch refpe^t 
to his antagbnifts ; and fuch an air of candour and 
eameftnefs in every thing he faid, that he often 
united the fuffrages of the Houfe in favour of the 
conclufions he wiflied to eftablifh. 

His pronunciation and accents Were flrongly 
marked with the peculktities of his country ; nof 
was this defe£t compenfated by the graces of his 
delivery! His manner, however, though deficient 
in eafe, was interefling and impreffive } and had 
fomethiiig in its general efFed, neither unfttitable 
to his profeflional flation, nor to the particlilar flyle 
of his eloquence. His dl&ion was rich andfplendid^ 

• Andrew Crofcic Efq. ViccDean of the Faculty of Advo* 
Cfttes. Robert Dick, D^D. one of the Minifterl of Edinburgh*; 
The Rev. Mr. Freebaimy Miniftrr of Dunbarton. All of them 
died mahy ytftrs before Or* Robertfon. 

&nd 
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toii abounded with the fame beauties that charac* 
terife his writings. 

In thefe details with refpe£l to his ecclefiaftical 
politics, I may perhaps be thought by fome to have 
l;^eea more circumftantial than Viras neceflUry ; but^ 
as he himfelf always dwelt on that fubjeft with 
peculiar fatisfadion, I could not pdfs it over more 
flightly than I have done. Nor is it fo foreign, as 
it may at firfl appear, to his character as an Hifto- 
riac ; for^ narrow and obfci^re as his field of a£Hon 
Vfzsj it afforded him a clofer view than mofl author^ 
have enjoyed^ df the intrigues of contending fac- 
tions ; and an opportunity of ftudying, though on 
a fcale comparatively fmall, the pafGons that decide 
the fate of nationsa In tracings accordingly, iht 
fprings of human condud, his fagacity is ftrongly 
Impreffed with that knowledge of the world, which 
experience alone can communicate ) and, even. in 
thofe charaderiftical portraits^ on which he has 
lavifiied all the decorations of his ftyle, he is feldom 
if ever mifledj either by the affe£hition of eloquence, 
or of metaphyfical refinement, from a faithiful ad- 
herence to truth and nature. 

I wouJbD willingly enlarge on his merits in a 
different department of his profeffional employ- 
ments, of which I am more competent to judge 
from perfonal knowledge^ were I not afraid^ that 
iny own academical habits might lead me to at^ch 
an inteteft to what would appear of little moment 
to others^ I fhall therefore only remark, in gene- 
ral, his afliduous attention, amidft his various' occu- 

Vol. I. % pations. 
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pations, both fpeculative and a£tive, to the minuteft 
duties of bis office as Head of the Univerfity; duties^ 
which nothing but his habits of arrangement, and 
the fevereil ceconomy of his time, could have 
enabled him to difcharge with fo little appearance 
of hurry or inconvenience. The valuable acceCBon 
of books which the public library received while 
under his adminiftration, was chiefly owing to his 
prudent and exa£t application of the rery flender 
funds appropriated to that eftablifiiment ; the vari* 
ous focieties, both literary and medical, which^ in 
this place, have long contributed fo effentially to 
the improvement of the rifing generation, were, 
mod of them, either planned or reformed under 
his diredion and patronage ; aiid if, as a feat of 
learning, Edinburgh has, of late more than for- 
merly, attra&ed the notice of the world, much muft 
be afcribed to the influence of his example, and 
to the luftre of his name. The good fenfe, temper, 
and addrefs, with which he prefided for thirty years 
in our Univerfity meetings, were attended with 
efieS;s no lefs eflential to our profperity ; and are 
attefted by a fad which is perhaps without a parallel 
in the annals of any other literary community; 
that, during the whole of that period, there did not 
o^cur a fmgle quefUon which was not terminated 
by an unanimous decifion. 

Ik confequence of the various connexions with 

fbciety', which arofe from thefe profeifional duties^ 

and from the intereft which he was led to take, 

both by his officii fituation, and the activity of his 

^ public 
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public fpifk, in the literary or the patriotic under* 
takings of others *, a confiderable portion of Dr. 
Robertfon's leifure was devoted to converfation and 
company. No man enjoyed thefe with more reliih; 
and few have poflfeffed the fame talents to add to 
their attrad ions. • 

A RICH ftock of mifcellaneous information, ac- 
quired from books and from an extenfive inter- 
courfe with the world, together with a perfeft 
acquaintance at all times with the topics of the day, 
and the foundeft fagacity and good fenfe applied to 
the occurrences of gommon life, rendered him the 
moft agreeable and inftru3ive of companions. He 
feJdom aimed at wit ; but, with his intimate friends, 
he often indulged a fportive and fanciful fpecies of 
humour. He delighted in good-natured, charafter* 
iftical anecdotes of his acquaintance, and added, 
powerfully to their eflfed by his own enjoyment in 
relating them. He was, in a remarkable degree, 
fufceptible of the ludicrous : but, on no occaiion^ 
did he forget the dignity of his charafter, or the 
decorum of his profeflion ; nor did he even lofe 
fight of that claflical tafle which adorned his com- 
pofitions. His turn of exprefGon was corred and 
pure; fometimes, perhaps, inclining more than is 
expeded, in the careleflhefs of a focial hour, to 
formal and artificial periods ; but it was ftamped 
with his own manner no lefs than bis premeditated 
ftyle r k was always the language of a fuperior and 
a cultivated mind, and it embellished etery^ fubje^b 
on which he fpoke. In the company of Grangers, 

*- Sec Append^ to the Life, Note Ow 
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he increafed his exertions to amufe and to inform ; 
and the fplendid variety of his conirerfation vm 
commonly the chief circumftance on which they 
dwelt in enumerating his talents ^^^-^-and yet^ I muft 
acknowledge, for my own part, that much as I 
always admired his powers when they were thus 
called forth, I enjoyed his focieiy lefs-, than when 
Ifaw him in the circle of his intimates^ or in the 
bofonj of his family* 

It only now remains for me to mention his ex- 
emplary diligence in the difcharge of his paftoral 
duties i a diligence which, inftead of relaxing as he 
advanced in life, became more confpicuous, when 
his growing infirmities withdrew him from bufinefs, 
and lefTened the number of his active engagementSv 
As long as his health allowed him, be preached 
regularly every Sunday ; and he continued to do fo 
cccafionally, till within a few months of his death* 

The particular ftyle of bis pulpit eloquence may 
be judged of from the fpecimen which has been 
long in the hands of the public ; and it is not im-* 
probable, that the world might have been fevoured 
with others of equal excellence, if be had not loft, 
before his rentoval from Gladfmuir, a volume of 
fermons which he^had compofed with care. , The 
facility with which he could arrange his ideas, 
added to the corre&nefs and fluency of his extem- 
porary language, encouraged him to lay afide the 
praftice of writing, excepting on extraordinary oc- 
cafions $ and to content himfelf, m general, with 
fuch fhort notes as might recal to hh memory the 
principal topics on which he meant to enlarge* To 
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the value, however, and utility of thefe unpremedi- 
tated fermons we bave the honourable cefUmony of 
his learned and excellent colleague, who heard him 
preach every wedk for more than twenty years. 
^ His diicourfes from this place," fays Dr. Erikine, 
^' were fo plain, that the mod illiterate might eafily 
^* underftan4 them, and yet fo correft and elegant 
^^ that they could not incur their cenfure, whofe 
^ tafte was more refined* For ieveral years before 
^^ his death, hi feldom wrote his fermons fully, 
^ or exadly committed his older fermons to me-^ 
^ mory ; though, had I not learned this from him- 
^ felf, I ihould not have fufpected it ; fuch was the 
^^ variety and fituefs of his illuftrations, the accuracy 
^ of his method, an4 the propriety of his ftyle." 

His health began apparently to decline in the 
^d of the year i79i. Till then, it had been more 
uniformly good than might have been expe£ked 
from his ftudious habits } but, about this period, 
be fuddenly difcovered ftrong fymptoms of jaundice^ 
which gradually undermined his conftitution, and 
terminated at length in a lingering and fatal illnefs. 
He had the proved of death long before him ; a 
profped deeply afiiiding to his family and his 
friends ; but of which, without any vilible abate- 
ment in his fpirits, he happily availed himfeif, to 
adorn the do&rines which he had long taught, by 
an example of fortitude and of Chriftian refignation. 
In the concluding^ ftage of his diforder, he removed 
from Edinburgh to Grange Houfe in the neighbour* 
hood, where be had the advantage of a freer air, 
90d a more quiet Situation, and (what he valued more 
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than moft men) the pleafure of rural objefts, and 
of a beautiful landfcape. While he was able to 
walk abroad, he commonly paffed a part of the day 
in afmall garden, enjoying riie fimple gratifications 
it afforded with all his wonted relifli. Some who 
now hear me will long remember, — among the 
trivial yet interefting incidents which marked thefe 
laft weeks of his memorable life, — his datly vifits 
to the fruit-trees (which were then in bloffom), and 
the fmile with which he, more than once, contrafted 
the intereft he took in their progrefs, with the event 
which was to happen before their maturity. At 
his particular defire, I faw him (for the laft time) 
on the 4th of June 1793, when his weaknefs con- 
filled him to his couch, and his articulation was 
already beginning to fail : and it is in obedience to 
a requeft with which he then honoured me, that I 
have ventured, without confulting my own powers, 
to offer this tribute to his memory. He died on the 
I ith of the fame month, in the 7 ift year of his age. 
I HAVE already hinted at his domeftic happinefe. 
Nothing was wanting to render it perfeft while he 
lived i and, at his death, he had the fatis&dion to 
kave, in profperous circumftances^ a nuxnerdus 
fiuaily, uilited to each other and to their excellent 
iBother by the tendereft affeSion. His eldeft fon, 
an emment lawyer at the Scotch bar, has been only 
prev^ited by the engagemesitg of an active pro* 
fcifion, from fuftainii^ his father's Bterary name ; 
while his two younger* fons, both of whom very 
early embraced a military life, have carried his 
vigour and enterprize kuo a. difBenuit career of 
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ambition *• His elded daughter is married to Mr« 
-Brydone, the well-known author of one of our moft 
elegant and popular books of Travels. Another is 
the Widow of the late John Ruflel £fq. Clerk to 
the Signet) and one of the members of this Society, 
The general view which has been already given 
of ^r. Robertfon's occupations and habits, fuper* 
fedes the neceflity of attempting a formal delinea' 
tion of his charader. To the particulars, however, 
which have been incidentally mentioned in the 
courfe of this biographical (ketch, it may not be 
unimportant to add, that the fame fagacity and 
good-fenfe which fo eminently diftinguilhed him as 
a Writer, guided his condu£l in life, and rendered 
bis counfels of ineftimable value to his friends. He 
was not forward in offering advice ; but when con* 
fulted, as he was very frequently, by his younger 
Acquaintance, he entered into their concerns with 
the moil lively intereft, and feemed to have a plea- 
fure and a pride in imparting to them all the lights 
of his experience and wifdom. Good-fenfe was 
indeed the moft prominent feature in his intelledual 
charader ; and it is unqueftionably, of all the qua« 
lities of the underftanding, thai which eifentially 
conftitutes fuperiority of mind : for, although we 
are fometimes apt to appropriate the appellation of 
genius to certain peculiarities in the int^Ue^ual 
habits, it is he only who diftinguifhes himfelf from 
the reft of mankind, by thinking better than they 
pn the fame fubjefts, who feiirly brings his powers 
ioto comparifon with others. This was in a re« 

* S^t Appendix to tht Life, Note P. 
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markable -degree the cafe with Dr. Robertfon, 
He was not eminent for metaphyfical acutenefs ; nor 
did he eafily enter into fpeculations involving mathe- 
matical or mechanical ideas ; but, in thofe endow? 
ments which lay the foundation of fuecefsful con- 
dud:, and which fit a man to acquire an influence 
ov^r others, he had no fuperior. Among thofe 
*who have, like him, devoted the greater part of life 
to ftudy, perhaps it would be difficult to find his 
equal. 

His praSical acquaintance with human nature 
was great, and he poffefled the foundeft and mod 
accurate notions of the chara£l:ers of thofe with 
whom^ he was accuftomed to aflbciate. In that 
quick penetration, indeed, which reads the foul, 
and eftimates the talents of others by a fort of in- 
tuition, he was furpaffed by many ; and I have often 
known him mifled by firft imprelSons : but where 
he had an opportunity of continuing his obferva- 
tions for a length of time, he feldom failed in form, 
ing conclufions equally juft, refined, and profound. 
In a general knowledge of the world, and of the 
ways of men, his fuperiority was ftriking and indif- 
putable J ftill more fo, in ray opinion, than in the 
judgments he formed of individuals. Nor is this 
furprifing, when we cpnfider the joint influence of 
his habits as an hiftorian, and as a political leader. 

Too much cannot be faid of his moral qualities. 
Exemplary and amiable in the offices of private life, 
he exhibited, in his public condud, a rare union of 
political firmnefs with candour and moderation.*-^ 
i* Pe enjoyed/' fays Dr. Erfldne, ** the bounties of 
$ ^* Providenc^ 
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** Providence without running into riot ; was tentt 
f^ perate without aufterity ; condefcending and a& 
*' fable without meannefs ; and in expence neither 
^* fordid nor prodigal. He could feel an injury, and 
^' yet bridle his pailion ; was grave, not fullen } 
• * fteady, not obftinate ; friendly, not officious ; 
** prudent and cautious, not timid.**— The praife is 
liberal ; and it is exprefTed with the cordial warmth 
of friendihip ; but it comes from one who had the 
beft opportunity of knowing the truth, as he had 
enjoyed Dr. Robertfon's intimacy from his child- 
hood, and was afterwards^ for more than twenty 
years, his colleague in the fame church ; while his 
zealous attachment to a different fyftem of eccle* 
fiaftical government, though it never impaired his 
aSedlion for the companion of his youth, exempts 
him from any fufpicion of undue partiality. 

In point of ftature Dr. Robertfon was rather 
above the middle fize ; and his form, though it did 
not convey the idea of much aftivity, announced 
vigour of body and a healthful conftitution. His 
features were regular and manly; and his ey6 fpoke 
at once good-fenfe and good-humour. He appeared 
to greateft advantage in his complete clerical drefs; 
and was more remarkable for gravity and dignity 
in difcharging the funftions of his public ftations^^ 
than for eafe or grace in private fociety. His por- 
trait by Reynolds, painted about twenty years ago, 
is an admirable likenefs : and fortunately, (for the 
colours are already much faded,) all its fpirit is pre- 
ferve4 in an excellent mezzotinto. At the requeft 
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of his colleagues in the Univerfity *, who y^trt 
anxious to have feme memorial of him placed 
in the public library, he fat again, a few. months 
before his death, to Mr. Raebum ; at a time when 
his altered and fickly afped rendered the talk of 
the artift peculiarly difficult. The piclure, however, 
is not only worthy, in every refpeft, of Mr. Rae- 
burn's high and deferved reputation, but to thofe 
who were accuftomed to fee Dri^ Robertfon at this 
interefting period, derives an additional value from 
an air of languor and feeblenefs, which ftrongly 
^ marked his appearance during his long decline. 

I SHOULD feel myfelf happy, if, in concluding this 
Memoir, I could indulge the hope, that it may be 
the tfieans of completing and fMiifliing that pi^ure 
which his writings exhibit of his nvind. In attempt. 
ing to delineate its charaQeriftic features, I have 
certainly poffeffed one advantage ; — that I had long 
to opportunity of kaowfng and ftudying the ori- 
ginal; and that my portrait, fuch as it is, is correft- 
ly copied from my own impreffions. I am fenfible, 
at the fame time, that much more might have been 
accomplilhed by a writer whofe purfuits were more 
congenial than mine to Dr. Robertfon's: nor would 
any thing have induced me to depart, fe fer as I 
have now done, from the ordinary courfe of my 
own ftudies^ but my refped for the laft wifli of a 
mwsh lamented friend, expreffed at a moment when 
nothing remained for me but filent acquiefcence. 
• Sec Appendix to the Life, Note Q^ 
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NOTE A. p. lo. 

THE information contained in the following note, (for 
which I am indebted to the friendifaip of Dr. Car- 
lyle^) cannot fail to be acceptable to thofe, to whom the 
Literary Hiftory of Scotland is an objeft of curiofity. 

" The SeleB Society owed its rife to the ingenious Allan 
*' Ramfay, (fon of the Poet of that name,) and was intended 
** for Philofophical Inquiry, and the improvement of the 
^* Members in the Art of Speaking. They met for the 
'' firfl: time in the Advocates' Library, in May 1754, and 
'^ coniifted only of fifteen, who had been nominated and 
" called together by Mr. Ramfay and two or three of hia 
" friends. At that meeting they formed themfcJves into 
" a fociety, into which the Members were ever after 
*^ elefted by ballot, and who met regularly every Friday 
" evening, during the fittings of the Court of Scffion, 
" both in fummer and winter. . 

** This Society continued to flourifh for feveral yearsi 
'^ and became fo faihionabie, that, in 1 759, their nombev 
"amounted to more than 130 j which included all rhc 
^^ Literati of Edinburgh and its neighbourhood, and niany 
" of the NoWlity and Gentry, who, tboagha few of them 
'^ only took any fhare in the debates, thought themfekes 
" ki well entertained, and inftrufted, tiiiU they gave 
" punftual attendance. In this Society, which remained 
" in vigour for fix or feven years. Dr. Robcrtfon made a , 
" confpicuoua figure. By his means it was, and by the 
" appearances made by a few of his brethren, that a new 
*' luftre was throwja on their order. From the Revoiu- 
" tion, (when the Church liad been chiefly filled with in- 
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«* cumbcnts that were ill-educated,) down to this period, 
.** the Clergy of the Eftablifbed Church had always been 
" confidered in a fubordinatc light, and as far inferior to 
«* the Members of the other Learned Profeflions, in know- 
** ledge and liberal views. But now, when compared 
*^ togethar, on this theatre for the exhibition of talentS| 
^* they were found tp be entitled to a^ lead an equal (hare 
•* of praife ; and having been long deprefled, they werc^ 
^ m <:ompenfation, as ufual, raifed full as high as they 
•* deferved. When the Seleft Society commenced, it 
^ was not forefeen that the Hiftory of Scotland during 
*< the reign of Mary, the Tragedy of Douglas, and the 
** Epigoniad, were to iflue fo foon from three Gentlemen 
^ of the Ecclefiaftical Order. 

** When the Society was on the decline, by the avo? 
^* cations of many of its moft diftinguilhed members, and 
•* the natural abatement of that ardor which is excited by 
•• novelty and emulation, it was thought proper to deft 
*< fixed prefidents to prefide in their turns, whofe duty it 
** was to open the queftion to be debated upon^ that a 
•* fair field might be laid before the Speakers. It was 
^ obferved of Dr. Robertfon, who was one of thofe Pre- 
•' fidents, that v^ereas moft of the others in their previ- 
*' ous difcourfes exhaufted the fubjefl: fo much that there 
♦* was no room for debate, he gave only fuch brief, but 
«* artful Iketches, as ferved to fuggeft ideas, without Icad- 
f* tng to a decifion. 

« Among the moft diftinguiflied Speakers in the Sele£l 
«« Society were Sir Gilbert Elliott, Mr. Wedderbum, 
•« Mr. Andre>|r Pringle, Lord Kaims, Mr. Walter Stewart, 
« Lord Elibank, and Dr. Robertfon. The Honourable 
" Charles Townfliend fpoke once. David Hume and 
^ Adam Smith never opened their lips. 

** The Society was alfo much obliged to Dr. Alcxan- 
•* der Monro, Senior, Sir Alexander ^Dick, and Mr. 
<V Patrick Murray, Advocate, who, by their conftant atr 
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tendance and readinefs on every fubjeft, fup{5orted thi 
debate during the iirft year ef the eftablifliment, when 
otfaerwife it would have gone heavily on. The fame ' 
part was afterwafds more ably perfotmed by Lord Mon- 
boddo^ Lord Elibahk, and the Reverend William Wilkie, 
all of whom had the peculiar talent of fupporting their 
paradoxical tenets by an inexhauftible fund o^ humour 
and argument." 
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A PRINTED Lift of the Members having been accident* 
ally preferved by Dr.jCarlyle, I need make no apology for 
giving it a place in this Appendix, as a memorial of the 
ftate of Literary Society in Edinburgh, forty years ago. 

List of the Members of the Select Society, 17th 

Oftober, 1759. 
Rev. John Jardine, Minifter id Patrick Murray, Advocate. 



Edinburgh 

Francis Home, M. D. 

Adam Smith, FrofeiTor of 
Ethics at Glafgow. 

Alex. Wedderburn (now Lord 
Chancellor). 

Allan Ramfay (afterwards 
Painter to His Majefty). 

}ames Burnet, Advocate (after- 
wards Lord Monboddo). 

John Campbell, Advocate (now 
Lord Stoneficld)., 

Rev, Alex. Carlyle, Miniftcr 
at Invereik. 

William Johndon, Advocate 
(now Sir William Pulteney). 

James Stevenfon Rogers, Ad* 
vocate. 

David Hume. 

John Swinton , Advocate (after- 
wards Lord Swi .ton ) . 



Patrick Hume ef Billy, Advo- 
cate. 

Alex. Stevenfon, M. D. 

Walter Stewart, Advocate. 

John Home (Author of Dou- 
glas). 

^Robert Alexander, Merchant. 

James Ruffell (afterwards Pro* 
feffor of Natural fhilofophy )• 

George Cockburn, Advocate. 

David Clerk, M. D. 

George Brown (Lord Colflon). 

Rev. Will. Robertfon, Minifter 
in Edinburgh. 

John Fletcher (now General 
Fletcher Campbell). 

Alex. Agnew, Advocate. 

John Hope, M. D. 

Sir David Dalrymple, Ad- 
vocate (afterwards Lord 
Hailcs), 

Gilbert. 
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Gilbert Eltiot, one of the 
Lords Commiffioners of the 

Admiralty. 
Sir Harry £rflcine> Bart. 
Rev. Hugh Bkur, one of the 

Minifters of Edinburgh. 
Andrew Siewart (now M. P. 

for Weymouth). 
Charles Fyfch Palmer. 
George Morrifon, Advocate. 
Andrew Pringle (Lord Ayl- 

moor). 
Alex. Monro, Sen. M. D, 
David Rofs, Advocate (now 

Lord Ankervillc). 
Right Hon. Patrick Lord 

Elibank. 
Earl of Glafgow. 
Sir Alex. Dick, Bart. 
Robert Arbuthnot (now Se- 
cretary to the Board of 

Truftees for Manufadures, 

&c.). 
Adam Fairholmc, Merchant in 

Edinburgh. 
Major James Edmonftone. 
Charles Hamilton Gordon, 

Advocate. 
James Ferguflbn of Pitfour, 

Jan. Advocate. 
David Kennedy, Advpcate 

(afterwards Earl of Caflils). 
John Dalrymple, Advocate 

(now Baron of Exchequer). 
Major Robert Murray (after- 
wards Sir Robert Murray). 
Rey. Rob. Wallace, Miniftcr 

in Edinburgh. 
John Gordon, Advocate. 



Alex. MaxwdUf MerchftBt m 

Edinburgh. 
John Coutts, Merchant in 

Edinburgh. 
Will. Tod, Merchant in Edin- 

burgh. 
Tho, Millar (afterwards Prefi- 

dent of the Court of Seffion). 
Robert Chalmers. 
Mr. Baron Grant. 
Captain James Stewart. 
Sir Jolyi Stewart, Advocate. 
James Guthrie, Merchant. 
Charles Congalton, Surgeon in 

Edinburgh. 
Rev. Will. Wilkie, Miniftes at 

Rathp. 
John Monro, Advocate. 
Captain Robert Douglas. 
Alex. Tait, Writer in Edin- 
burgh. 
George Chalmers, Merchant in 

Edinburgh. 
Colonel O ugh ton (afterwards 

Sir Adolphus Oughton). 
John Adam, ArchiteA. 
Robert JV^hite, M. D. 
Henry Home (Lord Kaims). 
James Montgomery, Advocate 

(now Chief Baron of Exche- 
quer). 
David Dalrymple, Advocate 

(afterwards Lord Wefthall). 
Rev. GcoVgj Kay, Minifter in 

Edinburgh. 
George Muir, Clerk of Jufti- 

ciaiy. 
George Clerk (afterwards Sir 

George Qerk). 

Lieut 
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Lieut. Col. Archilmld Mont« 

gomery (afterwards £ari of 

Eglinton). 
Right Honourable Lord De(k« 

foord. 
Robert Berry, Advocate. 
Adam Auftio, M. D. 
Lieut. Col. Morgan. 
George Drummond (Lord 

Provoft of Edinburgh). 
The Earl of Lauderdale. 
Alex. Bofwell (Lord Auchin- 

Icck). 
Alex. Udneyy Commilfioner of 

Excife. 
Rev. George Wifhart, Miaif- 
, ter in Edinburgh. 
Right Honourable Lord BtU 

haven. 
Francis Garden, Advocate 

(afterwards Lord Garden- 

ftone). 
David Rae, Advocate (now 

Lord Jufticc Clerk). 
Maaifield Cardonnel^ Commif- 

iloner of Excife. 
Right Hon. Lord Abcrdour. 
John Murray of Philiphaugh, 

Advocate. 
Will. Tytler, Writer to the 

Signet (Author of the Vin- 
dication- of (^ Mary ) . 
Colin Drunnn)ond, M. D. 
Robert Dundas (afterwards 

iVefident of t^t Court of 

Seifion). 
Stamp Brookfbaoks. 
Wm. Nairne, Advocate (now 

Lord Dunfinan). 



James Adam, Archited* 
Captain Charles Erflune. 
Hugh Dalryjnple» Advocate 

(Author of Rodondo). 
James Hay, Surgeon. 
Mr. Baron Erikine (afterwards 

Lord Alva). 
John Clerk (Author of Naval 

Taaics). 
John MacGowan, Jun. Writer 

in Edinburgh. 
Earl of Galloway. 
John Graham of Dougalddon. 
James Carmichacl, Writer to 

the Signet. 
Adam FergufTon (afterwards 

Profeffor of Moral Philofo- 

phy). 
George Drummond of Blair. 
Will. Cullen, M. D. 
Hay Campbell, Advocate (now 

Prcfident of the Court of 

Seffion), 
Alex. Murray, Advocate (after* 

wards Lord Henderland). 
Rev. Robert Dick. 
Right Honourable Lord Gray* 
Earl of Errol. 
James Dewar, Advocate. 
Captain David Weddcrburn. 
Major James Dairy mp!e. 
Archibald. Hamilton, M.D. 
Andrew Cheap. 
Andrew Crofbie, Advocate. 
Eurl of Aboyne. 
Adam Ferguffon, Advocate 

(now Sir Adam Fei^ufr 

fon). 
Earl of Sdkirk. 

John 
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|olin Turton. Honoutabk Gtorgt Raififaiy^ 
Cofmo Gordon (afterwards one Advocate* 

of the Barons of Ezche- Earl of Rofeberry. • 

qucr). ' EarlofCaffils. 

kight Honourable Lord GaiN William Graham, Advocate. 

lies. John Pringle of Grichton. 

Earl of Stlriierland< Right Hon. Chai Townlhend^ 

Ciiptain Dougald Campbell* George Wallace^ 



NOTE B. p* ig^ 

From William St&ahaNj £fy. to Dr. kosERTsoK* 

Rev. Sir, London j Feb. 28, 1759. 

WHEN I received yoUr farewell letter on the conclufion 
of your hiftory, 1 was determitied not to anfwer it till I 
Could tell you, with certainty, and from iiiy own perfonal 
knowledge, what reception it met with in this place. And 
what i am going to tell you, I dare fay you have had from 
many of your friends long ago. No matter for that. 
Every man, and efpecially one in my way, has an oppor* 
tunity to hear the public fentiments through m^ny di£fereift 
channels. I have now waited till I could be fully informed} 
and as I have been partictilarly folicitous to procure authen- 
tic intelligence, you will not be difpleafed at my confirming 
ifirhat ydU have heard before, as tire love to fee a piece of 
good news in the Gazette (exCufe the vanity of the com* 
parifon) even though we have read it a month before in all 
the other papers.— I don't remember to have heard any 
book fo univerfally approved by the beft judges, for what 
are fold yet, have been only to fueh. The people in the 
country know nothing of it, unlefs from the advertife- 
ments ; and a Htftory of Scotland is no very enticing title, 
•i— But iftany of the firft diftinftion in town have perufed it 
With great fatisfadion. They wonder how a Scotch pat*- 
fon, and who had never beeii out of Scotland, could be 
able t6 write in fo corre£l, fo clear, fo manly, and fo 
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fletyous a ftyle. The Speaker of the Houfe of Commons^ 
in particular, prefers the ftyle to that of Bolingbroke, and - 
every body that I have either fecn or heard of, think it one 
of the very beft performances that had been exhibited for 
many years^ As thefe are not fuperficial judges, you may be 
aifured that the fame you have acquired will be pprmanenti 
and not only permanent, but extending daily. Next week 
you will fee fome extrads^from it in the Chronicle, whicti 
will ferve to give the people at a diftanCe from town fomc 
idea of its excellence i but without that, or any thing elfe^ 
the report of thofe who have read it in London, will fooii 
fpread its reputation ; for the capital always gives the lead 
this way as well as in moft other cafes. The impreffion^ 
therefore, certainly will be gone before another can be got 
ready. Mr. Millar has wrote to you alreadyabout reviling it 
for another edition, and I think the fooner you fend up fome 
of the (heets, the better, that no time may be loft. Does 
not this anfwer your moft fanguine expe&ations ? For, in- 
deed, a more favourable reception could not be hoped for^ 
I moft fincerely wilh you joy of your fuccefs, and have not 
the leaft doubt' but it will have all the good efie£is upon 
your future fortune which you could poflibly hope for, or 
expcd. Much depended upon the firft performance y 
that trial is now happily over, and henceforth you will fail 
with a favourable gale. In truth, to acquire fuch a flood 
of reputation from writing on a fubjeft in itfelf fo unpo- j 

pular in this country, is neither a common, nor a con* 
temptible conqueft. — ^I will not troiible you more on a 
fubjeft of which you muft needs have heard a great deal 
from hence lately. I rejoice in your good fortune, and anl 
with much efteem and fincerity. Dear Sir, 

Your moft obedient fervaiit, 
WILL. StRAHAN. 

The following Letter frd'm Mr. Strahan*s fon, forms an 
interefting counterpart to the foregoing article : 
Vol. li L Fr$m 
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Trom Andrew Strahan, Efq, to Dr. Robertson. 
Dear Sir, London, 19th Novembers 1792. 

BEING at the fea-fide in Suflbx when I received your 
favour of the 26th alt. I have had no opportunity till now 
of acknowledging it, and at the fame time informing myfetf 
of the ftate of the Edition, fo as to anfwer your queftioQ. 

Mr. Cadell (who is now with me, and who defires to 
be af{e£lionately remembered) is of opinion with me, 
that we {hould take the enfuing feafon of (hips failing to 
India to reduce the quartos, — But we will print an edition 
in oftavo, next fummer, whatever may then be the ftate 
of the former, and we will thank you for a contCt copy at 
your leifure. 

The fourtcentli Edition of your «* Scotland^ will be 
publiftied in the courfe of the winter, during which it is 
our intention to advertife all your works ftrongly in aU the 
papers.— And we have the fatisfa£l:ion of informing you, 
that if we may judge by the fale of your writings, your 
literary reputation is daily increaCng, 

I am, with much efteem, &c. 

NOTE C. p. 34. 

The praife contained in the following letter, (though left 
profufely beftowed than by fome other of Dr. Robert- 
fon's correfpondents,) will not appear of fmall value to 
thofe who are acquainted with the character of the 
writer, and with his accurate refearches into the antiqui* 
ties of Scotland. 

Frtim Sir David Dalrymple u Dr. Robertsok. 
Dear Sir, Edinburgh, 20th Feb. 1776. 

I AM very happy in your favourable acceptance of die 
Annals of Scotland. Even your opinion is not enough to 
make me think of going beyond the Reftoration of James.I. 
Your Sketch of the Hiftory from that time to the death of 
faane^ V. is of itfelf fufficient to deter me. It is very 

poffible 
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^offible that in your delineation of the hiftory of the five 
Janlefes, there may be errors and otnlflionsi but you have 
drawn all the chara£lcrt ^ith fuch hiftorical truth, that if 
I wete to work on the fanle grdunci> I liiight fpoil and 
over-cbiirge the cs^nras } at the fame time, the feader would • 
not fee himfelf * iti a ftfange countty-J-^very objeft would 
be familiar to him; There is another reafoil, and that is a 
politick dne^ for niy (lopping (hotu Many readers might 
take it for graiitcd thiat I woUld write disfaVburably of the 
Stewarts, froih prejudice of education ot faniily. Other 
readers might fufpe£l my impartiality^ and thus, there 
Would be little profpedl of toy being favourably heard. 
If I hate health to finifli my plan, I propofe to go back 
into the laws of Scotland* That is a work of which I 
muft not lofe fight, after I have laboured folong upon it *• 
I SEND you a book which I have re-publiflied, and beg 
Jfour acceptance of it. 1 am^ 
Deat Sif, 

Your moft obedieiit 

and obliged humble fervaht^ 

DAV. DALRYMPLE* 

TiiE fbliowing Letters, which have been kindly Commu- 
nicated to me by a friend of Lord Hailes, afcertain fom0 
impottant dates with refpeft to the progrefs of Dr* 
Robertfon^s ftudies : 

Dr. Robertson to Lord Hail£^4 
Sir^ Gladfmuir, 22d OSt. fj^s. 

I INTEND to employ fome of the idle time of this 
Urnitet in making a more diligent enquiry Ihan ever I have 

* It is much to be regretted that the work here alluded to by 
Lord Htdled was never Carried into complete fexeciutioa. The 
fra^ents, however^ of fuch a writer relative to a £ubje6t on 
which he had fo long beftowed attention, could not fail to be 
of great value ) and it is to be hoped that they will one day be 
cointttttmcated to the public* 

L a <^one 
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done into that period of Scots Hiftory from the death of 
King James V. to the death of Queen Mar^« Thave the 
more common hiftories of that time, fuch as' Buchananj 
Spottifwood) and Knox, but there are feveral colleAions 
of papers by Anderfon, Jebb, Forbes, and othersj) which 
1 know not how to come at^ I am pervaded you have 
moft of thefe books in your librarfj and I flatter myfelf 
you will be fo good as to allow me the ufe of them. You 
know better what books to fend me, and what will be 
neceflary to give any light to this part of hiflory, than I 
do what to a(k, and therefore I leave the particular books 
to your own choice, which you'll pleafe ordfer to be given 
to my fervant. Whatever you fend me, {hail be ufed 
with much care, and returned with great punduality. — 
j beg you^ may forgive tlys trouble. I am with great 
tefpeft, &c. 

Dr. RoBERTsoi^ to Lord Hailes. 
Sir, Gladfmuir, 26th July, I757» 

1 HAVE now got forward to the year 1660, and as it 
.larillhe impoffible.for me to fteer through Cowrie's con- 
fpiracy without your guidance, I muft take advantage of 
the friendly offer you was pleafed to make me, and apply 
to you for fuch books and papers as you think to be ne- 
ceffary for my purpofe. — ^l would wifh to give an accurate 
•and rational account of the matter, but not very minute. 
• 1 have in my poffeffion Calderwood's MSS. and all the 
common printed hiftories ; but I have neither Lord Cro- 
marty's account, nor any other piece particularly relative 
to the confpiracy. I beg you may fuppjy tne with as 
many as you can, and dire£l me to any thing you think 
|nay be ufeful. The papers you are pleafed to c6mmuni- 
cate to me, (hall be fhewn to no human creature, and no 
farther ufe fhall be made of them than you permit. My 
fervant will take great care of whatever books or papers 
you give him. I need not fay how fenCble I am of the 

,5 good 
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good will with which you are pleafed to in(lru6i me in' 
this curidus point of hiftory, nor how much I expcGt to 
profit by it. I ever am, &c. 

Dr. Robertson to Lord Hailei, 
Sir, Edinburgh, 8th Nov. 1 758. 

I HAVE taken the liberty to fend you inclofed a Pre* 
face to my book, which I have juft now written. I find 
it very difi&cult for a man to fpeak of himfelf with any 
decency through three or four pages. Unluckily I have 
been obliged to write it in the utmoft hurry, as Strahan 
is clamouring for it. I think it was neceffary to fay all 
in it that I have faid, and yet it looks tQO like a puff. ( 
fend it to you, not only that you may do me the favour to 
corredl any inaccuracies in the compofition^ but becaufe 
there is a paragraph in it which I would not prefume to 
publifh without your permiffion, though I have taken care 
to word it fo modeftly that a man might have faid it of 
himfelf. As I. muft fend off the Preface by to-morrow's 
poft, I muft beg the favour that you would return it with 
your remarks to-morrow morning. I would wifli, if 
poffible, that I had time to ihcw it to Blair. I am with 
great refpe£t, &c. 

The Letters which follow, (although written many years 
afterwardsi) may, without impropriety, be introduced 
here, as they all relate, more or lefs, to the Hiftory of -' 

Scotland. 

,Dr. Robertson to Lord Hailes. 

My Lord, ^ College, Feb. 10, 1776. 

I HOPE your Lordihip will* forgive me for having 

deferred fo long to return you my beft thanks for the 

very acceptable prefent which you were pleafed to fend me^ 

Previous to doing this, I wiihcd to have the fatisfa£lion 

pf perufing the Aimals again, and' the opinion I had 

L J formed 
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formed of their merit, is in no degree diminifli^d by an 
attentive review of them in their prefcnt drefs. 

You have given authenticity and order to a period of 
our Hiftory, which h?i8 hitherto been deftitutc of both, 
and a Sco^chn^an hasf pow the ple^ifure of being able to 
pronounce what is truci and what is fabulous, ia the early 
part of our national ftory. As I have no doubt with Tc* 
fpe£k to the reception which this part of the Annals, 
V though perhaps the leaft interefting, will meet with, I 

flatter myfelf that your Lordfliip will go on with the 
work. Allow me, on the public account, to hope that 
^ you have not fixed tbe Accejfion of James L as an impafl'-^ 

able boundary beyond which you are not to advance. It 
is at that period, the more interefting age of our hiftory 
commences. From thence the regular feries of our laws 
begins. During the reign of the Jamefes, many things 
ftill require the inveftigation of fuch an accurate and pa- 
tient enquirer as your Lordihlp. I hope that what I have 
done in pny review of that period, will be no reftraint on 
your Iiordfhip in entering upon that field. My view of 
it was a general one, that did not require the minute accu- 
racy of a chronological refearch, and if you difcover either 
omifEons or miftakes in it, (and I dare fay you will dif-i 
cover both,) I have no obje£lion to your fupplying the one, 
and correfling the other. Your ftriftures oh me will 
not be made with a hoftile hand, and I had niuch rather 
that thefe were made, than be deprived of the advantage 
that I fhall reap from your copip^etipg your work. As 
far as I can judge by the opinion of thofe with whom I 
converfe, the public wifti is, that you ihouJd continue 
your Annals at leaft to the death of James V. I moft 
heartily join my voice to this general defire, and wifh you 
health to go on with what will be fo much for the honour 
pf your country. I am with great truth and refpefti 
piy Lord, 

Ypur Lordfliip's moft obedient 

and moft humble fervant. 
Dr. 
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Dr. Robertson to Lord Hailes. 
My Lord, CoUcgc, March 13th, i78(J. 

WHEN I took the liberty of applying to your Lordihip 
laft week, I unluckily did not advert to the hurry of bufi*- 
nefs during the laft week of the Scflion. In compliance 
with your requeft, I (hall, without preamble or apology, 
mfhtion what induced me to trouble your Lordfhip. 

I AM now in the twenty-eighth year of my authorfliip, 
and the proprietors of the Hiftory of Scotland purpofe to 
end the fecond fourteen years of their copyright fplendidly, 
by publishing two new editions of that Book, one in 
quarto, and another in oOtzvo. This has induced me to 
make a general review of the whole work, and to avail 
jEUyfelf both of the remarks of my friends, and the ftric- 
tuxes of thofe who differ from me in opinion^ I mean 
not to take the fidd as a controverfial writer, or to ftate 
myfelf in oppofition to any antagonift. Wherever I an^ 
fatisfied thgt I have fallen into errors, I fhall quietly, and 
without relu£iance, correft it. Wherever I think my 
fentiments right and well eftabliihed, they ihall (land. — 
In fome few places, I fliall illuftrate what I have written, * 

by materials and fafts which I have difcbvered fince the 
firft publication of my book. Thefe additions wiH no^ 
I hope, be very bulky, but they will contribute, as I ima- ^ 
gine, to throw light on feveral events which have been 
miftaken, or mifreprefented* I fliall take care, on account 
of the purchafers of former editions, that all the additions 
and alterations of any importance, fliall be publiflied fepa- 
rately, both in quarto and odavo. 

As I know how thoroughly your Lordfliip is acquainted 
with every tranfaftion in Q^Mary's reign, and with how 
mucb accuracy you are accuftomed to examine hiftorical 
fa£k8,it was my intention to have requefted of you, that if 
any error or omiffion in my book had occurred to you-in 
the perufal of it, you would be fo obliging as to commu^ 
nicatc your fentiments to me. I fliall cc;:tainly receive 

L4 fuch 
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fuch communications with much attention and gratitude. — 
You have fet me right with refpcfk to the aft 19th April 
1567, but I think that I can fatisfy your Lordfliip that it 
. was efteemed in that age, and was really a conceffion of 
greater importance to the reformed than you feem to 
apprehend. I beg leave to dcfire that, if you have any 
remarks to communicate, they may be fent foon, as Ihe 
Bookfellers are impatient. I truft your Lordihip will 
pardon the liberty I have taken. I haive the honour to be^ 
my Lord, 

Your moft obedient and moft humble fervant. 

Dr. Robertson to Lord Hailes. 

. College of Edinburgh,' 

My Lord, March 20, 1786. 

I CONSIDER it as an unfortunate accident for me, 
that your Lordihip happened to be fo much pre-occupied 
at the time when I took the liberty of applying to you. 
I return you thanks for the communication of your notes 
pn the aAs of parliament. Befides the entertainment and 
iin{lru£tion I received from the perufal of them, I found 
fome things of ufe to me,- and I have availed myfelf of the 
permtffion you was pleafed to give me, 

I MENTIONED tO your Lotdfliip that I dififered little 
frcm you about the efFeft of the aft, April 19, 1567. I 
inclofe a copy both of the text^ correfted as I intended to 
publifli it in the new edition, and of a note- whiph I ftiall 
add to explain my idea of the import of the ad. I re-p 
queft of your Lordihip to perufe it, and if in any part it 
meets hot with your approbation, be fo good as to let me 
know. Pleafe to return it as foon as you can, that I may 
communicate it, and any other additions and alterations, 
to .Mr. Davidfon, who has promifed to retife them. 

In t^^6 your Lordihip publiihed the Secret Correr 
fpondence of Sir R. Cecil with James VL I have not a 
popy of it, and have been unfuccefeful in my application 

fpf 
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Ibr one to fome of my friends. If yon have a copy^ and' 

will be fo good as to allow me the ufe of it, I (hall return 

it with the greateft care, as I do herewith the notes I re-.. 

ceived from your liordfliip. I have attended to the notes 

in Bannatyne's poems. I have the Hamilton MSS. iiv -' 

three volumes folio. They are curious. 

i I have the honour to be, Srct ^ 



I SHALL fubjoin fome extrafts from Mr. Hume's letters tor 
Dr. Robertfon, written about this period, and a few 
other paflages from different correfpondents. They 
feem to me worthy of prefervation, although the ex* 
traneous matter they contain rendered it iippoffible for 
me to incorporate them with my Narrative. 

Mr. Hume to Dr. Robertson. > 

London, Lifle Street^ 
My dear Sir, i8th Nov. 1738. 

ACCORDING to your permiflion I have always got 
your correded flieets from Strahan ; and am glad to find, 
that we fliair agree in almoft all the material parts of our 
Hiftory. Your refolution to affert the authenticity of 
Mary's letter to Bothwell, with the confequence which 
muft neceffarily follow, removes the chief point, in which^ 
I apprehend, we Ihould differ. There remain howevcit 
two other points where I have not the good fortune to 
agree with you, vtz. 'the violation of the treaty of Perth 
by Mary of Guife, and the Ipnocency of Mary with re-r 
gard to Babington's confpiracy : but as I had written iiotcai 
upon thcfe paffages, the public muft judge between us« 
Only allow me to fay, that even if you be in the righlj 
with -regard to the laft, (of which, notwithftanding my 
deference to your authority, I cannot perceive the lealt 
appearance,) ypu are jertainly too fliort and abrupt ia 
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/ handling it. I bclicVe you go contrary to received opinion ; 

and the point was of confequence enough to merit a note 
•r a difTertation. 

There is ftill another point in which we differ> and 
which reduced me to great perplexity. You told me, that 
all hiftorians had been nnftaken with regard to James's 
behaviour on his mother's trial and execution ; that hd^as 
not really the pious fon he pretended to be ; that the ap- 
pearances which deceived the world, were put on at the 
folicitation of the French ambaifador, Courcelles; and 
that I fliould find all this proved by a manufcript of Dr. 
Campbell's. I accordingly fpoke of the matter to Dr» 
Campbell, who confirmed what you faid, with many ad- 
ditions and amplifications. I defired to have the manu- 
Icriptj which he fent me. But great was my furprize, 
when I found the contrary in every page, many praifes 
bellowed on the King's piety both by Courcelles and the 
French Court ; his real grief and refentment painte:d in 
the ftrongeft colours ; refolutions even taken by him to 
form an alliance with Philip of Spain, in order to get re- 
venge J repeated advices given him by Courcelles and the 
French Minifters, rather to conceal his refentment, till a 
proper opportunity offered of taking vengeance. What 
moft difpleafed me in this afFair was, that as I thought 
snyfelf obliged to follow the ordinary tenor of the printed 
hiftorian, while you appealed to manufcript, it would be 
neceflary for me to appeal to the fame manufcripts, to 
give extra£^8 of them, and to oppofe your conclufions. 
Though I know that I could execute this matter in a 
friendly and obliging manner for you, yet I own that I 
was very uneafy at finding myfelf under a neceffity of 
obferving any thing which might appear a miftake in your 
narration. But there came to me a man this morning, 
who, as I fancied, gave me the key of the difiiculty, but 
without freeing me from my perplexity. This was a man 
commohly employed by Millar and Straban to decypher 

manufcripts» 
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lAanufcripts. He brought me a letter of yours to Strahan^ 
where you defired him to apply to me in order to point out 
the parages proper to be inferted in your Appendix, and 
proper to prove the aflertion of yourtett. You add there, 
thefe letters are in the French language. I immediately 
concluded that you had not read the manufcripts, but 
had taken it on Mr. Campbell's word : for the- letters are 
in Englifh, tranflated by I know not whom from the 
French. I could do nothing on this occaHon but defire 
Strahan to ftop the prefs in printing the Appendix, and 
ftay till I wrote to you. If I could perfuade you to change 
the narration of the text, that (heet could be eafily can<* 
celled, and an appendix formed proper to confirm an op^ 
pofite account. If you ftill perfift in your opinion, fome- 
body elfe whom you trufted, might be employed to find 
the proper pafTages ; for I cannot find them. 

There is only one paflage which looks like your opinion^ 
and which I Ihall tranfcribc to you. It is a relation of 
what pafled between James and Courcelles upon the firft 
rumour of the difcovery of Babington's confpiracy, before 
James apprehended his mother to be in any danger. ** The 
** King faid he loved his mother as much as nature and 
" duty bound him ; but he could not love her 9 

<^ For he knew well (he bore him no more good-will than 
^ flie did to the Queen of England : That he had fcca 
" with his own eyes, brfore Foulnayc*s departure out of 
*' Scotland, a letter to him, whereby (he fent him wordji 
*< that if he would not conform himfelf to her will, and 
** follow her counfels and advice, that he fliould content 
^* himfelf with the lordfliip of Damleyj which was all that 
^* appertained unto him by his father : Farther, that he 
*< had feen other letters under her own hand, confirming 
** her evil towards him : Befides, that flie had oftentimes 
^ gone about to make a regency in Scotland, and to put 
** him befides the Crown ; that it behoved him to think o£ 
^ his &mx afiair$| md that he thought the Queen of Engr . 
3 <«lan4 
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<' land would attempt nothing againft her perfon witliouf* 
^ making him acquainted : That his mother was hence- 
<« forward to carry herfelf both towards him and the Queen 
«< of England after another fort, without bending any 
•« more upon fuch praftices and intelligences as ftie had 
<* in former times : That he hoped to fet fuch perfons 
<« about her as" (Here the manufcript is not farther legi- 
ble.) But*th!i5xfgh fuch were James's fentiments before he 
apprehended his mother to be in danger, he adopted a 
diredly oppofite conduct afterwards, as I told you. I 
can only exprefs my wifhes that you may fee reafon to 
conform your narrative in vol. ii. p. 139, 140. to this 
account, or omit that Appendix altogether, or find fome 
other perfon who can better execute your intentions than 
it is pofiible for me to do. 

Mr. Hume to Dr. Robertson. 
My dear Sir, 25th January, 1759, 

WHAT I wrote you with regard to Mary's concur- 
rence in the confpiracy againft Queen Elizabeth, was 
from the printed hiftories of papers ; and nothing ever 
appeared to me more evident. Your chief objediion, I 
fee, is derived from one circumftance, that neither the 
fecretaries nor confpirators were confronted with Mary j 
but you rauft confider that the law did not then require 
jhis confrontation, and it was in no cafe the pradice. 
The Crown could not well grant it in one cafe without 
granting it in all, becaufe the refufing of it would then 
have been a ftrong prefumption of innocence in the pri- 
foner. Yet as M^y's was an extraordinary cafe, Eliza- 
beth was willing to have granted it. I find in ForbesS 
JVIS. papers, fent me by Lord Royfton, a letter of hers to 
Burleigh and Walfingham, wherein (he tells them, that, if 
they thought proper, they might carry down the two 
fecretaries to Fotheringay, in order to confront them with 
})er. But they reply, that they think it peedlefs. 
• ' ' • But 
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Bar I am now forty to tell you» that1>y Murden's State 
Papers, which are printed, the matter is put beyond all 
queftion. I got thefe papers during the holidays by Dr. 
Birch's means $ and as foon as I had read them, I ran to 
Millar, and defired him very earneftly to ftop the publica- 
tion of ypiQr Hiftory till I fhould write to you, and give 
you aa opportunity of corre£ting a miftake of fo great 
moment ; but he abfolutely refu&d compliance. He faid 
that your book was now iiniflied, that the copies would be 
fliipped for Scotland in two days, that the whole narra- 
tion of Mary's trial muft be wrote over again ; that this 
would require time, and it was uncertain whether the new 
narrative could be brought within the fame compafs with 
the old ; that tliis change, he faid, would require the can- 
celling a great many flieets ; that there were fcattered 
paiTages through the volumes founded on your theory, 
and thefe muft alfo be all cancelled, and that this change 
required the new' printing of a great part of the edition. 
For thefe reafons, which do not want force, he refufed, 
after deliberation, to ftop his publication, and I was ob- 
liged to acquiefce. Your bcft apology at pr^nt is, that 
you could not poflibly fee the grounds of Mary's guilty 
and every equitable pcrfon will excufe you.* 

I AM forry, on many accounts, that you did not fee this ^ 
Colledion of Murden's. Among other curiofities, there 
are feveral inftruftions to H. KilUgrew, dated 1 oth Sept. 
1572. He was then fent into Scotland. It there ap- 
pears, that the Regents, Murray and Lennox, had defired 
Mary to be put into their hands, in order to try her and 
put her to death. Elizabeth there offers to Regent Mar 
to deliver her up, provided good fecurity were given, •< that 
" file ftiould receive that flie hath dcferved there by order 
" of Juftice, whereby no further peril fliould enfue by her 
** efcaping, or by fetting her up again." . It is probable. 
Mar refufed compliancei for no \fteps were taken to- 
wards it. 

Jam 
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I AM nearly printed but, and ihall be fure to fend yoti 
a copy by the ftstgc-coach, or fome other conveyance, i 
beg of you to make remarks as you go alongi It would 
have been niuch better had we communicated before 
printing, whi<*h Was always my defire, and was moft fuit- 
able to the frieHdihip which always did ^ and I hope always 
will, fubfift between us. I fpeak this chiefly on my own 
account. For though I had the perufal of your fheets 
before I printed, I was not able to derive fufficient benefits 
from them, or indeed to make any alteration by their 
afliftanee* There ftill remain, I fear, many errors, a( 
which you could have convinced me, if we had canvafled 
the matter in converfation. Perhaps I might alfo hare 
been fometimes no lefs fortunate with you. Particularly 
I could almoft undertake to convince you, that the Eariof 
Murray's condudl with the Duke of Norfolk was no way 
difhonourable* 

I. HAVE feen a copy of your Hiftory with Charles Stan* 
hope. Lord Willoughby, who had been there reading 
fome pajTages of it, faid, that you was certainly miftaken 
with rega|:^ to the adl pafled in the laft parliament of 
Mary, fettling the Reformation. He faid that the zSt of 
parliament the firft of James was no proof of it: fot 
though that ftatute contains a ftatute where the Queen's 
name was employed, yet that is always the cafe with the 
bills brought into parliament, even though they receive 
not the Royal Aflent, nor perhaps pafs the Houies. I 
wifh this be not the cafe, confidering the teftimony of 
Buchanan, Calderwood, and Spotfwood. Befides, if the 
hill had before received the Royal Aflent, what necefCty 
of repeating it, or paiGng it again ? Mary's title was more 
undifputable than James's* 

Dr. Blair tells me, that Prince Edward is reading you^ 
and is charmed. I hear the fame of the Princefs and 
Prince of Wales* But what will really give you pleafurei 
I lent my copy to EUiot during the holidaysi who thinks 

k 
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it otre of the fineft perforniances he ever read } and though 
he expe&ed much, he finds more. He remarked, how- 
ever, (which is alfo xnj opinion,) that in the beginning, 
before your pen vras fufficiently accuftomed to the hiftoric 
ftyle, you employ too many digreilionft and reflections. 
This was alfo fomewhat my own cafe, which I have cor- 
rected in my new edition. 

Millar was propofing to publi(h me Aotxt the middle 
of March, but I fhall communicate to him your defire, 
even though I think it entirely groundlefs, as you will 
likewife think after you have read my volume. He has 
very needlefsly delayed your publication ,till the firft of 
February, at the defirc of the Edinburgh bookfellers, who 
could no way be alFeCled by a publication in London. I 
was exceedingly forry not to be able to comply with your 
deCre, when you exprefTed your wiOi, that I (hould not 
write this period. I could not write downward. For 
when you find occafion, by new difcoveries, to correA 
your opinion with regard to fails which pafled in Queen 
Elizabeth's days ; who, that has not the beft opportunities 
of informing himfelf, could venture to relate any recent 
tranfadions ? I muft therefore have abandoned altoge- 
ther this fchcme df the Englifli Hiftory, in which I had 
proceeded fo far, if I had not afted as I did. You will 
fee what light and force this Hiftory of the Tudors be- 
ftows on that of the Stewarts. Had I been prudent, I 
(hould have begun with it. I care not to boaft, but I will 
venture to fay, that I have now efie£kually ftopped the 
mouths of all thofe vil^nous Whigs who jailed at me. 

Tou are fo kind as to aflc me about my coming down. 
I can yet anfwer nothing. I have the ftrangeft reluftancc 
to change places. I lived feveral years happy with my 
brother at Nine-wells, and had not his marriage changed 
a little the ftate of the family, I believe I fhould have lived 
and died there. I ufed every expedient to evade thia 
journey to Loadoui yet it i» now uncertaia whether I &aU 

ever 
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ever lesnre it. I have had fome invitatioris^ and ibm^ 

* intentions of taking a trip to Paris ; but I believe it will be 
rfaferfor me not to go thither, for I might probably fettle 

there for life. No one was ever endowed with fo great 

•a portion of the vis inertut. But as I live here very 

privately, and avoid as much as poiEble (and it is eafily 

poffible) all connexions with the Great, I believe I fliould 

• be better at Edinburglu ' * « * * * 



Mr, Hume to Dr. Robertson. 

London, 8th Feb. 1759. 

* * AS to the Age of Leo the Tenths it was Warton 

himfelf who intended to write it ; but he has not wrote it, 

and probably never will. If I underftand your hint, I 

fhould conjedlure, that you had fome thoughts of taking 

up the fubjed. But how can you acquire knowledge of 

J the great works of Sculpture, Archite<Slure, and Painting, 

. by which that age was chiefly diftinguifhed ? Are you 

verfed in all the anecdotes of ^ the Italian Literature? 

Thefe queftions I heard propofed in a company of Literati 

when I enquired concerning this defigik of Warton. They 

applied their remarks to that gentleman, who yet, they 

fay, has travelled, I wifli they do not all of them fall more 

fully on you. However, you muft not be idle. May I 

ven|:ure to fugged to you the Ancient Hiftory, particularly 

that of Greece ? I think Rollin's fuccefs might encourage 

you, nor need you be in the leafl intimidated by hb merit. 

,That author has no other merit but a certain facility and 

fweetnefe of narration, but has loaded his work with fifty 

puerilities. 

Our friend,. Wedderburn, is advancing with great ftrides 

in his Profeflion. # * . # ' ♦ * 

I DESIRE my compliments to Lord Ellbank. I hope his 

Lordlhip has forgot his vow of anfwering us^ a^d of wafli- 

ing 
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ing Queen Mary white. I am afraid that is impoi&ble ; 
but his Lordfhip is very wf 11 qualified to gild her. x 

t am> &c. 

Mr. Hume to Dr. Robertson. 

I FORGOT to tell you, that two days ago 1 was in the 
Houfe of Commons, where an Englifli gentleman came to 
me, and told me, that he had lately fent«to a grocer's fliop for 
a pound of raifins, which he received wrapt up in a paper 
that he (hewed me* How would you have turned pale at 
the fight ! It was a leaf of your Hiftory, and the very cha- 
rafter of Queen Elizabeth, which you had laboured fo 
finely, little thinking it would fo foon come to fo difgrace- 
ful an end. — I happened a little after to fee Millar, and 
told him the ftory -, confulting him, to be fure, on the fate 
of his new boafted Hiftorian of whom he was fo fond. 
But the ftory proves nioi^c ferious than I apprehended. 
For he lold Strahan, who thence fufpedls villany among 
his prentices and journeymen; and has fent me very ear* 
neftly to know the gentletnan's name, that he may find out 
.the grocer, and tr^ce the matter to the bottom. In vain 
did I remonftrate that this was fooner or later the fate of 
all Authors, y^riz/j", ocyusy fors exitura. He will not be 
fatisfied ; and begs me to keep my jokes for another oc- 
cafion. But ^at I am refolved not to do ; and therefore, % 

being repulfed by his paffion and ferioufnefs, I ditedi them 
againft you. 

Next week, I am publiflied ; and then, I expcfl a con- 
ftant comparifon will be made between Dr. Robertfon 
and Mr. Hume. I fhall tell you in a few weeks which 
of thefe Heroes is likely to prevail. Meanwhile, I can 
inform both of them for their comforts, that their combat 
is not likely to make half fo much noife as that between 
Broughtpn and the oHC-eyed coachman. Vanitas vanita* 

Vol. I. M tum^ 
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turftj atque omnia "vanitas. I (hall ftill except^ hcwevar^ 
the friendfliip and good opinion of worthy men. 

I am^ &c. 

Mr. Hume to Dr. Robertson. 
My dear Sir, London, 12th March, 1759. 

I BELDEVE I mentioned to you, a French Gentleman, 
Monfieur Helvetius, ^hofe book, De TEfprit, was making 
a great noife in Europe. He is a very fine genius, and has 
the charader of a very worthy man. My name is mentioned 
feveral times in his work with marks of efteem ; and he 
has made me a» offer, if I would tranflate his work into 
Englifti, to tranflate a-new all my philofophical writings 
into French. He fays, that none of them are well done, 
except that on the Natural Hiftory of Religion, by Mon- 
fietr Matigny, a Counfellor of State. He added, that the 
Abbe Prevot, celebrated for the Memoires d*un Homme 
d^Honneur, and other entertaining books, was juft noV 
tranflating my Hiftory. This account of Helvetius en- 
gaged me to fend him over the new editions of all my^ 
leritings ; and I have added your Hiftory, Which, I told 
him, was here publifhed with great applaufe ; adding, that 
the fubjefl was interefting and the execution mafterly; 
and that it was probable fome man of letters at Paris may 
think that a tranflation of it would be agreeable to the 
public. I thought that this was the beft method of exe- 
<;uting your intentions. I could not cxpeft that any 
frenchman here would be equal to the work. There is 
^ one Carracioli, who came to me and fpokS of tranflating 

"toy new volume of Hiftory; but as he alfo mentioned 
his intentions of tranflating SmoUet, I gave him no en- 
couragement t6 proceed. The fame Teafon would make 
*me averfe to fee you in his htmds. 
• Btjt though I have given this charadier of your work 
to Monfieur Helvetius, I warn you, that this is the laft 
time, that, ^either to Frenchman or Eoglifbman, I fhall 

ever 
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ibVer fpeak the lead good of it. ' A plague take you ! ^et€ 
I fat near the hiftorical fummit of Pamaflus^ immediately 
under Dr. Smollet; and you have the impudence to 
ifquceze yourfelf by me, ilhd place yourfelf direfkly under 
his feet. Do you imagine that this can be agreeable to 
me ? And muft not ' I be guilty of great fimplicity to 
fcontribute by my endeavours to your thrufting me out of 
iny place in Paris as well as at London ? But I give you 
warning that you will find the matter fomewhat difficult, 
at lead in the former city. A friend of mine, who is 
there, writes home to his father, the ftrangeft accounts on 
that head ; which my modefty will not permit me to re- 
peat, but which it allowed me very delicioufly to fwallow, 
I HATE got a good reafdn or pretence for excufing ine 
to Monfieur Helvetius with regard to the tranflating his 
Work* A tranflation of it was prcvioufly adtertifed herci 

I remain^ &Ci 

Mr. Hume to Dr. Robertson. 
My dear Sir, London, apth May, 1759, 

I HAii a letter from Helvetius lately, wrote before 
your book arrived at Paris. He tells me, that the Abbe . 
Prevot, wha had juft finifhed the tranflation of my HiiQ- 
tory, parent trh-dtfpoje h traduire P Htftoire d'Ecoffe que 
vient de faire Monfieur Robert/oh. If he bci engaged by 
my perfuafion, I ihall have the fatisfadlion of doing you a 
teal credit and pleafure : for he is one of the bcft pens in 
Paris. 

I LOOKED with great impatience in Jroiir n^ Edition 
for the note you feemed to intend with regard to the 
breach of the capitulation of Perth ; and was much dif- 
appointed at miffing it. I own that I am very curious oh 
that head. I cannot fo much as imagine a colour ilpon 
which their accufations could poffibly be founded.- The ^ 
HTticles were, only two ; indemnity to the inhabitants, audi 
the exelufion of French foldicrfl— now that Scotch national 
Ma • troojp^ 
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troops were not Frenchmen and foreigners feems pretty 
apparent : and both Knox and the manifefto of the Con- 
gregation acquit the Queen-Regent of any breach of the 
firft article, as I had obferved in my note to page 42a. 
. This makes me fufpeft that fome fa£ls have efcaped me ^ 
and I beg you to indulge my curiolity by informing me 
of them. 

* « ♦ * * 

Our friend Smith f is very fuccefsf ul here, and Gerard % 
is very well received. The Epigoniad I cannot fo much 
promife for, though I have done all in my power to for- 
y^ard it, particularly by writing a letter to the Critical 
Review, which you may perufe. I find, however, fome 
good judges profefs a great efteem for it, but habent etfua 
fata lihelli: however, if you want a little flattery to the 
author, (which I own is-vcry refrefliing to an author,) you 
may tell him that Lord Chefterfield faid to me he was a 
great Poet. I imagine that Wilkie will be very much* 
elevated by praife from an Englifli Earl, and a Knight of 
the Garter, and an Ambaflador, and a Secretary of State, 
and a man of fo great reputation. For I obferve that the 
greateft ruftics* are commonly moft affecled with fuch 
circumftances. 

FergusoVs book § has a great deal of genius and fine 
writing, and will appear in time. ♦ # ♦ 

From Dr. Birch to Dr. Robertson. 
Dear Sir, " London, Feb. 8th, 1759. 

I HAVE juft read over the fecond volume of your ex- 
cellent Hiftory ; and the fatisfaftion which I have received 
from the perufal of it, and the gratitude which I owe you 
for the honour done me in it, as well as for fo valuable a 
prefent, will not permit me to lofe one poft in returning 
you my finccreft acknowledgments* My Lord Royfton 

f Theory of Moral Sentiments. \ Eflay on Taftc. 

§ Eflay on the .Hiftory gf Civil Society. 

like^Yife. 
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l&cwifc defires me to tranfmit to you his thanks and 
compliments in the ftrongeft terms. 

Though your work has been fcarce a fortnight in the 
hands of the public:, I can already inform you^ upon the 
authority of the beft judges, thatt the fpirit and elegance 
of the compofition, and the candour, moderation, and 
humanity, which run through it, will fecure you the ge- 
neral approbation both of the prefent age and pofterity, 
and raife the charafter of our country in a fpecies of writ- 
ing, in which of all others it has been mod defe£tive. 
- If the fecond volume of the State Papers of Lord 
Burghley, publiihed fince Chriftmas here, had appeared 
before your Hiftory had been finiflied, it would have fur- 
nifhed you with reafons for entertaining a lefs favourable 
opinion of Mary Queen of Scots in one or two points, 
than you feem at prefent poffefled of. The principal is 
with regard to her laft intrigues and correfpondences 
which were the immediate caufe of her death. And I 
could wi(h you had likewife feen a manufcript account of 
her trial in Lord Royfton's poffeffion. This account is 
much fuller than Camden's, whofe Hiftory is juftly to be 
fufpedled in every thing relating to her; or tham any 
othei^ that has yet feen the light. It contains fo ample a 
ftate of the evidence produced of her guilt, as, I think, 
leaves no doubt of it ; notwithftanding that the witnefles 
were not confronted with her ; a manner of proceeding, ' 
which, though certainly due to every perfpn accufed, was 
not ufual either before her time or long after. 

You conclude in ^he Note, vol. i. p. 307, in favour of 
her innocence from any criminal intrigue with Rizzio, 
from the filence of Randolph on'that head. But I appre- 
hend, that in opposition to thfs allegation you may be 
urged with the joint letter of tjiat gentleman and the 
Earl of Bedford of 27th March 1566, in your Appendix, 
No. XV, p. 22. 

M 3 I DESIRIS 
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I pESiBJS you to make my comi^iments acceptable ia$ 
Sir David Dalrymple and Mr. Davidfoui and believe mc 
to be^ &c. 

THOMAS BIRQH, 

From Sir Gilbert Elliot to Dr. Robertson. 
Dear Sir, Admiralty, January 20th, 1759, 

Millar has juft fent me the Hiftory of Scotland, 
I cannpt imagine why he (hould delay the publication fo 
long as the firft of February, for I well ^now that the 
printing has been completed a great while. You could 
have fent me no prefent, which on its o^?y9i account I 
ihould have efteemed fo much ; but you have greatly en*- 
hanced its value, by allowing me to accept it as a meipo- 
rial and tcftimony of a friendfliip which I have long cuU 
tivated with equal fatisfad^ion and linearity. I am no 
llranger to your book, though your copy is but j^ft put 
into my hands : David Hume fo far indulged my impa^ 
tience, as to allow me to cany to the country during the 
holydays, the loofe flieets, which he happened to have by 
him. In that condition I read it quite through with the 
greateft fatisfaflion, and in much lefs time than I eveif 
employed on any portion of hiftory of the fame length. 
I h^d certainly neither leifure nor inclination to e3ftrcife 
the funftion of a Critic ; carried along with the ftream of 
the narration, I only felt, when I came to the conclufion^ 
^at you had greatly exceeded the expeftations I ha4 
I formed, tho^g^l I do affurc you thefe were not a little 

fanguine. If, upon a more deliberate perufal, I difcover 
any blemiih, I fhall point it out without any fcruple : at 
prefent, it feems to me that you have rendered the period 
you treat of as interefting as any part of our Britifli ftorys 
the views you open of policy, manners^ and religion, are 
ingenious, folid, and deep. Your work will certainly be 
^kcd in the higl^eft hiftorical clafs j and for my own part, 

I thii* 
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r think it befides^ a compofition of uncommon genius and 
eloquence. — ^I was afraid you might have been interrupted 
hj the Reformation^ but I find it much otherwife ; ' you 
treat it with great propriety, and, in my opinion, with 
fufficient freedom. No revolution, whether civil or religi- 
ous, can be accomplifhed without that degree of ardour 
and paifion, which, in a later age, will be matter of ridi- 
cule to men who do not fee! the occafion, and enter into 
the fpirit of the times. But I muft not get into diflerta- 
rions i — ^I hope you will ever believe me, with great regard, 
Dear Sir, 
Tour moft obedient and faithful Servant, 

GILB. ELLIOT. 

NOTE D. p. 58. 

From Baron d'Holbach to Dr. JRobertson. 
Sir, Paris, the 30th of May, 1768. 

I RECEIVED but a few days ago the favour of your 
letter, fent to me by Mr. Andrew Stuart 5 I am very 
proud of being inftrumental in contributing to the tranfla- 
tion of the valuable work you are going to publifli. The 
excdlent work you have publiflied already is a fure fign of 
the reception your Hiftory of Charles V. will meet with 
in the Continent; fuch an interefting fubjefl: deferves 
undoubtedly the attention of all Europe. You are very 
much in the right of being afraid of the hackney tranfla- 
tors of Holland and Paris ; accordingly I thought it my 
duty to find out an able hand capable of anfwering your 
defire. M. Suard, a gentleman well known for his ftylc 
in French, and his knowledge in the Englifh language, 
has, at my requeft, undertaken the tranflation of your 
valuable book ; I know npbody in this country capable of 
performing better fuch a grand defign. . Confequently the 
beft way will be for your bookfellcr, as foon as he publifli^s 
one fheetj^ to fend it immediately i Monjieur JJf . Suard^ 
M 4 Diriffiur 
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DlreBeur de la Gazette de France^ rue St. Roch h Paris. 
By means of this the flieets of your book will be tranf- 
lated as foon as they come from the prefs, provided the 
hookfeller of London is very drift in not Ihcwing the 
fame favour to any other man upon the Continent. 
I have the honour to be, 

With great confideratlon. 
Sir, 
Your moft obedient and humble Servant, 

D'HOLBACH, 

NOTE E. p. 67. 

The following Letters have no immediate conneftion 
with the hiftory of Dr. Rpbertfon's Life, "but, I truft, 
that no apology is neceflary for their infertion here. 

From Mr. Hume to Dr. Robehtson. 
Dear Robertfon, Paris, ift December, 1163* 

AMONG other agreeable circumftances, which attend 
me at Paris, I muft mention that of having a Lady for a 
tranflator, a woman of merit, the widow of an advocate. 
She was before very poor, and known but to few ^ but 
this work has gpt her reputation, and procured her a pen^ 
fiori from the Court, which fets her at her eafe. She 
tells me, that (he has got a habit of induftry ; and woul4 
<:pntinue, if I pould point out to her any other Englifli 
book ihe could undertake, without running the rifque of 
being anticipated by any other tranflator. Tour Hiftory 
of Scotland is tranflated, and is in the prefs : but I recom- 
mended to her your Hiftory of Charles V. and promifed 
to write to you, in order to tnow when it would be printed, 
ai)d to defire you to fend over the flieets from London as 
they came from the prefs ; I flhould put them into her 
hands, and flie would by that means have the ftart of 
every other tranflator. My two volumes laft publiflied 

arq 
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are at prefent in the prefs. She has a very eafy natural 
ftyJe : fometlmes flie miftakes the fenfe ; but I now cor- 
xtd her manulxrript j and (hould be happy to render you 
the fame fervice, if my leifure permit me, as I hope it 
will. Do you afk me about my courfe of life ? I can 
only fay, that I eat nothing but ambrofia, drink nothing 
but ne£lar, breathe nothing but incenfe, and tread on 
nothing but flowers. Every man I meet, and ftill more 
every Jady, would think they were wanting in the moft 
indifpenfable duty, if they did not make to me a long and 
elaborate harangue in my praife. What happened laft 
week, when I had the honour of being prefented to the 

D n's children at Verfailles, is one of the moft curious 

fcenes I ever yet pafled through. The Due de B. the 
cideft, a boy of ten years old, ftepped forth, and told me 
how many friends and admirers I had in this country, and 
that he reckoned himfelf in the number, from the plea- 
fure he had received from the reading of many pafTages in 
my works. "When heihad (iniflied, his brother, the Count 
de P. who is two years younger, began his difcourfe, and 
informed me, that I had been long and impatiently ex- 
pefted in France j and that he himfelf expefted foon to 
have great fatisfaftion from the reading of my fine Hif- 
tory. But what is more curious ; when I was carried 
thence to the Count d'A. who is but four years of age^ 
i heard him mumble fomething, which, though he had for- 
got it in the way, I conjedured from fome fcattcred words, 
to have been alfo a panegyric diftated to him. Nothing 
could mere furprife my friends, the Parifian Philofophers, 
than this incident. # * * 

* # -* . « « ♦ 

* * It is conjeftured that this honour was 
payed me by exprefs order from the D. who, indeed, is 
not, on any occafion, fparing in my praife. 

All this attention and panegyric was at firft oppreflive 
to me •, but now it fits more eafy. I have recovered, in 

fome 
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fome meafure, the ufe of the fanguage^ and am falling 
into friendfliips, which are very agreeable ; much more 
fo than fiUyi diftant admiration. They now begin to 
I>anter me, and tell droll ftories of me,, which they have 
either obferved themfelves, or have heard from others % (o 
that you fee I am beginning to be at home. It is pro- 
bable, that this place will be long my home. I feel little 
inclination to the fa£bious barbarians of London ; and 
Itave ever defired to remain in the {^ace where I am 
planted. How much more fo, when it is the beft place 
ki the vroAd i I could here live in great abundance on 
the half of my income ; for there it no place where money 
is fo little requifite to a man who is diftinguiihed either 
by his birth or by perfonal qualities. I could run outj 
you fee, in a panegyric on the people ; but you would 
fufped, that this was a mutual convention between us. 
However, I cannot forbear obierving, on what a different 
footing learning and the learned are here, from what they 
are among the fad^ious barbarians above mentioned. 

I HAVE here met with a prodigious hiftoricsd curiofity^ 
the Memoirs of King James II. in fourteen volumes, all 
wrote with his own hand, and kept in the Scots College. I 
.have looked into it, and have made great difcov^es. It 
will be all communicated to me ; and I have had an offer 
of accefs to the Secretary of State's office, if I want to 
Icaow the difpatches of any French Minifter that oiefided 
in London. But thefe matters are mudi out of my head. 
I beg of you to vifit Lord Marifchal, who will be pleafed 
with your company. I have little paper remaining and 
lefs time ; and therefore conclude abruptly, by affuring 
f ou \hat I am. 

Dear Do£lor, 

Yours fincerely, 

DAVID HUME. 

From 
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Fron^ Mr* Htjme /o Dr. RoBgRTsoK, 
My dear Sir^ London, 19th March, 1767. 

YOU do extremely tight in applying to me wherever 
it IS the Icaft liely I can ferve you or any of your friends, 
\ C0Dfttlte4 immediately with General Conway, who told 
me, as I fufpeded^ that the chaplains to forts and 
g^mfons were appointed by the War Office, and did not 
belong to lus department. Unhappily I have but a flight 
acquaintance with IfOrd Barrington, and cannot ventui^ 
tQ a|k him any favour ; but I (hall call on Pryce Camp-- 
bell^ though not of my acquaintancei and fliall enquire o£ 
him the canals through which this affair i^ay be coiw 
dufled ; perhaps it may lie in my power to facilitate it by 
feme mqans or other. 

I SHALL endeavour to find out the unhappy philofopher 
you mention, though it will be difBcult for me to do him 
any fervice. He is an ingenious man, but unfortunate in 
his condu£b, particularly in the early part of his life. The 
world is fo cruel as never to overlook thofe flaws \ and 
nothing but hypocrify can fully cover them from obferva- 
tion. There is not fo eflFcdual a fcourer of reputations 
in the world. I wifli that I had never parted with that 
Lmvium^ in cafe I ihould at any future time have occa^ 
fion for it. 

♦ # * * ♦ ' 

» # ' A few days before my arrival in Londonj, 

Mr. Davenport had carried to Mr. Conway a letter of 
•Roufleau's, in which that philofopher fay^, that he had 
never meant to refufe the King's bounty, that he would 
be proud of accepting it, but that he would owe it entirely 
to his Majefty's generofity and th^t of his Minifliers, and 
would refufe it if it came through any other canal whati> 
foever, even that of Mr. Davenport, Mr. Davenport then 
addrefled himfelf to Mr. Conway, and aflced whether it 
was not poflible to recover what this man's madnefs had 
Uirown away ? The Secretary replied^ that I fliould be 

4 in 
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in London in a few days^ and that he would take no fteps 
in the affair but at my defire and with my approbation. 
When the matter was propofed to me, I exhorted the 
General to do this a£l: of charity to a man of geniusi 
, however wild and extravagant. The King, when applied 
to, faid, that fince the penfion had once been promifed, 
it (hould be granted notwithftanding all that had pafTed 
in the intervah And thu3 the affair is happily finiihed, 
vnlefs fome new extravagance come acrofs the philofo- 
pher, and engage him to reje£t wh^t he has ^rnew , applied 
for. If he knew my fituation with General Conway he 
probably would : for he muft then conjefture tfiat the 
affair could not be done without my confent. 

' Ferguson's book goes on here with great fuccefs. A 
few days ago I faw Mrs. Montague, whp had juft finifhed 
it with great pleafure : I mean, (he was fdpry to finiih it, 
but had read it with great pleafure. I afked hey, Whether 
fhe was fatisfied with the ftyle ? Whether it did not favour 
fomewhat of the country ? O yes, faid ihe, a great deal x 
it feems almoft impoffible that any one could wyite fuch a 
ftyle except a Scotfman. 

I FIND you prognofticate a very fhort date to my adr 
miniftration : 1 really believe that few (but not evil) 
will be my days. My abfence will not probably allow 
my claret time to ripen, much lefs to four. However 
that may be, Ihope to drink out the remainder of it with 
you in mirth and jollity. I am fincerely yours ufque ad arai. 

RAVID HUMi;, 



In comparing the amiable qualities difplayed in Mr, 
Hume*s familiar letters, and (according to the univerfal 
teftimony of his friends) exhibited in the whole tenor of 
his private conduft, with thofe paffages in his metaphy- 
fical writings which ftrike iat the root of the moral and 
religious principles of our nature, I have fometimes 

pleafed 
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pleafed myfelf with recollefting the ingenious argument 
againfl: the theories of Epicurus, which Cicero deduces 
from the hiftory of that philofopher's life. " Ac mihi 
" quidem, quod et ipfe vir bonus fuit, et multi Epicurei 
*^ fuerunt et hodie funt et in amicitia fideles, et in omni 
" vita conftantes et graves, nee voluptate fed ofEcio con- 
"Clia moderantes, hoc videtur major vis honeftatis et 
" minor voluptatis. Ita enim vivunt quidam, ut eorum 
"vita refellatur oratio. Atque ut ceteri exiflimantur 
" dicere melius quam facere, fie hi mihi videntur facere 
"melius quam dicere." 

NOTE F. p. 86. 

I HAVE allotted this Note for fome Letters from Mr. 
Gibbon to Dr. Robertfon, which appeared to me likely 
to intereft the public curiofity. 

Mr. Gibbon to Dr. Robertson. 

Bentinck Street, Nov. the 3d, 1779. 
• * * # * 

WHEN I exprefs my ftrong hope that you will vifit 
London next fprvpg, I muft acknowledge that it is of the 
moft interefting kind. Befides the pleafure which I fliall 
f enjoy in your fociety and converfation, I cherifti the 
expedation of deriving much benefit from your candid 
and friendly criticifm. The remainder of my firft period 
of the Decline and Fall, &c. which' will end with the 
ruin of the Weftern Empire, is already very far advanced j 
but the fubjeft has already grown fo much under my 
bands, that it will form a fecond and third volume in 
quarto, which will probably go to the prefs in the courfe 
s>i the enfuing fummer. — ^Perhaps you have feen in the 
papers, that I was appointed fome time ago one of the 
Lords of Trade ; but I believe you are enough acquainted 
with the country to judge, that the bufincfs of my ne\»r 
office has not much interrupted the progrefs of my ftudies. 

The 



The attendance in t'arliament is indeed more laborlotis j 
f apprehend a rough fefEon, and I fear that a black 
doud is gathering in Ireland, 

Be fo good as to prefent my firicere compliments to 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Fergufon, and if he fliould ftill be with 
you, to iSr. Gillies, for whofe acquaintance I efteem 
myfelf much indebted to you. I have often confidered, 
with fome fort of envy, the valuable fociety which you 
pbflefs in fo narrow a compafs. 

I am, dear Sir, with thehigheft regard, 

Moft faithfully yours, 

E* GIBBONi 

Mr. Gibbon to Dr. Robertson. 
Dear Sir, London, September i, 1783. 

YOUR candid and friendly interpretation will afcribe 
to bufinefs, to ftudy, to pleafure, to conftitutional indo- 
lence, or to any other venial caufe, the guilt of negledling 
fo valuable a correfpondent as yourfelf. I (hould have 
thanked you for Ae opportunities which you have afforded 
me of forming an acquaintance with feveral men of merit 
^ho dfeferve your friendfhip, and whcffc charafter and con- 
vcrfation fuggeft a very pleaGng idea of the fociety which 
y-ou enjoy at Edinburgh. — I muft at the fame time la- 
ment, that the hurry of a London life has not allowed 
me to obtain fo much as I could have wiflied, of their 
company, and muft have given them an unfavourable 
opinion of my hofpitality, unlefs they have weighed with 
indulgence the various obftacles of time ahd place* Mr. 
•Sftewart I had not even the pleafure of feeing ; he pafled 
through this city in his way to Paris, while I Was confined 
with a painful fit of the gout, and in the flaort interval oH 
liis ftay, the hours of meeting which were miituaUy pro* 
pofed, could not be made to agree wttk our refpefltivc 
engagements. Mr. Dalzel, who is undoubtedly a ihodeft 
and learned man, I have had the pleafure of feeing \ but 

his 
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his arrival has unluckily fallen on a time of year, atid a 
particular year, in which I have been very little in town. 
I flwuld rejoice if I could repay thefe lofles by a vifit to 
Edinburgh, a more tranquil fcene, to which yourfelf, and 
our friend Mr. Adam Smith, would powerfully BtttaBi 
me. But this projefl:, which, in a leifure hour, has often 
amufed my fancy, muft now be refigned, or muft be poft- 
poned at leaft to a very diftant period. In a very few 
days, (before I could receive the favour of an anfwer,) I 
ftall begin my journey to Laufanne in Switzerland, where. 
I fliall fix my refidence, in a delightful fituation, with a 
dear and excellent friend of that county ; ftiU mindful of 
my Britifli friends, but renouncing, without reluftancc, 
the tumult of parliament, the hopes and fears, the pre- 
judices and paffions of political life, to which my nature 
has always been avcrfe. Our noble friend Lord Lough- 
borough has endeavoured to divert me from this refolu- 
tion ; he rifes every day in dignity and reputation, and if 
die means of patronage had not been fo ftrangely reduced 
by our modem reformers, I am perfuaded his conftant 
and liberal kindnefs would more than fatisf y the moder&te 
deGres of a philofopher. What I cannot hope for from 
the favour of Minifters, I muft patiently expeft from the 
courfe of nature ; and this exile, which I do not view in 
a very gloomy light, will be terminated in due time, by 
the deaths of aged ladies, whofe inheritance will place m6 
in an eafy and even affluent (ituation. But thefe particu* 
larsare only defignedfor the ear of friendfliip. 

I HAVE already difpatchcd to Lau&nne, two immenfc 
cafes of books, the tools of my hiftorical manufafture ; 
ofliers I fliall find on the fpot, and that country is not 
deftitute of public and private libraries, which will be 
freely opened for the ufe of a man of letters. The: tran- 
quil leifure which I fliall enjoy, will be partly employed 
in the profecution of my hiftory ; but although my dili- 
gence will be quickened by the profpeA of returning t^ 

England^ 
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England, to publifli the laft volumes (thtee, I am ifrali) 
of this laborious work, yet I (hall proceed with cautious 
fteps to compofe and to correft, and the drynefs of my 
undertaking will be relieved by mixture of more elegant 
and claffical ftudies, more efpecially of the Greek authors* 
Such good company will, I am fure, be pleafant to the 
Hiftorian, and I am inclined to believe that it will be bene- 
ficial to the work itfelf. I have been lately much flattered 
with the praife of Dr. Blair, and a ceufure of the Abbe 
de Mably y both of them are precifely the men from whom 
I could wiih to obtain praife and cenfure, and both thefe 
gratifications I have the pleafure of fearing with-yourfelf* 
The Abbe appears to hate, and afib&s to defpife, every 
writer of his own times, who has been well received by 
the public ; and Dr. Blair> who is a mailer in one fpecies 
of compofition, has difplayed, on every fubjeii, the 
warmeft feeling, and the moft accurate judgment. — ^I will 
frankly own that my pride is elated, as often as I find 
t myfelf ranked in the triumvirate of Britiflx Hifterians of 

the prefent age, and though I feel myfelf the Lepidus, I 
contemplate with pleafure the fuperiority of my colleagues* 
Will you be fo good as to aflure Dr. A. Smith of my re- 
. gard and attachment. I confider myfelf as writing to 
both, and will not fix him for a feparate anfwer. My 
direftion is, A Monfieur Monfieur Gibbon a Laufanne en 
Suifle. I fhall often plume myfelf on the friendfhip of 
Dr. Robertfon, but muft I tell foreigners, that while the 
meaner heroes fight, Achilles has retired from the war ? . 
I am, my Dear Sir, 

Moft afFedionately yours, 

E. GIBBON. 

jprom Mr. Gibbon to Dr. Robertson. 

Lord Sheffield's, Downing Street, 
Dear Sir, March 26, 1 788. 

AN error in your direftion (to Wimpofe Street, where 
I never had an houfe) delayed fomc time the delivery 

of 
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of your very obliging letter, but that delay U not fufficient 
to excufe me for not taking an earlier notice of it. Per« 
haps the number of minute but indifpenfable cares that 
leem to multiply before the hour of publication, may 
prove a better apology, efpecially with a friend who has 
himfelf paired through the fame labours to the fame con« 
futn^imation. The important day is now fixed to the 
eighth of May, and it was oho fen by Cadell, as it coin- 
cides with the end of the fifty-firft year of die Autlior's 
age. That honeft and liberal ^ookfeller has invited me 
to celebrate the double feftival, by a dinner at his houfe.— 
Sbiiie of our commoo friends will be prefent, but we ihall 
all lament yoor abience, and that of Dr. Ad:Mii Smith 
(wkofe health and welfare will always be moft interefting 
to me) ; and it -gives me real concern that the time of 
your vifits to the metropolis has not agreed with my 
traniient rcfidence in my native country. lam grateful 
for ijie opportunity with which you furniih me of again 
perufing your works in their moft improved ftate ^ and I 
have defired Cadell to difpatch, for the ufe of my two 
Edinburgli friends, two copies of the laft three volumes 
of my Hiftory. Whatever may be the inconftancy of 
tafte or fafliion, a rationul lover of fame may be fatisfied 
if he deferves and obtains your approbation. The praife 
which has ever been the moft flattering to my ear is, to 
StwI my name aflbciated with the names of 'Robertfon and 
Hume ; and provided I can maintain my place in the 
ti k t mv irate, I am indifferent at wl\at diftance I am ranked 
bdow my companions and matters. 

With regard to my prefent work, I am inclined to 
believe, that it furpaiTes in variety and entertainment st 
leaft the f^cond and third volumes. A long and eventful 
.period is compre^Ksd into a fnuiller fpace, and the new 
bftttioriARs^ who now affauk and fubvert the Roman Em- 
^le, enjoy the advantage of fpcaking their own language, 
and rdatsog their otvn cxfdo&ts. 

Vol. I. N Aftbr 
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After the publication of thefe laft volumes^ which 
extend to the ficge of Conftantinople, and comprife the 
ruins of Ancient Rome, I (hall retire (in about two 
months) to Laufanne, and my friends will be pleafed to 
hear that I enjoy in that retreat, as much repofe, and 
even happinefs, as is coafiftent, perhaps, with the human 
condition. At proper intervals, I hope to repeat my vifits 
to England, but no change of circumftance or (ituation 
will probably tempt me to defert my Swifs re(i4encey 
which unites almoft every advantage that riches can give, 
or fancy defire. With regard to my future literary plans, 
I can add nothing to what you will foon read in my Pre- 
face. Bilt an hour's converfation with you, would allow 
me . to. explain fome vifionary defigns which fometimes 
float in my mind ; and, if I Ihould ever form any ferious 
refolution of labours, I would previoufly, though by the 
imperfeQ: mode of a letter, confult you on the propriety 
and merit of any hew undertakings. I am, with great 
regard. 

Dear Sir, 

Moft faithfully yours, 

E. GIBBON. 

NOTE G. p. 91. 

AS Dr. Robertfon received particular fatisfa£tion from 
the approbation of the gentleman whofe geographical re- 
fearches fuggefted the firft idea of this Difquifition, I 
flatter aiyfelf that no apijlogy is neceflary for the liberty 
I take in quoting a fhon Extrad from one of his letters. 

From Major Rennell to Dr. Robertson. 

London, 2d July, 1791^ 

# * # After reading your Book twice^ 

I may with truth fay, that I was never more-inftruAed or 

amufed than by the perufal bf it \ for although a great 

' P*rt 
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• 

part of its fubjeft had long been revolving in my mind, 
yet I had not been able to concentrate the matter in the 
manner you have done, or to make the different parts 
bear on each other. 

The fubjeft of the Appendix was what interefted the 
public greatly j and was only to be acquired (if at all) by 
the ftudy or perufal of a great number, of different traSs ; 
a tafk not to be accomplifhed by ordinary readers. 

It gives me unfeigned pleafure to havq^been the in- 
ftrument of fuggefting fuch a tafk nrfbu; arid I (hall 
refle£k with pleafure, during my life, that I fhall travel 
down to pofterity with you ; you, in your place, in the 
great road of Hiftory }- whilft I keep t\ic fide-path of Geo- 
graphy, Since I underftootl the fubje£k, I have ever 
thought, that the bed hiflorian is the bcft geographer } 
and if hiftorians would dire£k a proper pcrfon, fkilled in 
the principles of geography, to embody (as I may fay) their 
ideas for them, the hiftorian would find himfclf better 
ferved, than by relying on thofe who may properly be 
.ftyled map-makers. For after all, whence docs the geo- 
grapher derive his materials but from the labours of the 
hiflorian ? # i^ « # # « 

NOTE H. p. 103. 

SINCE thefe remarks on Dr. Robertfon's flyle were 
written, I have met with fome critical Tefle£^ions on the 
fame fubje<5l by Mr. Burke, too honourable for Dr. Ro- 
bertfon to be fupprefTed in this publication, although, in 
fome particulars, they do not coincide with the opinion I 
have prefumed to ftate f . 

*< There is a flyle," (fays Mr. Burke, in a letter ad- 
" dreflted to Mr. Murphy on^.his Tranflation of Tacitus,) 

•J- It is proper for me to mention, that I have no autbonty 
forxhc a^ifhenticity of the following palFage but that of a Lon- 
don newfpaper, in which it appeared feme years ago. I do not 
find, ho\*cver, that it has been ever called in qneflion. 

N 2 I " which 
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** which daily gains ground amongft us^ which I fliould 
" be forty to fee further advanced by a writer of your 
«< juft reputation. The tendency of the mode to which 
" I allude is, to eftablifti two very different idioms amongft 
" us, and to introduce a marked diftinftion between 
" tlie Englifli that is written and the Englifli that is fpokem 
" This praftice, if grown a little more general, would ^ 
« confirm this diftcmper, fuch 1 muft think it^ in our 
*^ language, and perhaps render it incurable: 

** From this feigned manner oi falfetto^ as I think the 
•* muficians call fomething of the faftie fort in fingiiig, no 
** one modern Hiftorian, Robcrtfon only excepted, is per- 
«* fe^ly free. It is aflumed, I know, to give dignity and 
*« variety to the ftyle. But whatever fucccfs the attempt 
** may fometimes have, it is always bbtairied at the ex- 
«« pence of purity, and of the graces that are natural and 
^ appropriate to our language. It is true that when the 
" exigeflce calls for auxiliaries of all forts> and common 
" language becomes unequal to the demands of extraor- 
«< dinary thoughts, fomething ought to be conceded to 
*« the neceflitics which make * ambition virtue.' But the 
** allowances to nCceffities ought not to grow into a prac- 
** tice. Thofe portents and prodigies ought not to grow 
** too common. If you have, here and there, (much more 
<« rarelyj, however, than others of great and not unmerited 
V fame,) fallen into an error, which is not that of the dull 
*/ or carelcfs, you have an Author who is himfelf guilty> 
*' in his own tongue, of the fame fault, in a very high 
'' degree. No author thinks more deeply, or paints more 
" flrongly j but he feldom or. ever exprefles himfelf 
*« naturally. It is plain, that comparing him with Plao- 
' " tus and Terence, or the beautiful fragments of Publiiis 
^^ Syrus, he did not write the language of good converfe- 
<' tion. Cicero is much nearer to it. Tacitus, and the 
" writers of his time, have fallen into that vice, by aim-^ 
- • " iiig at a poetical ftyle^ It is true, that eloquence in 

"both 
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5* both modes of rhetorick is fundamentally the fame y but 
** the manner of handling it is totally different, even wh^re 
** words and phrafes may be transferred from the one of 
^* thefe departments of writing to the other." 

Fob. this encomium on Dr, Robertfon's ftyle when 
confidered in contraf^ with that of Mr. Gibbon, (tb whom 
it is probable that Mr. Burke's ftrifilures more particularly 
refer,) there is unqueftionably a very folid foundation ; 
but in eftimating the merits of the former as an Englifh 
Writer, I muft acknowledge that I (hould never have 
thought of fingling out, among his charafleriilical excel- 
lencies, an approach to the language of good converfatior^. 
It is indeed furprifing, when we attend to the elevation of 
that tone which he uniformly fuftains, how very feldom 
his turn of expreffion can be cenfured as unnatural or 
aiFefted. The graces of bis compofition, however, slU 
though great and various, are by no means thofe whicfi 
are. appropriate to our language j and, in fadl, he knew too 
well the extept and the limits of his own powers to at- 
tempt them. Accordingly he has aimed at perfcftions of 
a ftill higher order, the effefl of which is fcarcely dimi- 
nished, when we contemplate them through the medium 
of a foreign tranflation. 

Lord Chpstehfielb's judgment with refpeft to Dr. 
Robertfon, while it is equally flattering with that of Mr. 
Burke, appears to. me more precife and juft. " There is 
^* a Hiftory lately come out, of the reign of Mary Queen 
f^ of Scots and hej: fon King James, written by one Ro- "* 

•* bertfpn a Scotchman, which, for clearnefsy purity^ and 
" dignity^ I will not fcruple to compare with the beft 
^^ Hiftori^ns eict^nt, not ejcfiepting Pavila, Guicciardini,^ 
^* gn4 perhaps Livy." ^ 

May J be permitted to remark, that in the oppofite 
extreme to thatt f^ult which Mr. Purke has hejre fo juftly 
ccnfwred, tbiere i& another originating in too clofe ^n ad- 
herence to w.hat be recommend? a§ tbi? mgdel of good 

N 3 writing,^ 
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writing, the cafe and familiarity of colloquial difcourfll 
In the produAions of his' more advanced years, he has 
occafionally fallen into it himfelf, and has fanftioned it by 
his example, in the numerous herd of his imitators, who 
are incapable of atoning for it, by copying the exquifite 
and inimitable beauties which abound in his compofitions. 
For my own part, I can much more eafily reconcile my- 
felf, in a grave and dignified argument, to the duhia vitia , 
of Tacitus and of Gibbon, than to that affeftation of cant 
words and allufions which fo often debafes Mr. Burke's 
eloquence, and which, was long ago ftigmatized by Swift 
as ** the moft ruinous of all the corruptions of a language." 

NOTE I. p- 104. 

IT might be confidered by fome as a blamable omif- 
fion,-if I were to pafs over in filence the marks of re- 
gard which Dr. Robertfon received from different literary 
Academies on the Continent. I have already taken 
notice of the honour conferred on him by the Royal 
Academy of Hiftory at Madrid ; but it remains for me 
to mention, that, in 1781, he was ele£ied one of#he 
Foreign Members of the Academy of Sciences at Padua ; 
and in 1783, one of the Foreign Members of the Impe- 
rial Academy of Sciences at St. Peterfburgh, 

From the laft of thefe cities, he was honoured with 
another very flattering diftinftic^ji ; the intelligence of 
which was conveyed to him by his friend Dr. Rogerfon, 
in a letter from which the following paffage is tranfcribecj- 

" Your Hiftory of America was received and perufed 
<< by her Imperial Majefty with Angular marks of appro- 
" bation. All your hiftorical produftioris have been ever 
«< favourite parts of her reading. Not long ago, doing me 
" the honour to converfe with me Upon hiftorical compofi- 
" tion, fhe mentioned you with particular diftinAion, and 
** with much admiration of that fagacity and difcemment 

« difplayed 
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•' difplayed by you in painting the humari mind 
*' and chara£ler, as divcrfified by the various caufes 
*' yhat operated upon it, in thofe aeras and ftates of fo- 
'* cictyon which your fubjeft led you to treat. She afligned 
" you the place of firft model in that fpecies of compofi* 
" tion. As to the Hiftory of Charles V. Ihe was pleafed 
" to add, (^ejl le compagnon conjiant de tons mes voyages; je 
" ne me lajfe jamais h le lire, isf pariiculierement le premier 
*< volume!^ 

** She then prefented a very handfome gold enamelled 
" fnuff-box, richly fct with diamonds, ordering me to 
^* tranfmit it to you, and to defire your acceptance of it as a 
" mark of her efteem, obferving, at the fame time, moft 
"•gracioufly, that a perfon, whofc labours had afforded her 
" fo much fatisfaftion, merited fome attention from 
« her." 

NOTE K. p. 107. 

^ THE mixture of Ecclefiaftical and Lay-members in 
" the Church Courts is* attended with the happieft effeSs. 
" It correfts that efprit de corps which is apt to prevail in 
" all alTemblies of profeffional men. It affords the prin- 
"" cipal Nobility and Gentry of Scotland an opportunity of 
^< obtaining a feat in the General Affembly when any in- 
** terefting obje<9: calls for their attendance 5 and although 
•* in the faftious and troublefome times which our an- 
" ceftors faw, the General Affembly, by means of this • 

*' mixture, became a fcene of political debate, this acci- 
<^ dental evil is counterbalanced by permanent good : for 
« the prefence of thofe lay-members of high rank, whofc 
« names are ufually found upon^the Roll of the Affembly, 
" has a powerful influence in maintaining that connexion 
«< between Church and State which is neceffary for the 
<« peace, fecurity, and welfare of both." * 

* -MS. oiF Dr. Hill. 

N 4 NOTE 
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NOTE L. p. 113. 

THE paper referred to in the Text is entitled " Reafons 
^« of Diflent from the Judgment and Refolution of the 
" Commiflion, March il, 1752, refolving to inflidl no 
<^ Cenfure on the Prefbytery of DumferrpHne for their 
«* Difobedience in rchition to the Settlement of Invert 
<« keithing.^ It is fubfcribed by Dr. Robertfon, D^ 
<* Blair, Mr. John Home, and a few of their friends. I 
<* fhall fubjoin the two firft Articles. 

I. " Because we conceive this fentence of the Com- 
** miffion to be inconfiftent with the nature and fir ft prin.- 
*< ciples of Ibciety. When men are confidered as indi^ 
*^ viduals, we acknowledge that they have no guide but 
*' their own underftanding, and no judge but their own 
** confcicnce. But' we hold it for an undeniable principle, 
" that, as members of fociety, they are bound in many 
** inftarices to follow the judgment of the fociety. By 
<< joining together in fociety, we enjoy many advantages, 
" which we could neither purchafe nor fccurc in«a'dif- 
** united ftate. In qonfideration of thefe, we confent tliat 
*^ regulations for public order fliall be eftablifted ; not by 
•' the private fancy of every individual, but- by the judg- 
" ment of the majority, or of thofe with whom the fo- 
*♦ ciety has con fen ted to intruft the legiflative power. 
** Their judgment muft neceflarily bef abfolute and final^i 
^ <* and their decifions received as the voice and inftruftion 

** of the whole. In a numerous fociety it feldom happens 
" that all the members think uniformly concerning the 
" wifdom and expedience of any public regulation ; but 
« no fooner is that regulation enafted, than private judg- 
«^ ment is fo far fuperfeded, that even they who difapprove 
<* it, are notwithftandiug bound to obey it, and to put it 
'* in execution if required ; unlefs in a cafe of fuch grofs 
*^ iniquity and manifeft violation of the original defign of 
*< the fociety as juftifie^ refiftance to the fupreme power, 

« and 
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« and makes it better to have the fociety diiToIvcd than to 
**fubmit to eftabjiihed iniquity. Such extraordinary 
" cafes we can cafily conceive there may be, as will give 
« any man a juft title to feek the diffolution of the fociety 
*< to which he belongs, or at Icaft will fully juftify hts 
" withdrawing from it. But as long as he continues in 
" it, profefTes regard for it, and reaps the emoluments of; 
" it, if he r«fufes to obey its laws, be manifeftly afts botl? 
" a difordcrly and diflioneft part : he * lays claim to the 
*^ privileges of the fociety while he contemns the autho* 
" rity of it; and by all principles of equity atid reafon ib 
**juftly fubjeftcd to its cenfures. They who maintain 
" that fuch difobedience deferves no cenfure, maintain, 
^^ in effeGt, that there (hould be no fuch thing as govern** 
" ment and order. They deny thofe firft^ principles by 
" which men are united in fociety ; and endeavour to 
" eftablifh fuch maxims, as will juftify not only licentioui^ 
" nefs in ecclefiaftical, but rebellion and diforder in civil 
" government. And therefore, as the Reverend Com^ 
" miflion have by their fcntence declared, that dtfobe- 
^' dience to the fiipreme judicature of the Chvrch neither 
'* infers guilt, nor deferves cenfui^e; as they have fuf- 
" rendered a right eflential to the nature and fubfiftence 
" of every fociety j as they have (fo far as lay in them) 
** betrayed the privileges and deferted the orders of the 
" ccMiftitution ; we could not have afted a dutiful part to 
*^ the Church, nor a fafe one to ourfelves, unlefs vrc bad 
" diffented from this fentence ; and craved liberty to r©- 
" prefent to this venerable Aflembly that this deed ap- 
*^ pears to us to be manifeftly beyOnd the powers of a 
"Commiffion. , 

2. " Because this fentence of the Coauniffioa, as it is- 
** fubverfive of fociety in general, fo, in our judgmeotSi 
" it is abfolutely inconfiftent with the nature and prefer- 
** vati(m of ecckfiaftical fociety in particular.— The cha^ 
f^faStew which we bear, of Miniiiers and Elders of thk 

« Church, 
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^ Church, render it unnecefTary fcH- us to declare, that we 
^join with all Proteftants in acknowledging the Lord 
<< Jefus CSirift to be the only King and Head of his 
«< Church. We admit that the Church is not merely a 
««* voluntary fociety, but a focicty founded by the laws of 
<« Chrift* But to his laws we conceive it to be mod 
« agreeable, that order (hould be preferred in the external 
<< adminiftration of the affairs of the church. And we 
^ contend, in the words of our Confejfion of Faith^ *That 
^ there are fome circumilances concerning the worfliip of 
*« God, and the government of the church, common to 
« human anions -and focieties, which are to be ordered 
«« by the light of nature and Chriftian prudence according 
•• to the gei\eral rules of the word, which are always to 
•* be obferved.' It is very evident that unlefs the church 
** were fupported by continual miracles, and a perpetual . 
•* and extraordinary interpofition of Heaven, it can only 
•* fubfifl: by thofe fundamental maxims by which all fo- 
** ciety fubfifts. A kingdom divided againft itfelf cannot 
** (land. There can be no union, and by confequencc 
** there can be no fociety, where there is no fubordina- 
** tion ; and therefore fince miracles are now ceafed, we 
** do conceive that no church or ecclefiaftical fociety can 
** exift without obedience required from its members, and 
" inforced by proper fanftions. Accordingly, there 
••never was any regularly conftituted church in the 
** Chriftian world, where there was not at the fame time 
•' fome exercife of difcipline and authority. It has in- 
«* deed been afTerted, • That the cenfures of the Church 
•* are never to be infliQed, but upon open tranfgrefTors of 
<• th^ laws of Chrift himfelf ; and that no man is to be 
^* conftrufted an open tranfgreflbr of the laws of Chrifl 
<• for not obeying the commands of any aflembly of falli- 
*< ble men, when he declares it was a confcien^ious re- 
«* gard to the will of Chrift that led him to this dif- 
" obedience.' — This is called aflerting liberty of confcierice, 
-f^ " and 
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^and fuppotting the rights of private judgment; and 
*' upon foch reafonings the Reverend Commiffion pro* 
** ceeded in coming to that decifion of which we now 
« complain. But we tliink ourfelves called on to fay, 
'< and we fay it with concern, that fuch principles as thrfe 
** appear to us calculated to eftablifh the moft extravagant 
" maxims of Independency, and to overthrow from the 
**very foundation that happy ecclefiaftical conftitution 
" which we glory- in being members of, and which wc 
" are refolved to fupport. For, upon thefe principles, no 
" church whatever, confiding, as every church on earth 
** muft confift, oi fallible men, has right to inflid); any 
** cenfure on any difobedicnt perfon. Let fuch perfon 
** only think fit boldly to ufe the name of confcience, and 
** fheltered under its authority, he acquires at once a right 
" of doing whatfoevcr is good in his own eyes. If 
" anarchy and confufion follow, as no doubt they will, 
" there is, it feems, no remedy. We are forry to fay, 
" that brethren who profefs to hold fuch principles, ought 
" to have aded more confidently with them, and not to 
** have joined thcmfelves to any church till once they ha^ 
" found out an aflembly of infallible men, to whofe au- 
" thprity they would have acknowledged fubmiffion to be 
^ due. We allow to the right of private judgment all 
<* the extent and obligation that reafon or religion require 5 
** but we can never admit, that any man's private judg* 
" ment gives him a right to diduib, with impunity, all 
** public order. We hold, that- as every man has a 
" right to judge for himfelf in religious matters, fo every 
" church, or fociety of Chridians, has a right to judge 
** for itfclf, what method of external adminidration is mod' 
" agreeable to the laws of Chrid ; and no man ought to 
^become a member of that church, who is. not refolved 
*< to conform himfelf to its adminidration. We thi:^ it 
** very confident with confcience for inferiors to dilap* 
" prove, in tljpir ovra mind^ of a judgment given by a 

** fuperioT 
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'< Superior courtj and yet to put that judgment m execu- 
V tion as the deed of their fuperiors for confcience fake ; 
*^ feeing we humbly conceive it is, or ought to be, a 
*^ matter of confcience with every member of the church, 
•^to fupport the authority of that church to which he 
*« belongs. Church-cenfures are declared by oijr Confef- 
*^fton of Faith to be ^neceflary, not only for gaining and 
<< reclaiming the o^ending brethren, but alfo for deterring 
*< of others from the like ofFepcesj and for purging out 
^^ the leaven which might leaven the whole Ivimp/ What 
f< thefe cenfures are, and what the crimes agaipft which 
. ^} they are directed, is eafily to be learned from the con- 
<* ftitution of every church \ and whoever believes its cen- 
^^ fure to be too fevere, or its known orders and laws to 
^* b^ in any refpe£l iniquitous, fo that he cannot in con- 
•* fcience comply with them, ought to beware of involving 
<* himfelf in fin by entering into it 5 or if he hath raflily 
^^ joined himfelf, he is bound, as an honeft man and a 
*' good Chriftian, to withdraw, and to keep his confcience 
♦^ clear and undefijed. But, on the other hand, if a judi- 
/^ cature, which is appointed to be the guardian and 
" defender of the laws and orders of the fociety, (hall 
*« abfolve them who brealc their laws, from all cenfurc, 
'* and by fuch a deed encourage and invite to future 
<* difobedience, we conceive it w^ll be found, that they 
<^ have exceeded their powers, and betrayed their truft in 
<« the n)oft ellential in^ance." 

# # # # # 

NOTE M. p. 115. 

«« DR. ROBEkTSON's fyftem with rcfpeS to the Law 
^ of Patronage proceeded on the following principles : 
• w That as patronage is the law of the land, the courts ef 
:^' ankional church eftablifhed and prote£led by law, and 
-« all the individual minifters of that <:faurch are bound, in 
*< as far ^s it depends upon exertions aiifing from the 
•. . 7. ^ « duties 
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^ duties of their place^ to give it eflfeft : that every oppD*^ 
" fition to the legal riglits of patrons tends to dimlnifti 
"that reverence which all th6 fabjedis of a free govem- 
" metlt ought to entertain for the law s and that It is dan-' 
<^getou* to acciiftom the people to think that, they c4n 
^^ elude the law or defeat its operation, becaufe fucceft irt 
" o^fe inftahce Jeads to greater licentiolifnefs. tJppn thfcfe 
« principles Dr. Robertfoh thought that the church courts 
" betrayed their duty to the conftitution, when the fpirit 
** of their decifions, or negligence in enforcing obedience 
" to their orders, created unneccliary obftacles to the ex- 
"ercife of the right of patronage^ and foftered in kht 
" minds of the people the falfe idea that they have a right 
" to chufe their own n\inifters, or even a negative upon 
" the nonnination of the patron. He was well aware that 
" the fubjetSs of Gi^at Britain are entitled to apply in a 
" conftitutional manner for the repeal of every laXv, which 
" they confider as a grievance. But while he fupporteJ 
" patronage as the exifting law, he regarded it alfo as the 
" moft expedient method of fettling vacant pariflies. It 
" did not appear to him that the people are competent 
" judges* of thofe qualities whkh a minifter fhould poflefs 
*' in order to be a ufeful teacher either of the doftrines of 
" pure religion, or of the precepts of found morality. He 
^ fufpedcd that if the probationers of the church were 
* taught to confider their fuccefs in obtaining a fettlement 
'^ as depending upon a popular eleftion, many of them 
" would be tempted to adopt a manner of preaching more 
*^ caleuiatcd to pleaffe the people than to promote tlieir edi- 
" fication. He thought that there is little danger to be ap- 
" prehended from the abufe of the law of patronage, becaufe 
" the prcfentee fnuft be chofen from amongft thofe whom 
" the church itfelf had approved of, and had licenfed as 
" qualified for the office >of the miiliftry; becaufe ti prefentee 
" cannot be admittefdto the beneficfe, if any relevant charge 
** as to his'life or doftrine be proved againft him : and be- 

« caufe. 
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** caufc, after ordination and admiffion, he is liable to be de-' 
*^ pofcd for improper conduft. * When every pofltble pre- 
*^ caution is thus taken to prevent unqualified perfonsfrom 
" being introduced into the church, or tbofe who afterwards 
** prove unworthy from remaining in it, the occafional 
•* evils and abufes from which no human inftitution is 
*' exempted, could not, in the opinion of Dr. RobertTon^ 
'^ be fairly urged as reafons againft the law of patronage." 
#• ♦ » * # ' f 

** Such was the fyftem which, in conjundlion with the 
*^ friend of his youth, Dr. Robertfon ably fupported for 
" thirty years after his firft appearance in the General 
" Affembly. In fpeaking upon a particular queftion, he 
" fometimes gave the outlines of this fyftem for the fatis- 
" faflion of the Houfe in general, and the inftru£lion of 
*S the younger members. The decifions which for a long 
" courfe of years he di£^ated, form a common law of the 
" church in which the fyftem is unfolded. His conver- 
** Cation imprinted upon the minds of thofe who were 
" admitted to it during the courfe of the Aflembly, the 
^^ principles which pervaded his decifions : and thus were 
" difFufed throughout the church the rational and con- 
« fiftent ideas of Preft)yterian government upon which he 
■** and his friends uniformly afted, 

" These ideas continue to dire£l the General Aflem- 
" blies of the Church of Scotland. For although it is 
** not likely that any member of that Houfe will ever 
M paflefs tlie unrivalled undifputed influence with his brc* 
" thren to which peculiar advantages of chara^r and 
** fituation condufted Dr. Robertfon, his principles arc 
*^ fo thoroughly und^rftood, and fo cordially approved by 
'' the great majority of the Church of Scotland^ that by 
*' means of that attention to the bufinefs and forms of the 
*^ Houfe which is paid by fome of his early friends who 
" yet furvive, and by a fucceffion of younger men trained 
^ in his fchool, the Ecclefiaftical aiFsurs of Scotland pro- 

"cccA 
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^ cccd on the fame orderly fyftematical plan which wat 
« firil introduced by the ability, the prudence, the firm- 
^< nefs, the candour and moderation which he difpLayed 
" upon every occafion." » 

NOTE N. p. 124. . 

A FEW particulars, " in addition to Dr. Erikine'^ 
" funeral fermon on the death of Dr. Robertfon," hare 
been kindly communicated to me by my friend the Rev, 
Sir Henry MoncreiiF Wellwood, Bart. The teftimony 
which they contain to Dr. Robertfon's merits as an eccie- 
/lafticai leader will have no fmall weight with thofe who 
are acquainted with the worth and the talents of the 
Writer. 

" In mentioning the chara£ler of Dr. Robertfon as a 
*' leader of the prevailing party in the church, there is a 
/' circumftance which ought not to be omitted, by which 
" he diftinguiflied himfelf from all his predecefTors who 
" had held the fame fituation. Before his time, thofe of the 
" clergy who pretended to guide the deliberations of the 
" General Affembly, derived the chief part of their in- 
" flucnce from . their connexion with the men who had 
" the management of Scots aflFairs. They allowed riiem* 
" felves to receive inftruffcions from them, and even from 
** thofe who a£ted under thdm. They looked up to them 
" as their patrons, and ranged themfeives with their de- 
" pendants. ^ Their influence, of confequence, fubfifted • 
" no longer than the powers from which it was derived. 
*' A ^^jpnge in the management of Scots affairs either 
" left the prevailing party in the church without their 
'^ leaders^ or obliged their leaders to fubmit to the mean- 
" nefs of receiving inftru£lions from ether patrons.— 
" Dr. ]^Qbcrtfon, from the beginning, difcngaged himfelf 
" completely from a dependance which was never refpefifc- 
^* able^ and to which he felt himfelf fuperior. He had 
^ the countenance of men in power ; but be received it as 

" a man 
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^ % man who judged for himfelf, and whofe iiifluetice 
^ was hi!5 own. The political changes <^ his time 4id 
w not affeft his fitoation. The different men who had 
«* the management of Scots affairs uniformly co-operated 
*« with him — but though they affifted him, they looked 
*• up to his perfonal influence in the church, which no man 
^ m the country beUeved to be derived from them. 

*< Tho3e who differed moft in opif iion with Dr. Ro- 
" bbrtfon, but who are fincerely attached to the intercfts 
«< and to the integrity of the church, muft allow this 
« condit£k to have been both relpcftabie and meritotious. 
^ It' will always reflefl: honour on his memory, and has 
^ left an important leflbn to his fucceffors. 

** It is not ufelcfs to mention his faimefs in the debates 
** df th« Affembly* Whether his opponents were con- 
^* vinced by his arguments or not, they were cominonly 
<* fenfible of the -candour with which he dated them, and 
" of the perfonal refpeft with whidi they were treated 
** by himv And though the conceffions which he was 
•^ always ready to make to them when they did not affcdl 
« tlic fubftancc of his own argnment, might be imputed 
♦< to political fagactty as wdl as to <;andour, there was 
«< u;n!if(irmly an appearance of candour in his manner, by 
^ which he preferved their good tipinion, and which 
•< greatly contributed to extend his influence among hir 
" own friends. like all popular meetings, the General 
*< Ailfembly . fometxmes contains individuals, who have 
<t more acutenefs thail^ delicacy, and who alfow tiiemfeives 
' *« to efce out their arguments by rude and perfon^inv^c- 
*^ itives. Dr. Rpbertfon had a fupeiior addrefs in reply- 
'< ing to tnen of tius call, without adopting thdn aiperity, 
^ and dften made tibem fed the aib&irdity of the pefibiial 
^^ attack, by the attention wiiich he feemed 1?o i»eftow cm 
•*^ dieir argument* 

. ^^Irfliould be mentioned alfo^-that Dr. Aobeftfen*^ 
f* eaiiy example, vnd his n^^^uonoe 4n 4Mtt «d^srf>ted life, 

«« chiefly 
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<* chiefly contributed to renderthe debates in the Aflembl]^ 
^ interefting and refpe£iable, by bringing forward all the 
*^ men of abilities to their natural (hare of the puUic bufi* 
"nefs* Before his time, this had been almoft entirely in the 
" hands of the older members of the church, who were 
" the onlyperfons that were thought entitled to deliver their 
^' opinions, and whofe influence was often derived more 
" from their age than from their judgment or their talents. 
.« I DO not know whether the reafons, which led Dr. 
" Robertfon to retire from the Aflembly after 1780, have 
" ever been thoroughly underftood. — They were not fug* 
"^efted by his age, for he was then only fifty-nine; nor 
<< by any diminution of his influence, for, in the appre- 
" henCon of the public, it was at that time as great as it 
" had ever been. It is very probable that he anticipatc4 
" a time when a new leader might come forward j and 
<* thought it better to retire while his influence was un- 
" diminiilied, than to run the rifque, in the end of his 
« life, of a ftruggle with younger men, who might be as 
" fuccefsful as he had been. — But I recolleft diftiniily, 
" what he once faid to myfelf on the fubjeft, which I am 
^^ perfuaded he repeated to many others. He had been 
" often reproached by the more violent men of his party 
"for not adopting ftfonger mcafures, than he thought..^ 
<< either right or wife. He had yielded to them many 
"^points againil his own juc^mentj but they wera not 
" fatisfied : he was plagued with letters of reproach and 
" rempnftrance on a variety of fubjeds, and he complained 
^* of the petulance and acrimony with which they were 
*^ ixfitten. But there was one fubjeft which, for fomc 
*^ years before he retired, had become particularly uneafjr 
^< to him, and on which he faid he had been more urged 
*' and fretted than on all the other fubje£is of contention 
^^ in the church \ the fcheme into which many of hi$ . 
*' friends entered zealoufly for abolUhing fubfcription to 
** the Confeffion of F^th and Formula. This he exprefsly 
•* declared Iu& refolution to refill in every form,*— But he 
VoL.L O "wa* 
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<< was fo much teazed with remonlbances on die fiibjcA, 
<< that he mentioned them as having at leaft ccmfirmtd his 
« refolution to retire. He claimed to himfelf the merit of 
** having prevented this controverfy from being agitated in 
<< the Aflemblies ^ but warned me as a young man that it 
*« would become the chief controverfy of my time, and 
<.< dated to me the reafons wliich had determined his opi- 
" nion on the fubjeft:. The converfation was probably 
« about 178a or 17 83, — ^I have a diftin£t recoUeftion of 
<< it ; though' I have no idea that his predi6lion will be 
<5 verified) a^ the controverfy feems to be more afleep now 
*^ than it was a few years ago." 

NOTE O. p. 131. 

THE a^iive part which Dr.Robertfon took in tlie found- 
ation of the; Royal Society of Edinburgh, is fo well known 
to all the members, that it didvnot appear neceflary to recal 
it to their recolle£lion. For the information of others, 
however, it may be proper to obferve here, that the firft 
idea of this eftablifliment, and* of the plan adopted in its 
formation, was fuggefted by him; and tliat, without his 
powerful co-operation, there is little probability that the 
defign would ever have been carried into efie&» 

Th^ zeal with which he promoted the execution of the 
ftatiftical accounts of Scotland has been publickly acknow- 
ledged by Sir John Sinclair ; and, on the other hand, I have 
frequently heard Dr. Robertfon exprefsj in the ftrongeft 
temM, his fenfe of the obligations which the country lay 
tmder tothe proje£tor and conductor of that great national 
work ; and the pride with which he refledied on the monu« 
ment which was thus raifed to the information and libe- 
rality of the Scottiih clergy. 

From the following letters it would appear, that he had 
contributed fome aid to the exertions of thofe who fo 
honouvably diftinguiihed themfeltes a few years ago in the 
parliamentary difcuffions about the African Trade. His 
ewa festimc«ts on that fubjeA were eloquently ftated 

thirty 
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thirty years h^tott, lA d^ trdf icrfiiofl ti4ikh htf ever 
publiflied. ^,y^ 

Fnm% Mr« Wu^iERtfoiicfi t» Dr. RoBUTseN; 
Sir, Loddony 23tli January, 17M* 

I SHALL not begin hj apologising to you for now pre- 
foming lo intnidie myfelf on you without introdudion, but 
with condemnihg myfelf for not having done it fboner. 
The fubje£i which is the occafion of my troubling you 
with this letter, that of the Slave Trade, is one on which 
I am perfuaded our fentiments coincide, and in calling 
forth your good offices in fuch a caufe I- truft you will 
think that whilft I incur I alfo beftow an obligation.-r^ 
What I have to requeft is, that you will have the goodnefs 
to communicate to me fuch fadls and obfervations as may 
be ufeful to me in the important talk I have undertaken, 
oT bringing forward into parliamentary difcuffion, the 
fituation of that much injured part of the fpecies, the poor 
Negroes : in cortimon with the reft of my countrymen I 
have to complain, that I am under the neceflity of betak- 
ing myfelf direftly to you for the information I fblicit : an 
application to my bookfeller ought to have fupplied it : but 
if there be feme ground of charge againft you for having 
failed in your engagements to the public in this par- " 
ticttlar, it is the rather incfimbent on you to attend to the 
claim of an individual ; confidcr it as a fort of expiation 
fcr your offeiice, and rejoice if fo weighty a crime comes 
off with fo light a punifhnjent. — ^Though the main dfejo^t^ 
I have in* view, is the prevention of all further exports of 
Sfavci from Africa, yet their ftate in the Weft Indies, and 
the moftprafticablemode of meliorating it, the e^fcSs that 
might follow from this change o£ fyftem in all its extended 
and eom|>Rcated c%mae£lion$ aftct retat^<^[i^ both in Af^cft 
vsdr the Wdtem World, and this not oftlf v^ our owil 
^fir burfaa'thpfeof othev £aropeai» natidik^, ^ho ifffghf 
bdinduted ta foUorvv our ex^ple^ flAithefe «bn^d itf«9 
^tiefti0ts» and conlkitttte 9 l^rtheivtd^^tesNrj^ fiMr ^of 

O a powers 
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powers like mine to bear, without my calling for help 
where it may be fo abundantly afforded : let me add alfo^ 
that I fliould be extremely thankful for any intelligence 
refpefting the inftitutions of the Jefuits in Paraguay, 
which, it has long ftruck me, might prove a moft ufeful 
fubje£l of inyeftigation to any one who would form a plan 
for the civilization of Africa* — Allow me to add, that I 
fball wait to hear from you with anxiety, bccaufe the bufi- 
ncfs muft be brought into the Houfe foon after the meet- • 
iDg.-^I will not waftc your valuable time by excufes for 
this letter, if they are neceffary, but once more I will ven- 
> turc to affure mjldf that you will not think them fo. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

W. WILBERFORCE. 

From Mr. Wilberforce to Dr. Robertson. 
Sir, Hampfteady 20th February, 1788. 

I HAVE been honoured with your packets by the poft, 
as well as with your Sermon, and return you my fincereft 
thanks for your very obliging attention to my requeft ; I 
am fully fenfible to the value of the favourable fentiments 
you exprefs concerning me, and as one conceiTion always 
produces a new demand, perhaps you will not be furprized 
at my now taking the liberty of intimating a hope that I 
may coniider what has paiTed as cohftituting a fort of ac- 
quaintance between us, which it will give me particular 
pleafure to indulge an expectation of cultivating^ when 
any opportunity fhall allow. 

I remain, with great refpecl and efteem, &c. 

W. WILBERFORCE. 

NOTE P. p. 135. 

DR. ROBERTSON'S fecond fan is now Lieutenant 
Cotoael of the pad regiment. Ifis nime i» repeatedly 
mentioned with dtftftiAion in the Hiftory of Lord Corn" 
wallis's military operations in India $ particularly in the 
general orders after the fiege of Nundydroog, where he 

. -. -. commanded 
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commanded in the European flank company that ]ed the 
affault. The following paragraph from Colonel Dirom's ^ 

Narrative contains a teftimony to his conduil on this 
occafion, which would have been grateful to the feelings 
of his father had he furvivcd to perufe it. 

" The carnage which muft have enfued in clearing the 
" fort of the enemy, was prevented partly by a number of 
'* the garrifon efcaping by ropes and ladders over a low 
" part of the wall 5 but chiefly by the exertions of Cap- 
« tain Rx)bertfon ; who feeing the place was carried, turned 
" all his attention to preferving order, and preventing the 
« unnecefl"ary efiiifion of blood. To his humanity the 
" bukOiey and killedar OM^ed their lives ; and of the gar- 
** rifon there were only about forty men killed and 
" wounded." 

Dr. Robertson's youngeft fon is Lieutenant-Colond 
of a regiment ferving in Ceylon, and Deputy Adjutant- 
General of his Majefty's Forces in that ifland. An ac*- 
count of Ceylon, which he has communicated in manu- 
fcript to fome of his friends, is faid to do great honour to 
}iis abilities. 

NOTE Q: p. 138. 

THIS requeft was conveyed to Dr. Robertfon by Mr. 
Dalzel, and was received by him with much fenfibility, 
as a mark of the efteem and approbation of a Society over 
which he had prefidcd for thirty years. 

I NEGijECTED to mention in a former note tlm Latin 
Difcourfes which Dr. Robertfon pronounced annually be- 
fore the Univerfity, in compliance with the eftabliflied 
praftice among his predeceflqrs in ofiice. The firft of 
tliefe v^as read on the third of February 1763. Its ohjeQ: 
was to recommend the ftudy of claffical learning ; and 
it contained, among a variety of other fplendid paflages, a 
beautiful panegyric on the Stoical Philofophy* His fecond 
Difcourfe (gth of February 1764,) confifted chiefl|^ of 
moral and literary obfervations, adapted to the particular ' 

O 3 circumftances 
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citcumfttnces of youth. My friend Mr. Dalzd^ "who has 
lately perufed thefe Latin manufcripts with care» obferves 
of this Oration, << that the ftyk is uncommonly elegant 
** and imprefSve, and poiTeiTes all the diftinguiihing cba« 
««' ra£leriftics of Dr. Robeitfon's Englifli compofitions." 
^ A THiitp Difcourie was pronounced on February 14th, 

1765 ; and a fourth on February 20th, 1766. The fub- 
jcSt of both is the fame ; the queftion concerning the 
comparative advantages of public and private education. 
The execution is fuch as might be expedled' from the 
abilities of the Author^ exerted on a topic on which he 
was fo eminently fitted to decide, not .only by his profef- 
iional fituation and habits, but by an exteniive and di£» 
criminating knowledge of the world. 

' These annual difcourfes (which never failed to produce 
a ftrong and happy impreflion on the mind of his young 
hearers) he was compelled, after this period, to difcontinue 
by his avocations as an Author, and by other engagements 
which he conceived to be of ftill greater importance. — 
It is indeed aftoniihing that he was able to devote fo much 
time as he did to his academical duties ; particularly when 
we confider that all his works were at firft committed to 
^ writing in his own hand, and diat he feldom, if ever, 
attempted to di£iate to aa amanuenfts.^^t may be gratify- 
ing to thofe to whom the literary habits of authors are an 
objed of curiofity to add, that his praAice in compofition 
was (according to his own ftatement in a letter to Mr. 
Strahap,) <' to finifli as near perfeflion as he was able, fo 
^ that bis fubfequent alterations were inconfiderable.'' 
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BOOK I. 

Containing a Review of the Scottish Hi/iorj 
previous to the Death of Jam£s V. 

np H E firft ages of the Scottifli hiftory arc dark book 
-^ and fabulous. Nations, as well as men, ■_^J-^r 
arrive at maturity by degrees, an^ the events, ^''^®^*«™ 
which happened during their infanc/or early youth, fabuiom 
cannot be recolleded, and deferve not to be re- *" ***^"^ 
inembered. The grofs ignorance which anciently 
covered all the North of Europe, the continual 
migrations of its inhabitants, and the frequent and 
de(lru£Uve revolutions which thefe occafioned, 
render it impoflible to give any authentic account 
of the origin of the different kingdoms now efta- 
blilhed therie. Every thing beyond that fhort 
period to which well-attefted annals reach, is ob« 
fcure ; an immenle fpace is left for invention to 
occupy ; each nation, with a vanity infeparable 
from human nature, hath filled that void with events 

calcu* 
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calculated to difplay its own antiquity and luftrc. 

Hiftory, which ought to record truth and to teach 

wifdom, often fets out with retailing fidions and 

abfurdities. 
Origin c*f The Scots cafty. their pretenfions to antiquity as 

ibe Scuts, j^jgj^ ^ ^y ^£ ^y^^^ neighbours. Relying upon 

uncertain legends^ and the traditions of their bards, 
ftill more uncertain, they reckon up a feries of 
kings feveral ages before the birth of Chrift ; and 
give a particular detail of the occurrences which 
happened in their reigns. But with regard to the 
Scots, as well as the other northern nations, v^e 
receive the earlieft accounts on which we can de- 
pend, not from their own, but from the Roman 

A.D.8n authors. When the Romans> under Agricola, firft 
carried their* arms into the northern parts of Bri- 
tain, they found it pofTeiTed by the Caledonians, a 
fierce and warlike people; and having nepulfed, 
rather than conquered them, they erected a ftrong 
wall between the firths cf Forth and Clydie, and 
there fixed the boundaries of iheir empire^ Adrian, 
on account of the diffiaihy of defending fuch a dif- 

A.aiftx. tant firontier, contrafted the limits of the -Roman 
province in Britain, by buiWing a fecond Avail, 
wbfch ran between Newcaftlc and Carlifle. The 
ambition of fucceeditig Emperors endeavoured to 
recover what Adriaii had abandoned j and the 
^country between, the two walls was alteitiatcly un- 
der the dominion of the Romans, and that- of the 
Caledoinan^ Abont the begtnnmg of the fifth 
century, the inroads of the Goths and other Bar- 
Iwrians oUiged the Romans, in order to defend the 
' ^ centre 
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centre of their empire, to recal thofe legions vhich 
guarded the frontier provinces ; and at that time 
they quitted all their conquefts in Britain. 

Their long refidence in the ifland had poltflied^ ^^ 4"» 
in fome degree, the rude inhabitants, and the Bri- 
tons were indebted to their intercourfe with the 
Romans, for the art of writing, and the ufe of 
numbers, without which it is impoffible loaag to 
preferve the memory of paft evaits. 

North Britaii^ was, by their retreat, left 
under the dominion of the Scots and Pids. The 
former, who are not mentioned by any Ron^ai 
author before the end of the fourth century, were 
probably a colony of the Celtsc or Gauls : their 
affinity to whom appears from their language, th^ 
manners, and religious rites ; circumftances more 
decifive, with regard to the origin of nations, 
than either fabulous traditions, or the tales of ill* 
informed and credulous Annalifts. The Scots, if 
we may beHeve the common accounts, fettled at 
firft in Ireland ; and, ei^ending themfelves by de- 
grees, landed at laft on the coaft c^pofite to that 
i^and, and fixed their habitations there. Fierce 
and bloody wars were, during feveral ages, car- 
ried on between them and the Pi£ts. At lengtl\, A.D.S3S. 
Kennech 11. the iixty-ninth King of the Scots 
(according to their own fabulous authors) obtained 
a complete vidory €^rer the Pi£ks, and united 
under one monarchy, all the country, from/ the 
vnXl of Adrian, to the northern ocean* The king- 
dom, henceforward, beeame known by its prefenC 
name, whicH is derived from a people who at firft 

7 fettled 
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fettled there as ftratlgers, and remained long ob- 
icure.and incoiiiiderable. 

From this 'period the hiftory of Scotland would 
merit fome attention, were it x accompanied with 
any certainty. But as our remote antiquities are 
involved in the fame darkness with thofe of other 
.nations, a calamity peculiar to ourfelves has thrown 
almoft an equal obfcurity over our more recent 
tranfaftions. This was occafioned by the mali- 
cious policy of Edward I. of England. Towards 
the end of the thirteenth century, this monarch 
.called in^ queftion the independence of Scotland ; 
pretending that the kingdom was held as a fief of 
the crown of England, and fubjeded to all the 
conditions of a feudal taiure. in order to efta- 
blilh his claim, he feized the public archives, he 
janfacked churches and monaftcries, and getting 
poffeflion, by force or fraud, of many hiftorical 
monuments, which tended to prove the antiquity 
or freedom of the kingdom, he carried fome of 
them into England, and commanded the reft to be 
burned*. An univerfal oblivion of paft tranfac- 
cions might have been the eifeft of this fatal event, 
but fome imperfect Chronicles had efcaped the 
rage of Edward ; foreign writers had recorded 
fome important fafts relating to Scotland ; ^nd the 
traditions concerning recent occurrences were frefli 
and worthy of credit. Thcfe broken fragments 
John de Fordun, who lived in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, collefted with a pious induftry, and from 
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them gleaned materials which he formed into i bo^ok 
regular hiftory. His work was received by his v^«-v--— ' 
countrymen with applaufe ; and, as no recourfe 
could be had to more ancient records, it Supplied 
the place of the authentic annals of the kingdom. 
It was copied in many monafteries, and the thread 
of the narrative was continued by different monks, 
through the fubfequent reigns. In the beginning 
of^he fixteenth century, John Major and Hedor 
Boethius publiflied their hiftories of Scotland, the 
former a fuccinft and dry writer, the latter a co- 
pious and Sorid one, and both equally credulous. 
Not many years after, Buchanan undertook the fame 
work; and if his accuracy and impartiality had 
been, in any degree, equal to the elegance of his 
tafte, and to the purity and vigour of his flyle, his 
hiftory might be placed on a level with the moft 
admired compofitions of the ancients. But, inftead 
of rejefting the improbable tales of ^ Chronicle 
writers, he was at the utmofl pains to adorn them ; 
and hath clothed, with all the beauties and graces 
of fi&ion, thofe legends, which formerly had only 
its wUdnefs and extravagance. 

The hiftory of Scotland may properly be di- Fowr©- 
vided into four periods. The firft reaches from smsintb* 
the origin of the monarchy, to the reign of Ken- ^^ 
neth II. The fecond from Kenneth's conqueft of 
the PiSs, to the death of Alexander III. The third 
extends to the death of James y. The laft, from 
thence to the acceffion of James VI. to the crowa 
of England* 

The firft period is the region of pure fable and 
conje&ure, and ought to be totally oeglc&ed» offr 

abaa« 
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^^^^ abandoned to the induftry and credufitf of anti- 
^•^ ^ ^^^ ^ quaries. Troth begms to dawn in the fccond 
period, with a light, feeble at firft, but gradually 
increafing, and the events which then haj^ned 
may be ilightly touched, but merit no pafticular 
or laborious inquiry. In the third period, the 
hiftory of Scotland, chieiy by means of records 
preferved in England, becomes more authentic: 
not only are events related, but their czxdes and 
efie£U explained ; the chara&ers of the a£lors are 
difplayed ; the manners of the age defcribed ; the 
revolutions in the conftitution pointed out: and 
here every Scotfman ihould begin not to read 
only, but to ftudy the hiftory of his country. 
During the fourth period, the afiairs of Scotland 
were fo mingled with thofe of other nations, its 
fituation in the political ftate of Europe was fo 
important, its influence on the operations of the 
neighbouring kingdoms was fo vifibie, that its 
hiftory becomes an objefl: of attention to foreigners ; 
and without fome knowledge of the various and 
extraordinaiy revolutions which happened there, 
they cannot form' a juft notion with refped either 
to the moft itluftrious events, or to the charaSers 
of the moft diftinguiflied perfonages, in the fix- 
teatf h century. 
A review of The following Wftory IS conjfined to the feft of 
JL ' thefe periods: to give a view of the political ftate 
of the kingdom during that which immediatdy 
preceded it, is the defign of this prelimin^ Book. 
The imperfed knowledge which ftrangers have oS 
tbd aSaim of Scotland, and the pcqudicea Scotf- 
tfiea tfa«i|iiel«es have imbibed witlx regard to the 

various 
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varicms revolutbns in the governxnest of their 
coumry, tender ikch aa introdu&iofi equally Vficef* 
fary to both. 

Thb period from the death of Alexander IIL 
to the d^th of James V. contains upwards of two' 
centuries and a half, from the year one thouiand 
two hundred and eighty-fix, to the year one thou- 
Tand five hundred and forty-two. 

It opens with the famous controverfy concern* wfeofti* 
iBg the independence of Scotland. Before the concTml^s 
union of the two kingdoms, this was a queftion of Jllndc^^^of 
much importance. If the one crown had been scoUaiui. 
confideied not as imperial and independent, but as 
feudatory to the other, a treaty of union could not 
hare been concluded on equal terms, and every 
advantage which the dependent kingdom^ pro- 
cured, muQ: have been deemed the conceffion of 
a Sovereign to his vailal. Accordingly, about the 
banning of the prefent century, and while a 
treaty of union between the two kingdoms was 
aegociating, this controverfy was agitated with all 
the heat which national animofities naturally infpire. 
What was then the fubjeft of ferious concern, the 
union of the two kingdoms had rendered a matter 
of mere curiofity. Jut though the objeflks which, 
at that time warmed and interefted both nations^ 
exift no longer, a queftion which appeared fo mo- 
mentous to our anceftors cannot be altogether ia-. 
(Ufferent or uninftrudive to us. . 

SoMs of the northern countlss^ of England were 
early in the hands of the Scottifb Kings^ who^ as 
hr back as the feudal cuftqpis can be- traced, held 

thef(r 
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thde pofleifions of the Kings of England, and did 
homage to them on that account. This homage, 
due only for the territories which they held in 
England, was in no wife derogatory from, their 
royal dignity. Nothing is more fuitable to feudal 
ideas, than that the fame perfon fliould be both a 
Lord and a Vaffal, independent in one capacity, 
and dependent in another **. The crown of Eng- 
land was, without doubt, imperial and independ- 
ent, though the Princes who wore it were, for 
many ages, the valTals of the Kings of France ; 
and, in confequence of their poiTeflions in that 
kingdom, bound to perform all the fervices which 
a feddal Sovereign has a title to exad. The fame 
was the condition of the Monarchs of Scotland ; 
free and independent as Kings of their own coun* 
try, but, as poffeffing Englifli territories, vaffals to 
the King of England. The EngliQi Monarchs, 
fatisfied with their legal and uncontroverted rights, 
were, during a long period, neither capable, nor 
had any thoughts of ufurping more. 'England, 
/ 

* A very lingular proof of this occurs in the French hiftory. 
Arpin fold the vicomte of the city of Bourgcsto Philip I. who did 
homage to the Count of Sancerre for a part of thefe lands, which 
held of that Nohleman, A- D. iioo. I believe that no ex- 
ample, of a King's doing homage to one of his own fabjeAs, is 
to be met with in the hiftories either of England or Scotland, 
Philip le Bel aboliflied this pradlice in France, A. D. 1302.. 
Henaut Abregi GhronoL Somewhat fimilar to this, is a charter 
of the Abbot of Melrofs, A.D. 1J35, conftituting James V. 
the Bailiff or Steward of that Abbey, vefting in him all the powers 
which pertained to that office, and requiring him to be anfweraUe 
to th.e Abbot for his exercife of the fame. Jircbtv* puU. ££». 
3 when 
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'when conquered by the Saxons, being divided b^ 
them into many fmall kingdoms, ttras ip no condi- 
tion to extend its dominion over Scotland, united 
at that time under one Monarch. And though 
thefe petty principalities were gradually fol-med 
into one kingdom, the reigning princes, expofed 
to continual invafions of the Danes, and often fub< 
jetted to the yoke of thofe formidable pirates^ 
feldom turned their arms towards Scotland, and 
were little able to eftabliih new rights in that coun- 
try. The firft Kings* of the Norman race, bufied 
with introducing their own laws and manners into 
the kingdom which they had conquered, or with 
maintaining themfelves on the throne which fome 
of them poflefled by a very dubious title, were as 
Uttle foiicitous to acquire new authority, or to form 
new pretenfions in Scotland. An unexpeded cala- 
mity that befel one of the Scottifli Kings firft ^n- 
couraged the £ngli(h to think of bringing his 
kingdom, under dependence. William, furnamed 
the Lion, being taken prifoner at Alnwick^ 
Henry. II. as the price of his liberty, not only ex- 
torted from him an exorbitant ranfom, and a pro^ 
mife to furrender the places of greateft ftrength in 
his dominions, but compelled him to do homage 
for his whole kingdom. Richard I. a generous 
Prince, folenmly renounced this claim of homage, 
and abfolved William from the hard conditions* 
which Henry ,had impofed. Upon the death of 
Alexander III. near a century after, Edward h 
availing himfelf of the fituation of affairs in Scot- . 
land, acc^t^ired an infioence in that kingdom which 
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no Englifh Monarch before him ever poffeffed, 
and, imitating the interefted policy of Henry, ra- 
ther than the magnanimity of Richard, revived 
the claim of fovereignty to vrhich the former had 
pretended. 

Margaret of Norway, grand-daughter of 
Alexander, and heir to his crown, did not long 
furvive him. The right of fucceflioft belonged to 
the defcendanfs of David Earl of Htmtmgdon, 
third fon of King Davi^ I. Among thefe, Robert 
Bruce, and John Baliol, two illuftrious competi- 
tors for ihe crown, appeared. Bruce was the fon 
of Ifabel, Earl David's fecond daughter; Baliol, 
the grandfon of Margaret the eldeft daughter. 
According to the rules of fuccefEon which are 
now eftablifhed, the right of Baliol was preferable, 
and, notwithftanding Bruce's plea of being nearer 
in blood to Earl David, Baliors claim, as the re* 
prefentative of his motherland grandmother, 
would be deemed inconteftible. But in that age 
the order of fucceffion was not afcertained with 
the fame predfinan. The queftion appeared to be 
no lefs intricate, than it was important. Though 
the prejudices of the people, and perhaps the laws 
of the kingdom, favoured Bruce, each of the 
rivals was fupported by a powerful faftion. Arms 
alone, it was feared, muft terminate a difpute too 
weighty for the laws to decide. But, in order to 
avoid the miferies of a civil war, Edward was 
chofen umpire, and both parties agreed to acquiefce 
in his decree. TTiis had well mgh proved fetal to 
the independence of Scotland j and the nation, by 

its 
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ltd eagernefs to guard againft ik civil war, was not bo^ok 
only expofed to that calamity, but almoft fubjefted ^^^-- ^ "^-^ 
to a foreign yoke. Edward was artful, brave, en- 
terprifing, and commanded a powerful and martial 
people, at peace with the whole world. The 
anarchy which prevailed in Scotland, and the am- 
bition of competitors ready to facrifice their country 
in order to obtain even a dependent Crown, invited 
him firft to feize, and then to fubjeft the kingdom. 
The authority of an umpire, which had been un- 
warily beflowed upon him, and from which the 
Scots dreaded no dangerous confequences, enabled 
him to execute his fchemes with the greater faci- 
lity. Under pretence of examining the queftion 
with the utmoft folemnity, he fummoned all the 
Scottifli Barons to Norham, and having gained 
fome, and intimidated others, he prevailed on all 
who were prefent, not excepting Bruce and Ba- 
liol, the competitors, to acknowledge Scotland to 
be a fief of the Englifli Crown, and lo fwear fealty 
to him as their Sovereign or Liege Lord. This 
ftep led to another ilill more important. As it 
was vain to pronounce a fentence which he had 
not power to execute, Edward demanded poiTefGon 
of the "kingdom, that he might be able to deliver 
it to him whofe right Ihould be found preferable; 
and fuch was the pufillanimity of the nobles, and 
the impatient ambition of the competitors, that 
both affented to this ftrange demand, and Gilbert 
de Umfraville, Earl of Angus, was the only man , 
who refofed to furrender the cailles in his cuftody 
to the enemy of his country. Edward finding 

?2 Baliol 
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B 0^0 ic Baliol the mbft obfeiquious and the leaft formidable 
^^^ . ■^^ of the two competitors, foon after gave judgment 
in his favour. Baliol once more profefled- himfelf 
the vafial of England, and fubmltted to every 
condition which the Sovereign whom he had now 
acknowledged was pleafed to prefcribe. 

Edward, having thus placed a creature of his 
own upon the throne of Scotland, and compelled 
the nobles to renounce the ancient liberties and in- 
dependence of their country, had reafon to con- 
elude that his dominion was now fully eftablilhed. 
• But he began too foon to aflume the mafter ; his 
new vaffals, fierce and independent, bore with im-/ 
patience a yoke, to which they were not accuf- 
tomed. Provoked by his haughtinefs, even the 
paflive fpirit of Baliol began to mutiny. But 
Edward, who had no longer ufe for fuch a pageant 
king, forced him to refign the Crown, and openly 
attempted to feize it as fallen to himfelf by the 
rebellion of his vaflal. At that critical period 
arofe Sir William Wallace, a hero, to whom the 
fond admiration of his countrymen hath afcribed 
many fabulous afts of prowefil, though his real 
valour, as well as integrity and wifdom, arc fuch 
as need not the heightenings of fi£tion. He, al- 
mod fingle, ventured to take arms in defence of 
the kingdom, and his boldnefs revived the fpirit 
of his countrymen. At laft, Robert Bruce, the 
grandfon of him who flood in competition with 
Baliol, appeared to affert his own rights, and to 
vindicate the honour of his country. The nobles, 
alhamed of their former bafencfs, and enraged at 
'8 the 1 
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the many indignities oflFered to the nation, crowded ^ ^j^ ^ 
to bis ftandard. In order to cru(h him at once, the 
£ngli(h Monarch entered Scotland, at the head of 
a mighty army. Many battles were fought, and 
the Scots, though often vanquifhed, were not fub- 
dued. The ardent zeal with which the nobles 
contended for the independence of the kingdom, 
the prudent valour of Bruce, and above all a na* 
tional enthufiafm infpired by fuch a caufe, baffled 
the repeated eflForts of Edward, and, counterba- 
lanced all the . advantages which he derived from 
the number and wealth of his fubje£ls. Though 
the war continued with little intermiflion upwards 
of feventy years, Bruce and his pofterity kept pof- 
feffion of tlfe throne of Scotland, and reigned with 
an authority not inferior to that of its former 
Monarchs. 

But while the fword, the ultimate judge of all 
difputes between contending nations, was employed 
to terminate this controverfy, neither Edward nor 
the Scots feemed to diftruft the juftice of their 
caufe ; and both appealed to hiftory and records, 
and from thefe produced, in their own favour, fuch 
evidence as they pretended to be unanfwerable. 
The letters and memorials addreffed by each party 
to the Pope, who was then reverenced as the com-r 
mon father, and often appealed to as the commoq 
judge of all Chriftiaa Princes, are ftill extantt Thd 
fabulou* tales of the early Britifh hiftoiy ; the par, 
tial teftimony of ignorant Chroniclers ; fuppa» 
fititious treaties and charters ; are the proofs on 
Y^bich l^dward founded his title to the fovereignty 
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of Scotland ; and the homage done by the Scottlfli 
monarchs for their lands in England is prepofte- 
roufly fuppofed to imply the fubje£tion of their 
whole kingdom*'. Ill-founded, however, as theic 
right M^as, the Englifh did not fail to revive it, in 
all the fubfequent quarrels between the two king- 
doms ; while the Scots difclaimed it with the 
utmoft indignation. To this we muft impute the 
fierce and implacable hatred to each other, which 
long inflamed both. Their national antipathies 
were excited, not only by the ufual circumftances 
of frequent hoftiliiies, and reciprocal injuries ; but 
the EngHfli confidered the Scots as vaflals who had 
prefumed to rebel, and the Scots, in their turn, 
Regarded the Englifti as ufurpers who aimed at en- 
flaving their counti-y. 
1306. At the time when Robert Bruce began his reign 

^ingdom^^ in Scotland, the fame form of government was 
beg^a"i hir^ eftabliflied in all the kingdoms of Europe. This 
reign. furprifing fimilarity in their conftitution and laws 

demonftrates that the nations which overturned 
the Roman empire, and erefted thefe kingdoms, 
though divided into different tribes, and diftin- 
guifhed by different names, were either derived 
originally from the lamie fource, or had been 
placed in fimiliar fituations. When we take a view 
of the feudal fyftem of laws and policy, that ftu- 
pendobs and fingutaf fabric erefted by them, the 
firft objed that ftrikes us is the King. And when 
we are told that he is the fole proprietor of all the 

* Anderfon's Hiftorical Effay concerning the Independ- 
ency, &c. ..»■...... 
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lands \ykhia his donjinions, that, all his fubjeSs de» ^^^^ ^ 
rive their poflfeflions from him, and in return can- ^— —.-*-' 
fecrate their lives to his fervice ; when we hear that 
all marks of diftindion, and titles of dignity, flow 
from hihi as the only fountain of honour ; when we 
behold the mofl: potent peers, on their bended knees, 
and with folded hands, fwearing fealty at his feet, 
and acknowledging him to be their Sovereign and 
their Liege Lord; we are apt to pronounce him a 
powerful, nay an abfolute Monarch. No conclu- 
fipn, however, would be more rafli, or worfe 
founded. The genius of the feudal government was 
purely ariitocraticaU With all the enfigns of roy- 
^ty, and with many appearances of defpotic power, 
a feudal King was the moft limited of all Princes, 

Before they fallied out of their own habitations ^''sj" ^^ 

- , - f. . , , the fciidal 

to conquer the world, many or the northern nations govem- 
feemed not to have been fubjeft to the govern- ^,^Tv\{b!l^ 
ijient of Kings ^ ; and even where monarchical go- "^""^VJ^^^ 
yernment was eftablifli^, the Prince poflefled but 
little authority. A General rather than a King, his 
ipilitary command was extenfive, his civil jurifdic- 
tion almoft nothing % The army wfiich he led 
was not compofed of foldiers,. who could be com- 
pelled to ferve^ but of fueb as voluntarily followed 
his ftandard^, Thefe conquered not for their 
leader, but for ihenjfelves ; and being free in their 
own country, renounced not their liberty when 
they acquired new Cettlements. They did not ex- 
tiern^nate the ancient inhabitants of the countries 
which they fubdued, but feizing the greater part of 

* Caet lib. yi. c. 2j: * Tacit, de Mor. Germ. c» 7. 11. 

^ C^f. ibid. 
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their lands, they took their perfons under pro- 
tean. The difficulty of maintaining a new 
conqueft, as well a$ the danger of being attacked 
by new invaders, rendering it neceflary to be al- 
ways in a pofture of defence, the form of govern- 
ment vhich they eilabli(hed was altogether mili- 
taryj and nearly refembled that to which they had 
been accuflomed in their nativft country. Their 
General ftill continuing to be the head of the co- 
lony^ part of the conquered lands were allotted to 
him ; the remainder, under the name of beneficia 
or ficfs^ was divided among his principal officers. 
As the common fafety required that thefe officers 
jSiould, upon all occafions, be ready to appear in 
arms, fpr the common defence, and ihould conti- 
nue obedient to their General, they bound them- 
felves to take the field, whpn called, and to ferve 
him with a number of men, in proportion to the 
extent of their territory. Thefe great officers 
again parcelled out their lands among their follow- 
ers, and annexed the fame condition to the grant. 
A feudal kingdom was properly the encampment 
of a great army j military ideas predominated, mi- 
litary fubordination was eftabHfred, and the pofr 
feffion of land was the pay which foldiers received 
for their perfonal fervice. In cpnfeqpence of thefe 
notions, the poiTeffion of land was granted during 
pleafure only, and Kings were ele6ive. In other 
words, an officer difagreeable to his General was 
deprived of his pay, and the perfon whp was moil 
capable of conducing an army was chofen to com- 
mand it. Such were the firft rudiments, or infancy 
of feudal government. 

But 
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But long before the beginning of the four- book 
teenth century, the feudal fyftem had undergone ^i^^,'*^^^ 
many changes, of which the following were the 
mod confiderable. Kings, formerly eledive, were 
then hereditary ; and fiefe, granted at firft during 
pleaTure, defcended from father to fon, and were 
become perpetual. Thefe changes, not l^fs ad* 
vantageous to the nobles than to the prince, made 
no aheration in the ariftocratical fpirit pf the feu- 
dal conftitution. The king, who at a diftance General 
feemed to be invefted with majefty and power, ap- "bictiu 
pears, on a nearer view, to poflefs almoft none »«»»«<**• 
of thofe advantages which bellow on monarchs the feudal 
their grandeur and authority. His revenues were "^^^ 
fcanty ; he had not a (landing army ; and the jurif- 
diSion he pofleffed was circumfcribed within very 
narrow limits, 

, At a time when pomp and fplendor were little Their /we- 
known, even in the palaces of kiilgs ; when the ^^"^ 
officers of the crown received fcarcely any falary 
beiides the fees and perquifttes of their ofSce; 
when embafTies . to foreign courts were rare ; 
when armies were compofed of foldiers who ferved 
without pay ; it was not neceflary that a king 
Ihould poffefs a great revenue ; nor did the con- 
dirion of Europe, in thofe ages, allow its princes 
to be opulent. Commerce made little progrefs 
in the kingdoms where the feudal govemmmt 
was eftablifhed. Inflitutions, which had no other 
objed but to infpire a martial fpirit, to train 
men to be foldiers, and to make arms the only ho- 
nourable profeffion, naturally difcouraged the com- 
^*^ , mercial 
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Bo^oK nuercial arts. The revenues, arifing from t^c 
w--/-*w taxes, impofed on the differeut branches of coiiit 
merce, were by confequenee inconfiderable ; and 
tjie prince's treaiury received little lupply from 
a fource, whi<ph, ^^mong a trading people, flows ' 
with- fuch abundance, ^s is alrpofl ine^^hauftible. 
A fixed tax ivas not levied even on land j fuch a 
burthen would have appearisd intolerable to men 
who received their eftates as the reward of their 
yalour, and who ^onfidered their fervice In thq 
field as a full retribution for what they poflefTed. 
The king's demefnes^ pr the portion of land which 
be ftill retained in his own h^^nds unalienated, 
furniflied fubfiftence to his court, and defrayed 
the ordinary expence of government 2. The only 
f^ated taxes which the feudal law pbliged vaf- 
fals to pay to the king, or to thofe of whon^ 
they held their lands, were three : one when his 
elded fon was made a knight ; another when his 
eldeft daughter was married ; and a third in or- 
der to ranfom him if he (hould happen to be 
taken prifonen Befides thefe, the king received 
the feudal cafualties of the ward, marriage, S:c* 
of his own vaflTaLs. And, on fonie extraordinary 
pccafions, his fubjeds granted hhn an aid, which 
^ey diflinguifhed by the name of a benQvolence^ 
in order to declare that he received it not in 
confequenee of any right, but as a gift, flow- 
ing from their good will ^\ All thefe added 
together, produced a revenue fq fcanty and 

- « Craig, de Feud. lib. i. Dieg. 14, Du Cange GIo£ 
voc. Dominicura. ^ Du Cange vpc. Auxilium. 

precarious. 
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precarious, as naturally incited a feudal monareh ^^^^^^ 
to aim at diminiihjng the exprbitant power and ^-i^ y '^*»/ 
wealth of th^ nobility, but, inftead of enabling 
him tp carry on his fchemes with full cSeik, 
%:ept him in pontinuj^l ipdigenpe, anxiety, and dc? 
pendence. 

Nor could the kjiig fupply the defect of his Thcyiiid 
revenues by the terror of his arm§. Mercenary l^-^^''* 
troop$ and (landing arqiies were unknown, as 
long as the feudal governine^t fubfifted in yU 
gour. Europe was peopled with foldicrs. The 
vaffals of ihe king, and the fub-vaflals of the 
barons, were all obliged to carry arms. While 
the poverty pf princes prevented them from for- 
tifying their frontier towns, wliile a campaign 
continued but a few weeks, and while a fierce and 
impetuous courage was impatient to bring every 
quarrel to. the decifion of a battle, an army, 
without pay, and with little difcipline, was fuffi-^ 
cient for all the purpofes both of the fecurity and 
pf the glory of the nation. Such an army, how- 
ever, far from being an engine at the king's dif- 
pofal, was often no lefs formidable to him, than 
to his enemies. The more warlike any people 
were, the more independent they became ; and 
the fame perfons being both foldiers and fubjefts, 
civil privileges and immunities were the confe- 
quence of their vidories, and the reward of their 
martial exploits. Conquerors, whom mercenary 
armies, under our prefent forms of government, 
often render the tyrants of their own people, as 
well as the fcourges of mankind, were commonly, 

under 
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under the feudal conftitution, the mod "fbdutgent 
of all princes to their fubje^ts, becaufe they ftood 
moft in need of their affiftance* -A prince, whom 
even war and vidories did not render the mafter 
of his own army, poffeffed hardly any (hadow of 
military power during times of peace. His dis- 
banded foldiers mingled with his other fubjeds ; 
not a (ingle man received pay from him ; many 
ages elapfed even before a guard was appointed to 
defend his perfon ; and deftitute of that great in- 
ftrument of dominion, a (landing army, the au- 
thority of the king continued always feeble, and 
was often contemptible. 
Their jurif. NoR wcre thcfe the only circumftances "which 
jiipited. contributed towards depre(fing the regal power. 
By the feudal fyftem, as has been already ob- 
ferved, the king's judicial authority was extremely 
circumfcribed. At ifirft, princes feem to have 
been the fupreme judges of their people, and, in 
perfon, heard and determined all controveHies 
among them. The multiplicity of caufes foon 
made it neceflary to appoint judges, who, in the 
king's name, decided matters that belonged to 
the royal jurifdidion. But the Barbarians, who 
pver-ran Europe, having deftroyed moft of the 
great cities, and the countries which they feized 
being cantoped o\it among powerful chiefs, who 
l^ere blindly foUpwed by numerous d^ndants^ 
whom, in return, they were bound to prpteft from 
pvery injury ; the adminiftiration of jufticq was 
greatly interrupted, and the execution of any legal 
(entence became almpft impra£ticable; Theft, 

rapiae, 
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rapine^ ttiurder, and diforder of all kinds pre* 
vailed in every kingdom of Europe, to a degree 
almoft incredible,, and fcarcely compatible with the 
fubfiftence of civil fociety. Every offender (hel- 
tered himfelf under the protection of fome power- 
ful chieftain, who fcreened him from the piirfuits 
of juftice. To apprehend, and to punifh a cri- 
minal, often required the union and effort of half 
a kingdom'* In order to remedy thefe evils, 
many peifc^is of diftindlion were entrusted with 
the adminiftration of juftice within their own terri- 

' A remarkable indance of this occurs in the following 
hiftory, fo late as the year one thoufand five hundred and 
iixty-onc. Mary, having appointed a court of juftice to be 
held on the borders, the inhabitants of no lefs thaiu eleven 
counties were fummoned to guard the perfon who was to a^ 
as judge, and to enable him to enforce bis deciiions. The 
words of a proclamation, which afford fuch a convincing proof 
of the fecblenefs of the feudal government, dcfcrve our no- 
tice. — " And becaufe it is neccflary for the execution of her 
Highnefa' commandments and fervice, that her juftice be 
well accompanied, and her authority fufficiently fortified, by 
the concurrence of a good power of her faithful fubjefls — 
Therefore commandsluid charges all and fundry Earls, Lords, 
Barons, Freeholders, Landed-men, and other Gentlemen, 
dwelling within the faid counties, that they, and every one 
of them, with their kin, friends, fervants, and l^ouihold^meo, 
well bodin in feir of war in the mod fubftantious manner, 
£i. e. completely armed and providcd3, and with twenty days 
vifluals, to meet and to pafs forward with him to the borough 
of Jedburgh, and the>e to remain during the faid fpace of 
twenty daya, and to receive fuch diredion and comoiands as 
(hall be given by him to them in our Sovereign Lady's name, 
for quietnefs of the country ; and to put the fame in execution 
under the palU of loftng their life, lands^ and goods/' Keith'* 
Hift. of ScQtlaiid, 198. 

tories* 
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BOOR iorie$w Sut what we may prefume waf, at firft, 
only a temporary grant, or a perfonal privilege, 
the incroaching fpirit of the nobles gradually con- 
verted into a right, and rendered hereditary. The 
lands of fonie were, in procefs of time, erefted 
into Batonieiy thofe of others into Regalities. The 
jurifdiftion of the former was extenfive ; that of 
the latter, as the name implies, royal, and almoit 
unbounded. All caufes, whether civil or criminal^ 
weie tried by judges, whom the lord of the rega- 
lity appointed; and if the king's courts called 
any perfon within his territory before them, the 
lord of regality might put a (top to their proceed- 
ings, and by the privilege of rcplcdging^ remove 
the caufe to his own court, and even punilh his 
vafl'al, if he fubmitted to a foreign jurifdiftion^ 
Thus almoft every queftion, in which any perfon 
who refided on the lands of the nobles was in* 
teicfled, being determined, by judges appointed 
by the nobles themfelves, their vaflals were hardly 
fenfible of being, in any degree, fubjeO: to the 
crown. A feudal kingdom was fplit into many 
fmall principalities, almoft independent, and held 
together by a feeble and commonly an imper- 
ceptible bond of union. The king was not only 
ftripped of the authority annexed to the perfon of 
a fupreme judge, ,but his revenue fufFered no fmall 
diminution^ by the lofs of thde pecuniary emolu- 
ments, which were, in that age, due to the perfon 
who adminiftered juftice. 

'^ Craig, lib. ill. Dieg. 7. 

In 
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In the fame proportion that the king funk in ^ ^^ ^ 
power, the nobles rofe towards independence* ^ 
Not fatisfied with having obtained a hereditary 
right to their fiefs, which they formerly held 
during pleafure, their ambition aimed at fome- 
thing bolder, and by introducing entails^ endea- 
voured, as far as human ingenuity and invention 
can reach that end, to render their poffeffions 
unalienable and everlafting. As they had full 
power to add to the inheritance tranfmitted to 
them from their anceftors, but none to diminifli 
it, time alone, by means of marriages, legacies, 
and other accidents, brought continual acceffions 
of wealth, and of dignity ; a grea^ family, like a 
river, became confiderable from the length of its 
courfe, and as it rolled on, new honours and new 
property flowed fucceffively into it. Whatever 
influence -is derived from titles of honour, the 
feudal barons, likewife poflefled in an ample 
mannen Thefe marks of diftin£lion are, in their 
own nature, cither official or perfonal, and being 
anjiexed to a particular charge, or beftowed by 
the admiration of mankind upon illuftrious cha- 
rafters, ought to be appropriated to thefe. But 
the fon, however unworthy, could not bear to be 
ftripped of that appellation by which his father 
had been diftinguifhed. His prefumption claimed 
what his virtue did not merit ; titles of honour 
became hereditary, and added new luftre to nobles 
already in pofleflion of too much power. Sonic'- 
thing more audacious and more extravagant ftill 
remained. The lupreme direction of all affairs, 

4 both 
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*^j^* both civil and military, being committed, to the 
great officers of the crown, the fame and fafety 
of princes, as well as of their people,, depended 
upon the fidelity and abilities of thefe officers. 
But fiich was the prepofterous ambition of the 
nobles, and fo fuccefsful even in their wildelt 
attempts to aggrandize themfelves, that in all the 
lungdoms where the feudal inftitutlons prevailed, 
moil of the chief offices of ftate were aiuaexed 
to great families, and held, like fiefs, by. heredi- 
tary right. A perfon whofc undutiful behaviour 
rendered him odious to his prince, . or whofe 
incapacity expofed him to the contempt of the 
people, often held a placfe of power and truft 
of the greateit importance to both. In Scotland, 
the offices of Lord Juftice General, Great Chaiii- 
bcrlain. High . Steward, High Conftable, Earl 
Marfhal, and High Admiral, were all hereditary ; 
and in many counties, the office of Sheriff was 
held in the fkme manner. 

NoBx.£S, whofe property was fo extenfive, and 
whofe power was fo great, could not fail of beipg 
turbulent and formidable. Nor did they want 
inftruments for executing their boldeil defigns. 
That portion of their lands, which they parcelled 
out among their followers, fupplied them with a 
iiumerous band of faithful and determined vaf» 
ials} while that which they retsuned in their 
<>wa hands, enabled them to live with a princely' 
fplendon The great hall of an ambitioi^ baron 
firas often more crowded than thfi court o£ his 
fovtreiga* The ftroDg caftle$ in which they re- 

fided, 
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fided, afforded a fecure retreat to the difcontented 
and feditious. A great part of their revenue was 
fgent upon multitudes of indigent, but bold re- 
tainers. And if at any time they left their re- 
tread to appear in the court of their fovereign, 
they were accompanied, even in times of pi^ce, 
with a vaft train of armed followers. The ufual 
retinue of William the fixth Earl of Douglas 
confifted of two tboufand horfe. Thofe of the 
other nobles were magnificent and formidable in 
proportion. Impatient of fubordination, and for- 
getting their proper rank, fuch potent and 
haughty barons were the rivals, rather than the 
fubje£ls of their prince. They often defpifed his 
orders, infulted his perfon, and wrefted from him 
his crown. The hiftory of Europe, during fe- 
yeral ages, contains little elfe but the accounts of 
the wars and revolutions occafioned by their exor- 
bitant ambition. 

But, if the authority of the barons far exceeded Thcif power 
its proper bounds in the ether nations of Europe, s^u^'' 
we may affirm that the balance which ought to US^^Jj'^^ 
be preserved between a king and his nobles was ^^^ 
almoft entirely lofl: in Scotland. The Scottifh 
nobles enjoyed, in- common with thofe of other 
nations, all the means for extending their authority 
which arife from the ariftocratical genius of the 
feudal i^ovemment. Befides thefe, they pofleffed 
advantages peculiar to themfelves : the accidental 
fources of their power were confiderable ; and 
fiqgular circumftances concurred with the fpirit 
of the conftitudon to aggrandize them. To enu- The partu 

Vol. L (^ merate ofihis. 
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•©j^'^ merate die moft remarkaUc of thcfe, wU fienre 
both to eaqplain the political ftite of the kingdom, 
and to illuftrate many important occurrences, io 
the period now under our review. * 

L Thx nature of thear country was one caufa 
of the power and independence of the Scottiih 
nobility. Level and open countries are formed 
for fervitude. The authority of the fopreme 
magiftrate reaches with eafe to the moft diftant 
comers ; and when nature has ere&ed no barrier, 
and affords no retreat, the guilty or obnexiouq 
are foon detefbed and puniihed. Mountains, and 
fens, and rivers, fet bounds to defpotic power, 
and amidft thefe is the natural Ibat of free* 
dom ^d independence. In fuch places did the 
Scottiih nobles ufually fix their refidmce. By 
retiring to his own caftle, a mutinous baron 
could defy the power of his fovereign, it being 
almofl: impracticable to lead an army, through 
a barren country, to places of difficult accefs 
to a fingle man. The fame caufes which check* 
ed the progrefs of the Roman arms, and ren- 
dered all the efforts of £dward L abortive, often 
protected the Scottiih nobles from the ven* 
geance of their prince ^ and they owed their 
perfonal independence to thofe very moui^tsuns 
and marfiies which faved their country from being 
conquered. 

II. The want of great cities in Scotland coi^ 

tributed not a little to mcreafe the powef of 

the nobility, and to weaken that ef the priace. 

Wherever numbers of men affemble together, 

I ; order 
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order liriift b^ eftablKhdd^ and st regular form BOOK 
rf government inftkuted \ the authority of the 
tnagiftrate muft be recognifed, and Ips dccifions 
meet with prompt and full obedience. Laws 
imd fubordihation take rife m cities ; and where 
there are few cities as in Poland, or none as 
in Tartary, there are few br no traces of a well* 
arranged police. But under the feudal govern* 
ments, commerce, the chief means of affembling 
mankind, was neglefiked ; the nobles, ir^ order to 
ftrengthen their influence over their vaffals, re- 
fided among them, and feldom appeared at court^ 
where they found a fuperior, or dwelt in cities^ 
where they met with equals. In Scotland, the 
fertile counties in the South lying open, to the 
Englifli, no town fituated there could rife ' te be 
great or populous amidft continual inroads and 
alarms: th^ refidence of our monarclis was not 
fixed to any particular place ; many parts of the 
C(Mmtry were barren and uncultivated; and m 
coofequenee of thefe peculiar ciixumftances, add- 
ed to the general caufes Sowing from the mt 
lure of the feudal inftitutions, the towns in Sc6t-> 
}and were extremely few, and very ioconfideraMe. 
Hie vaflals of every baron odcupaed a diftinft por* 
tion of the kingdom, and formed a fcpafate and 
alm^ft independent fociety. Inftead of giving 
VA towards reducing to c^edience their fedMous 
diirftain, 49r ^y t«^m he took under his pro- 
tedton^ ihey were «dl m arms for his diefence, 
and ^bftruded the operations of juftice to the 
i]tmflft» fha [iiiiice was Dbl^ed to eomitve at 
(^2 criminals 
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^^t?^ criminals whom he could not I'each; the nobH 
K'^^^i^'^ confcious of this advantage, were not afraid to ot 
fend ; and the difficulty of puniihing almoft affuttd 
them of impunity. 
Tj^^^* ^ III. The divifion of the country into clans had 
. ciut. no fihall cffeft in rendering the nobles confi* 
derable. The nations which ov^r-ian Europe 
were originally divided into many fmall tribes} 
and when they came to parcel out the lands 
which they had conquered^ it was natural for 
every chieft^n to beftow a portion, in the firft 
place, upon thofe of his own tribe or hvaWy* 
Thefe all held their lands of hin>; and as the 
fafety of each individual depended on the general 
union, thefe fmall focieties clung together, and 
were diftinguHhed by fome comnion appetlationy 
either patroniiftical, or local, long before the in- 
trodu6don of fumames, or en/tgns arrmriaL But 
when thefe became common, the defceiidants and 
relations of every chieftain aflfumed the fame 
name and arms with him ; other vaflals were 
proud to imitate their example, and by degrees 
they were communicated to all thcrfe who held of 
the fame fuperior. Thus clanfliips were formed ; 
and in a generation or two, that confanguinity, 
which was, at firft, in a great meafurfe, imaginary, 
was believed to be real. An artifieial imidh.was 
converted into a natural one; men willingly 
followed a leader, whom they regarded both as 
the fuperior of their lands, and the chief of their 
blood, and ferVed him not only with the fidelity 
of vji^als^ but with the affection of friends. In 

the 
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the other feudal kingdoms, we miay obferve fach 
unions as we have defcribed itnperfedly formed ) 
but in Scotland, whether they were the produdioa 
of chance, or the effed of policy, or introduced 
by the Iri(b colony above mentioned, and ftre9glh« 
ened by carefully preferving their genealogies 
both genuine and fabulous^ clanfhips were uni- 
veifaL Such a confederacy might be overcome, 
itcoold not be broken; and no change of man« 
Bers, or of government, has been able, in fome 
parts of the kingdom, to diiTolve aflbciations which 
are founded upon prejudices fo natural to the hu* 
man miad. How formidable were nobles at the 
bead of followers, who, counting that caule juft 
and bonouvable which their chief approved, ni&ed 
mto.the field at his command, ever ready to liicrt* 
fice their litres in defence of his perfon or of hi^ 
fame; agatnft fuch men a king contended with 
great difiidvantage ; and that cold fervice which 
money purcfaafes, or authority extorts, was not an 
equad match for thdr ardour and zeal. 

IV. Th£ fmaHnefs of their number may be TherntuOi 
mentioned among the caufes of the giandeur of IhTnobi^ 
the Scdttiih nobles. Our annals reach not back, 
to the firft divifion of property in the kingdom ; 
but fo far as we can trace the matter, the origi* 
nal pofieflTons of the nobles feem to have been ex* 
tenfive. The ancient Thanes were the equals and 
|he rivals of their prince* Many of the earls and 
barons, who fucceeded them, were mafters of ^ 
territories no lefs ample.' France and England, 

Qji :countrica 
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cbvfttrm tvide and £^tile^ liflForded fettlanctats to 
^ nismeroui aad po^rcyrfu) npbilky. Scotland, a 
iMgdcKn neid^er ' eKtenfive Bof ridi, coaid not 
t&nt^ many fuch overgrown proprietors. B^t 
the po^r of fui afiftoora^ry always dimioilhes, ill 
propdrtioa to lh<^ incr^afe of its nteimbersf feeble 
if divided among ^ multkude, irrefiftible ^ <ent 
tered in a few. Wbe^ ppblf s ar^ nutnefdus, ihdr 
operations neaHy nefemble ^ofd of the (people; 
they are roufed onty by what they feel, not hj 
tifhut they apprehoid ; and fubihxt to many arbit 
(raiy and oppreffive ads, before they take anm 
a^ainft their foirereign* A fmall bpdy» on this 
tontrary, is more fenfible, and moi^ rnipatient} 
Ijttitkia difoeming, and prompt in repelling dan« 
ger { all its motions are as fudden ^s thofe iof the 
pthel* are Oom Hence proceeded the wtrem^ 
jeak)i£y with which the Scotdfii nbbles obfenred 
tbeif mo&ATchs^ and the 6ercenefs with' which diey 
pppofed their incroachmehts. Even the viitue of 
a prince did Aot render them h& vigilant, ol: ief^ 
eager to defend their rights } and Robert Bhice, 
tLOtwitbftanding the fplendor of his vidories and 
tbe^^lory of his name, was upon the point of ex« 
perce&Ktng the vigour of their refiftance^ no lefs 
than his unpopular defcendant James QI« fi^ide$ 
this, thi near alliance of the great faimlies, by fire* 
tjuent intermarriages, w^ the natural cbnfeqy^ace 
bf their fmall nuinfce^ ; and as coniaiiguinity was, 
in thofe ages, a pow^ful bond of union, all the 
kimfird of a nobleman ipttrefted tfaemfelves in 
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bis cfOBteU ^ ft commoa caufe ; and <bv^ cor* 
teft the king had, though with a fingle baron, 
(ban drew up<m him the ajrms of a whole con* 
&deraoy<* 

V. TfK>SE natural connezkms, both wkfa tlteif ^bca 
equals and with their inferiora, the Sootti(h ncMes combmi. 
ftrehgthened By a device, which, if not peculiar 
to themfelves, was at leaft more frequent among 
them^ than in v^j dihcx nation. Evei^ in times 
of profound peace, they formed aiTociattons, which, 
when made with their equak, were called kaf;uc$ 
rfnmmal drfence; and when with their inferior^ 
honds »f manrent. By the former, the coiilxading 
fwtiea bound tfaemfeives mutually to affift each 
other, in all caufes and againft sdl perfona. By 
Che latter, pr^tedion wa9 ftipulated on the one 
hand, and fidelity and perfonal fervice promifed 
oil the other ^. Self-prefervatioo, it is probaUe^ 
forced men at firft into thefe confederacies ; and 
while difenbr and rapine were univerTal, while 
go^ermaait was unfettkd, and the authority of 
laws little known or regarded, near netghbaai^ 
f(Hmd it neceffary to unite in this manner for their 
iecurity, and the weak were obliged, to court tjbe 
patronage of the flrong. By degrees, thefe afib» 
paiipns became fo many alliances offenfire and 
defcnfire agatnft the throne ; and aa their obUga» 
tion W36 held to be ihore facre4 than any tie wbart^ 
ever., they gare much umbrage to our kings, and 
contributed not a little to the power and independ* 

\fi&3<ip pari I4i4, JMt 43. V9xL i^^^. 
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ence of {he nobility. In the reign of James IL 
WilUam the eighth earl of Douglas entered into a 
league of this kind with the earls of Crawford, 
Rofs, Murray, Ormond, the lords Hamilton, BaU 
veny, and other powerful barons ;. and fo formid* 
able was this combination to the king, that he 
had recourie to a meafure no left violent than un^ 
juft^ in order to diflblve it, 
Thcfte* VI. Th^ frequent wars between England and 

wt^^clg'' Scotland proved another caufe of augmenting the 
power of the nobility. Nature has placed no bar« 
rier* between the two kingdoms ; a river, almoft 
everywhere fordable, divide^ them towards the 
eaft : on the weft they are feparated by an imagi- 
nary line. The flender revenues of our kings pre- 
vented them from fortifying, or placing garrifons 
4n the towns on the frontier ; nor would the jea- 
loufy of their fubjeds have permitted fuch a me* 
thod of defence. The barons, whofe eftates lay 
near the borders, confidered themfelves as bound 
both in honour and in intereft to repel the enemy. 
The wardenfiips of the different marches^ offices of 
great power and dignity, were generally beftowed 
on them. This gained them the leading of the 
warlike counties in the fouth ; and their vaflals, . 
living in a flate of perpetual hoftility, or enjoying 
at beft an infecure peace, became more inured to 
war than even the reft of their countrymen, and 
more willing to accompany their chieftain in his 
moft hardy and dangerous enterprifes. It was the 
valour, no Ids than the number of their foUowers, 

that 
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that rendered the Douglafes great. The nobles in » ao k 
the noitbem and midland counties were often dud* i >,<»^-^»„^ 
hi and obfequicms to the crown, but our monarchy 
always found it impracticable to fubdue the mu** 
tinotis and ungovemab^ fpirit of the borderer^. 
In all our domeftic quarrels, thofe who could draw 
totbeirfidc the iahaUtants of the fouthem coun- 
ties, were almoft fure of vidory ; and, confcious 
of this advantage, the lords who poflefled autho« 
nij there, .were apt to forget the duty which they 
owed their 'fovereign, and to afpire beyond the 
rank of fubjeds. , 

VIL The calamities which befel our kings Thefre. 
CQatiibuted more than any other caufe to diminiih n^ti^^ 
the royal authority. Never was any I'ace of mo- ^*U^|^ 
niorhs ib unfortunate as the Scottifc. Of f\>^ Scotland, 
fuoceffive.' princes, from Robert IIL to Jan^es VI, 
not oae died a natural ^death ; av^ the minprities^ 
during^ that time, w^e longer, and more fre* 
quent, than ever ha]^>ened in any other king« 
dom* From Robert Bruce to James VI. w^ 
reck«»i ten princes ; and feven of thde were called 
to the throne while they were minors, and almofl 
infants^ Even the mod regular and bed efta<^ 
bliihed governments feel fenfibly the pernicious 
eSefb of a minority, and either become languid 
and inadive, or are thrown into violent and unna-r 
tural convulfions. But under the imperfed and 
ill-^adjaited fyftem of government in Scotland, 
thefe efieds were flill ipore fatal ; the fierce and 
mutiiK>us fpirk of the. nobles, unreitrained by the 
authority of a king, fcomed all fubjeftion to th« 
delegated jurifdiftion of a regent, or to the feeble 

commands 
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» oo K commands of a minor. The royal authority wa$ 



ctixumfcribed ^thin narrower limits than tff&y 
the prerogatives of the crown^ natm'ally ibcon* 
fiderable, were reduced ahnoft to nothing; and 
the ariftocxaikal power gradually rofe upon die 
ndns of the monarchical. Left the perfonai poweri 
of a regent ihouid enable him. to ad with. too 
imKh vigour, the authoiity annexed to that office 
was fometimes rendered incotifiderable^ by beiag 
divided} or, if a fingle regent was chofen, the 
greater nobles, and the heads of the nore iiloi^ 
trioqs families, were feldom raifed Co diat dignity* 
It was often conferred upon men who poffefied 
little influence, and excked no jealouTy. They, 
confcious of thdr own weaknefs, were obliged to 
overlook fome irregukirities, and to permit others ; 
and in order to fupport their authority, which was 
deftitute of real ftrength, they radeavouicd to 
gain the moft pcwerful and active barc»is, by 
granting them pofleiSons and immumties, jwhich 
raifed them to ftill greater power. When the 
king himfclf came to affume the reins of govern* 
fnent, he found his revenues wafted or aUenatedi 
the crown lands fcized or given away, and dw; 
nobles fo accuftomed to independence, that, after 
the ftruggles of a whole reign, he was feldopi able 
to reduce thetn to the fame ftate in which they had 
been at the beginning of bis minority, or to wreft 
-from them what they had ufurped during that time. 
Review of If We take a view of what happened to each of our 

f be events 

favdurabje kiugs, who was fo unfoTt^iate as to be placed in 
nubi^dur- ^^^ fituation, the truth and importance of this 
rofnorii^ obfcrvation will fully appear, 
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Th» minority of David !!• the iaa of Robert "^^^^ 
Bnice^ Was diftaribed bj the pretenficms of fidward ^^^ ^^ ^,4 
jSaliol^ who relying on the aid of England, iind 01^ vmdih 
|he fu)3f>oit of fome dtfafl^^Sbed baurons among the 
^Gdts, intraded the kingdonit The fpccefs whkh 
pL firft attended h\$ anm, ob%ed the youitg king 
td rtdtt to Frts^nce i and Baliol took pofie^on of 
the thtpne^ A fmall body of the nobles, however, 
isoiHsiuing fioihfitl to their ei^iled prince, drove 
Baliol out'df'&eoAlanil ; 9itid after an abfence of nilie 
]fmr3^ David letumed fironi France, and took the 
jgoverhniem of tile kingdom into his otm^ handle 
But nobler, who were thui» witfting then* blood and 
fseafore in defimdt of the vxewm^h^d a right to th| 
fmdil^ribed po0e^on pf tfafir ancient pvivtteges g 
$in4 even fooae tide to. vrc^te new ones, it feemi 
10 have becD ^ m^aamim Aiat age, that >eiKery leader 
fni^t- ixlahn as hit own, the territory i;9bic|i hi| 
fwdtd had won from the en^W* Gtfax acquti>« 
"fiom were gained by the nobility \n that way: an4 
|o tkeh the gr^dfiide and liberality of David addod^ 
by diftributing among fucb as a^iered to liini, the 
< vaft poflfdSEons which fell to the crown by the for* 
iciture pf his eneoiies. The fs^nily of Dougias, 
w^hioh began to rife above the o^er nobles in the 
reign pf 1^ father, augmented bpth its pcmet and 
its property dnring his minority « 

. Jam£9 L was feiased b/ the Englifli during the ^ 1405. 
continuance <sf a truce, and ui%e»erpuily detaoittd 
a prifbuer sdmoft nineteen years. Qaring that pe- 
riod, the kingdom was governed, firft by his nnde 
Robert duke of Albany, and thca by Murdo the 
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fern of Robert. Bodithefe nabtemen afpired to 
the cxovm ; and their unnatural ambition, if we may 
believe moft of our Jiiilorians, not only cut- ihort 
the days of prince David, the king's elder brdther, 

^ but prolonged the captivity of James. TEey flat, 
tered tbemfelves' that they night. ft^ ividi Ids 
c^pofition into a throne, when almoft. tacam : and, 
dreading the king's return ax theextm£tioa of their 
authority and the end of their iiopea, they carried 
on the negociations for c4:>taining his Uberty wilk 
^extreme remiflhefs. At the Batme time, tbey ne^ 
gleded nothing that could either feoth or br&e tise 
nobles to approve of their fcheme. They flackencd 
idle neins c^ government; they aUowed die prero^ 
gative to be encnosKrbed upon; they firffered tbt 
moft irregular a£ts of power, and even wanton ia<^ 
itances of oppreifion, topa&withiimpkmity } thej^ 
dealt out the patrimony of the crown among l^ioft 
whofe enmity^ they 4rraded or whofe favour they 
had gained ; and reduced the royal authority to a 
ftate of imbecility, from which fucceeding monanrha 
laboured in vain to raife it. ' 

1437. During the minority of James II« die adminki 

***"" • ftratipn of afisurs as well as the cuftody of the 
king's perfon were committed to Sir William 
Crichton and Sir Alexander Livingfton. Jea* 
loufy and difcord were the effeds of their conjunct 
authority, and each of them, in order to flrengthen 
himfelf, beftowed new power and privileges upon 
the great men whofe aUi he courted y while the 
young earl of Douglas, encouraged by their di* 
vifions, ereded a* fort of independent prindpaKty 

8 with^ 
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within the kingdom ; ind^ fbrhidding his vUlIak td 
acknowledge any authority but his own, he created 
knights, appointed a privy council^ named officers 
civil and military, affumed every enfign of royalty 
'%(it the title of king, and appeared in public with a 
magnificence more than royal. 

Eight perfons were chofen to govern the king- f4^o. 
dom during thi minority of James HI. Lord Boyd, 
however, by fdzing the perfon of the young king, 
and by the afcendant which he acquired over him, 
fbon engrofled the whole authority. He formed 
the ambitious projeft of railing his family to the 
£3ime pitch of power and grandeur with thofe of the 
prime nobility ; and he effeded it. While intent 
on this, he relaxed the vigour of government, and 
the barons became accuftomed, once more, to 
anarchy and independence. The power, which 
Boyd had been at fo much pains to acquire, was of 
no long oontiftuance, and the £all of his family, ac- 
cording to the £ftte of favourites, was fudden and 
deftra^ve ; but upon its ruins the family of Ha- 
milton rofe, which foon attained the higheft rank 
:in the kingdom. 

< As the minority of James V. was longer, it was JameiV. 
.Ukewife more turbulent^ than thofe of the precede 
ii^ kings. And the c(H%taiding nobles, encou^- 
i^ged or peotefled either by the king of France, 
or of England, formed themfelves into mote re» 
^gular, fa^UoOfi, and difregarded more than ev^ 
vthe i«ftcaints of order and authorUy, The French 
«had;the afdvaatage of feeing one, devoted tq their 
4iltc»sft^ raifed to be regem« This was the duk^ 
.#£ Albany, a. native of France ^tfid a grandfgn of 
, * James 
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to OK jttitct It. Ant Akxsnder Lord fbmi^ the fooft 
emmenrof atl the ScottiA peers who fijfrvivedtiie 
fiitftl baule of FIdwden, thwarted all his meafure^ 
during^ the firft years of his admhuftration } and 
the intrigues of the queea^dowager^ fiiUr i^ 
Henry VIIL rendered the latter part of it iu> left 
feeble. Though fupported by Fitoch stuxiUarieSi 
the nobles defpifed his authority, and, regarditfs 
either of his threats or his intreaties^ peremptorily 
refiifed, two feveral times, to enter England^ to 
the borders of which kingdom he had fed than* 
Provoked by thefe repeated inftanees of contempt^ 
the regent abandoned his troublefome ftation, mdt 
letiring to France, preferred the trancpjiUity of 
a private life, to an of&ce deflltute c^ real aotbe«> 
rity. Upon his retreat, Douglas earl of Angus 
became mafter of the king's perfon, and goTeriicd 
the kingdom in his name* Many ^ortt vf^tt 
made to deprive him of his ufurp^d authority. But 
the numerous vafTals and friends of his £uf»ly 
adhered to him, becaule he divided with them the 
power and emoluments of his office ; the people 
reverenced and loved the name of I^Miglas; he 
exercifed, without the title of regent, a fuller and 
more abfolute authority than any who had en- 
joyed that dignity ; and the anciem, but dangerqys, 
pre-eminence of the Douglafes Ibemed to be r4i- 
^red. 

To thefe^ and to many other caiifiis, onntted 
or «iiK>bferved by us, did the Scoceiib nobflity 
owe ^at e3fi(»rbitaM ;and uneomffton i^omr^ -of 
mhkh inftsmces occur fio frequently ^u our Mf« 
teiy. Homing however deraondjratei fi^ UHf liie 
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extatof their power, as the length of its duration, book 
Many years after the dedenfion of the feudal fyf-» 
tern ia the other kingdoms of Europe, and when 
the arms or poUcy of princes had, every where, 
fliaken, or laid it in ruins, the foundations of that 
andent fabric remained, in a. great meafure, firm 
and untouched in Scotland. 

Th^ powers which the feudal inftitutions vefted The power 
in the nobles, foon became intolerable to all the dai noJ^ 
princes of Europe, who longed to poflcfs fome* IS^r^fe ^ 
thing more than a nominal and precarious autho- P'^''^^'* 
rity. Thdr impatience to obtain this, predpi^ 
tated Henry 111. of England, Edward U. and 
Ibme other weak princes, into raih and premature 
* attempts againft the privileges of the barons, in 
which they were difappointed or pecifhed. Princes, 
of greater abilities, were content to mitigate evils 
which they could not cure; they fought occupa- 
tion fox the' turbulent fpirit of their nobles, in fre« 
qnent* wars ; and allowed their fiery courage to 
evapors^te in foreign expeditions, which^ if they 
brought no other advantage, fecured at kaft do^ 
meflic tranquillity. But time and accidents ri« 
pened the feudal governments for deftrudion. 
Towards the end of the fifteemh century, and be* The ar^ 
ginning of the fixteenth, all the princes of Europe Sie'Jhe 
attacked, as if by concert, the power of thdr ce!^'"nn^' 
nobles. Men of genius then undertook, with France and 
fucoefe, what thdr unlkilful predeceffors had at* *" "^'" * 
templed in vain. Lewis XI. of France, the moft 
profound amd the moft adventiurous genius 6f that 
ag«, began, and in a fingle rdgn almoft com- 
pleted, the Icheme of their deftruaion. The fure 

but 
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but concealed policy of Henry VII. of England 
produced the fame effed. The means, . indeed^ 
employed by thefe monarchs were very different* 
The blow which Lewis ftruck was fudden and 
fatal. The artifices of Henry refembled thofe 
flow poifonsy which wade the conilitution, but 
become not mortal till fome diftant period. Nor 
did they produce confequences lefs oppofite. 
Lewis boldly added to the crown whatever he 
wrefted from the noblest Henry undermined his 
barons^ by encouraging them to fell their land^, 
which enriched the commons^ and gave them a 
weight in the legiflature unknown to their prede- 
cefibrs. But while thefe great revolutions were 
carrying on in two kingdoms with which Scot- 
land was intimately connected, little alteration 
happened there ; our kings could neither extend 
their, own prerogative, nor enable the commons 
to encroach upon the ariftocracy ; the nobles not 
only retained mofl: of their ancient privileges 
and pofTefTions, but continued to make new zc^ 
quifitions. 

Thk was not owing to the inattention of our 
princes, or to their want of ambition. They were 
abundantly fenfible of the exorbitant power of the 
nobility, and extremely folicitous to humble that 
order. They did not, however, poffefs means fuf- 
fident for accomplifliing this end. The relbiirces 
of our monarchs were few, and the progrefs which 
they made was of courfe inconfiderable. But as 
the number of their followers, and the extent of 
their jurifdi£lion, were the two chief circumftances 
which rendered the nobles formidable } in order to 

counter* 
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(oiinterbalance the one, and to reftrain the other, 
all our kings had recourfe to neariy the fam^ ex- 
pedientSi 

I. Among nobles of a fierce courage, and of f "f^°^J'^* 
unpoKfhed manners, furrounded with vaffals bold among thp 
and licentious, whom they were bound by intereft 
and honour to proteft, the cakufes of difcord were 
many and unavoidable. As the contending parties 
Could feldom agree in acknowledging tlie autho- 
rity of any common fuperior or judge, and their 
impatient fpirit would feldom wait the flow deci<» 
fions of juftice, their quarrels were ufually termi- 
nated by the fword. The offended baron aflembled 
his valTals, and wafted the lands, or fhed the blood, 
of his enemy. To forgive an injury, was mean ; 
to forbear revenge, infamous or cowardly". 

"* The fpirjt of revenge was encouraged, not only by the 
maaaer9» hnU v/hat ia more remarkabU» by the laws of tbofe 
ages. If any perfon thought the profecution of an injury of- 
fered to his family too troublefomc, or too dangerous, the Sa^ 
lique laws permitted him publicly to defid from demanding 
Tengeance; but the fame laws, in order to punifh his coW-; 
ardice, and want of affedion to his family, deprived him of 
the right of fucceflion. Renault's Abrege Chronol. p. 8i. 
Among the Anglo-Saxons, we find a fingular inftitution dif- ^ 
tinguiflied by the name pi fodalitium; a voluntary affociation, 
the obje6l whereof was the pcrfonal fccurity of thofe who 
joined m it^ and which the feeblenefs of government at that 
tinse taidered neceflary. Among other regulations, which 
are contained in one of thefe Hill extant, the following defervet 
notice : " If any affociate ffiall cither eat or drink with a perfon 
who has killed any member of the /oJalitiumf unlefs in the pr&< 
fence of the king, the bi^op, or the count, and unlefs he can 
prove that he did not know the perfon, let him pay a great 
fine.'' Hicks DifTert. Epiftobr. apud Thefaur. Ling. Septentr. 
vol,i. p. 21. 

Vol. L R Hence 
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BOOK Hence quarrels were tranfmitted from father to 
v,^--.!,,^ fon, and under the name of deadly feuds ^ fubfifted 
for many generations with unmitigated rancour. 
It was the intereft of the crown to foment rather 
than to extinguifli thefe quarrels ; and by fcatter- 
ing or cherifliing the feeds of difcord among the 
nobles, that union, which would hare rendered 
the ariftocracy invincible, and which muft at once 
have, annihilated the . prerogative, was effeftually 
prevented. To the fame caufe, our kings were 
indebted for the f«cefs with which they fometime^ 
attacked the moft powerful chieftains. They cm- 
ployed private revenge to aid the impotence of 
public laws, and, arming againft the perfon who. 
had incurred their difpleafure thofe rival' families 
which wiflied his fall, they rewarded their fervice 
by fharing among them the fpoils of the van- 
4uiftied. But this expedient, though k- ferved to 
humble individuals, did not weaken the body of 
the nobility. Thofe who were ndw the inftruments 
of their prince's vengeance became, in a fhort 
time, the objefts of his fear. Having acquired 
power and wealth by ferving the crown, they, in 
their turn, fct up for independence : and though 
there might be a fluctuation of power and of pro- 
perty J though old families fell, and new ones rofe 
upon their ruins ; the rights of the ariftocracy re- 
mained entire, and its vigour unbroken* 
Fxiendthe II. As thc admiuiftration of j,uftice is one of the 
J^^ihe'Ss moft powerful ties between a king and his fubjeas, 
couru. all our monarchs were at the utmoft pains to cir- 
cumfcribe the jurifdiftion of the barons, and to 
extend that of the crown. The external forms of 
► ' fubordi- 
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lubordinatiori, natural to the feudal fyflem, fa- 
voured this attempt. An appeal lay from the 
judges and courts of the barons, to thofe of the 
king. The right, however, of judging in the firft 
inftance belonged to the nobles, and they eafily 
found means to defeat the d^jfO. of appeals, as well 
as of many other feudal regulations. The royal ju- 
rirdi£tioli was ahnoft confined within the narrow 
limits of the king's deniefnes, beyond which his 
judges claimed indeed much ^pthority, but pof* 
fefled next to none* Our kings were fenfible of 
thefe limitations, and bore them with impatience. 
But it was impofGble to overturn, in a moment, 
what was fo deeply rooted ; or. to ftrip the nobles, 
at once, of privileges which they had held fo long, 
and which were wrought almoft into the frame of - 
the feudal conftitution* To accomplifli this, how- 
ever, was an objefl: of uniform and a^xious atten- 
tion to all our princes. James I. led the way here, 
as well as in other inftances, towards a more re- 
gular and perfeft police. He made choice, among 
the eftates of parliament, of a certain number of 
perfons, whom he diftinguiftied by the name of 
Lords ofSeffion^ and appointed them to hold courts 
for determining civil caufes three times in the year, 
and forty days at a time, in whatever place he 
pleafed to name. Their jurifdiftion extended to 
all matters wjiich formerly came under the cog- 
nizance of the king's council, and being a com- 
mittee of parliament, their decifions were final. 
James II. obtained a law, annexing all regalities, 
which fhould be forfeited, to the crown, and de- 
claring the right of jurifdiftion to be unalienable 
R 2 for 
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Bo^OK for ^ije future. James III. impofed fevfere pfcnaf* 
ties upon thofe judges appointed by the barons, 
yfhok decifions (hould be found on a review to be 
unjuft; and^ by many other regulations, endea- 
voured to extend the authority of his own court "• 
James IV. on pretence of remedying the incon- 
veniencies arifing from the Ihort terms of the court 
of Seffion, appointed other judges called Lords cf 
Daily Council. The Se^an was an ambulatory 
court, and met %lddm: the Daily Council was 
fixed, and fat condantly at Edinburgh ; and though 
not compofed of members of parliament, the farpe 
powers which the Lords of Seffion enjoyed were 
Yeftcd in it. At laft James V. erefted a new 
court that ftill fubftfts, and which he named the 
College of Jujlicej the judges or SenaUrs oi which 
were called Lords of Council and Sejion. This^ 
court not only exercifed the fame jurifdiftion which 
formerly belonged to the Seffion and Daily Coua« 
cir, but new rights were added. Privileges of 
great importance were granted to its members, it» 
forms were prefcribed, its terms fixed, and regu* 
larity, power, and fplendour conferred upon it''*. 
The perfons conftiiutcd judges in aU thefe dif- 
ferent courts had, in mapy refftefts, the advan-* 
tage of thofeTwho prefidcd in the courts of the 
barons ; they were more eminent for their fldll. ia 
law, their rules of proceeding were more uniform,, 
and their decifions more confiftent. Such judica-^ 
tories became the objcfts of confidence, and o£ 
yeneratbn. Men willingly fubmitted their prc^erty 

" Aft 26 P. 1469. Aft 94 P. 149J. Aa 99 P. 1487. 

•J Keiib, App. 74, &c* 
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to tHeir determination, and their encroachments on book 
the jurifdiftions of the nobles were popular, and 
for that reafon fuccefsful. By devices of a fimilar 
tiature, the jurifdiftion of the . nobles in criminal 
caufes was reftrained, and the authority of the court 
of Jujiiciary extended* The crown, in this parti- 
cular, gaining infenfibly upon the nobles, recovered 
more ample authority ; and the king, whofe jurif- 
4i£lion once refeoibled that of a baron, rather thto 
that of a fovcreign % came mqje and more to be 

coniidered 

* The moft perfect idea of Ae feudal fyftcm of government 
?nay be attained by attending to the ftate of Germany, and ta 
the hiftoryof France, In the former, the feudal inftitutions 
ftiU fubfid with great vigour: and though altogether aboIi(hed 
in the latter, the public records have been fo carefully pre- 
femcd, that the French lawyers and antiquaries have been 
enabled, with more certainty and precifion, than thofc of any 
other country in Europe, to trace its rife, its progrefs, and 
tcvolutions. In Germany, every principality may be con* 
£der<d as a fief, and all its great princes as vaiTals, holding 
of the emperor. They poffefs all the feudal privileges ; their 
fiefs arc perpetual; their jurifdidion^ within their own terri- 
tories feparate and exteniive 5 and the great offices of the 
empire are all hereditary, and annexed to particular families. 
At the fame time the emperor retains many of the prero- 
gattves of the feudal monarchs. Like them, his claims and 
pretenfions are innumerable, and his powi| fmall; his jurif- 
di6tion within his own demefnes or hereditary countries ii 
complete ; beyond the bounds of thefe it is almoft nothing ; 
and fo permanent are feudal principles, that although the fcu« 
dad fyftcm be overturned in almoft every particular ftate ia 
Germany, and although the greater part of its princes have 
beccmtic abfolute, the original feudal conftitution of the ems 
pire ftill remains, and ideas peculiar to that form of govern- 
fyieot dired all its operations, and detennine the rights of aH 
. - R3 it! 
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confidered as the head of the community, and tho 
fupreme difpenfer of juftice to his people. Thefe 
acquifitipns of our kings, however, though com* 
paratively great, were in reah'ty inconfiderable ; 
and, notwichflanding all their efforts, inany of the 
feparate jurifdii9:bns poffeffed by the nobles re- 
mained In great vigour ; and their final abolition 
was referved to a diftant and more happy period. 
Each tf our BuT bcfides thcfc methods of defending thdr 
fJedfome prerpgative and humbling the ariftocracy, whict): 
humbling ^^y t>^ confidered ' as common to all our princes, 
iijc nobiei. ^g ftall find, by taking a review of their reigns, 
that almoft every one of our kings, from Robert 
Bruce to James V. had fprrped fome particular 
fyftem for deprefling the authority of the noblesj 
which was the objeQ: both of their jealovify and 
terror. This conduQ; of pur monarchs, if we reft 



its princes. Our obfervations with regard to the limited jur 
rifdidion of kings under the feudal goyernmentSy are greatly 
illuftrated by what happened in FrancC The feeblenefs and 
dotage of the defcendants of Charlennagne encouraged the 
peers to ufurp an independent jurifdidtion. Nothing re- 
mained in the hands of the crown ; all vf^s feized by then). 
When Hugh Capet afcended the thronei A. D. 987, he 
kept poffeflion of his private patrimony the Conte of Paris ; 
and all the juriUj^ion which the kings his fuccelTors exer- 
cifcd for fome time, was within i^s territories. There \eerc 
only four towns in France, where he could eftablilh Grands 
BaiUls^ or royal judges; all the other lands, towns, and bail* 
lages, belonged to the nobles. The methods to which the 
French monarchs had repourfe- for extending their jurifdic* 
tion were . exadUy fimilar to thofe employed by our prince s- 
Henault's Abrcge, p. 617, &c, Eje TEfprit des Loix, liv. 30. 
^h. 20, &c. 
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fetisfied with the accounts of their hiflorians, muft 
te confidered as flowing entirely from their refent* 
ment againft particular noblemen; and all their 
«tten)pts to humble them rauft be viewed as the 
fallies of private, paffion, not as the confequences 
of any general plan of policy. But, though fome 
of their aftions may be imputed to thofe paffions, 
though the different genius of the men, the temper 
of the times, and the ftate of the nation, neceffarily 
occafioncd great variety in their fchemes ; yet with- This proved 
out being chargeable with exceffive refinement, we of ih/evi!u« 
' may affirm that their end was uniformly the fame j 
and that the projedt of reducing the power of the 
ariftocracy, fometimes avowed, and purfued with 
vigour; fometimes concealed, or feemingly fiif- 
pended; was never altogether abandoned. 

No prince was ever more indebted to his nobles ^«'»e't 
than Robert Bruce. Their valour conquered the 
kingdom, and placed -him on the throne. His 
gratitude and generofity bellowed on them the 
lands of the vanquiflied. Property has feldom 
undergone greater or more fudden revolutions, 
than thofe to which it was fubjeft at that time in 
Scotlandti Edward I. haviag forfeited the edates 
of moft of the ancient ScDttifh barons, granted 
them to his Englilh fubjefts. Thefe were expelled 
by the Scots, and their lands feized by new mafters. 
Amidft fuch rapid changes, confufion was unavoid- 
;able ; and many poffeffed their lands by titles ex- 
tremely defedive. During one of thofe truces be- 
tween the two nations, occafioned rather by their 
I^OTg weary of war than defirous of peace, Robert 
R 4 formed 
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formed a fcheme for checking the growing i50w6f 
and wealth of the nobles* He fummoned thern 
to appear, and to (hew by what rights they held 
their lands. They affembled accordmgly, ami 
the qucftion being put, they ftarted up at once, 
and drew their fwords, " By thefe,** faid they, '' we 
acquired our lands, and with thefe we will defend 
thein." The king, intimidated by their boldnefs, 
prudently dropped the projeft. But fo deeply did 
they refent this attack upon their order, that, not- 
withftanding Robert's popular and fplendid vir- 
tues, it occafioned a dangerous confpiracy againft' 
his life, 

David II. David his fon, at firft an exile in France, after- 
wards a prifoner in England, and involved in con- 
tinual war with Edward III. had not leifure to attend 
to the internal police of his kingdom, or to think of 
retrenching the privileges of the nobility. ' 

Robert II. Our, hiftorians have been more careful to relate 
the military than the civil tranfafiions of the reign 
of Robert II. Skirmiflies and inroads of little 
confequence they defcribc minutely ; but with re- 
gard to every thing that happened during feveral 
years of tranquillity, they are altogether filent. 

Robeitiii. Th£ feeble adminmration of Robert III. muft 
lifcewife be paffed over flightly. A prince of a 
, mean genius, and of a frail and fickly conftitution, 
was not a fit perfon to enter the lifts with a£tive and 
mai;tial barons, or to attempt wrefting from them 
any of their rights. 

James I. / The civil tranfaftions in Scotland are better 
known fince the beginning of the reign of James- L 

4 sind 
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and a complete feries of our laws fupplies the de- 
fefts of our hiftorians. The Englifli made fome 
amends for their injuftice m detaining that prince 
a prifoner, by their generous care of his education. 
During his long refidence in England, he had an 
'opportunity of obferving the feudal fyftem in a 
more advanced ftate, and refined from many of 
the imperfeftions which, ftill adhered to it in his 
own kingdom. He faw there, nobles great, but 
not independent; a king powerful, though far 
from abfolute : he faw a regular adminiftration of 
government ; wife laws enaded ; and a nation 
flourilhing and happy, becaufe all ranks of men 
were accuftomed to obey them. Full of thefe 
ideas, he returned into hi)5 native country, which 
prefented to him a very different fcenc. The 
royal authority, never great, was now contempt- 
ible, by having been fo long delegated to regents. 
The ancient jpatrimony and revenues of the crown 
were almoft totally alienated. During his long 
abfaice the name of king was little known, and 
lefs regarded. The licence of many years had 
rendered the nobles independent. Univerfal anarchy 
prevailed. The weak were ep5)ofed to the rapine 
and oppreffion of the ftrong. In every corner 
fome barbarous chieftain ruled at pleafure, aM 
neither feared the king, nor pitied the people \ 

' A cotemporary monkifh writer defcribefe thefe calamitici 
very feelingly, in his rude Latin, In diebus tUis, non erat 
lex in Scotia, fed qailibet potentiorum juniorem oppreffit ; et 
totum regnum fuit unum iatrocinium ; homicidial deprssda- 
tiones, incendia, et caetera maleficia remanfcrunt impunita; 
ct juftitia relegata extra terminos regni cxulavit. Chartu- 
lar. Wtorav. apud Innes Effay, vol. i. p. 272. 
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James was too wife a prince to employ optMi 
force to correft fuch inveterate evils. Neither the 
men nor the times would have borne it. He ap- 
plied the gentler and lefs offenfive remedy of lawi 
and JJatjLites. In a parliament held immediately 
after Iiis return, he gained the confidence of his 
people, by many wife laws, tending vifibly to re^ 
cftablifh order, tranquillity, and juftice, in th^ 
Jkingdom. But, at the fame time that he endea- 
voured to fecure thefe bleffings to his fubjeds, h^ 
difcovered his iutemion to recover thofe poffef- 
lions of which the crowiji had been unjuftly be- 
reaved ; and for that purpofe objtained an aft, by 
which he was empowered to fummon fuch as had 
obtained crown lands during the thrpe laft reigns, 
to produce th^ rights by which they held them % 
.^s this flatute threatened the property of thq 
nobles, another which paffed in a fubfequ^t par^ 
liament aimed a dreadful blow at their power. 
By it the leagues and cojnbinatiotis which we have 
already defcribed, jand which rendered the nobkp 
fo formidable to the crown, were declared unlaw- 
ful *. Encouraged by this fuccefs iix the beginning 
of his enterprife, James's next ftep was ftill bolder 
;and more decjfive. Puring^jthe fitting of parlia- 
IB^nt, he feized, at oi^ce, his cQufin Murdo duk^ 
of Albany, and his fons^j the earls qf Douglas, 
Lennox, Angus, March, and aljoye twenty other 
peers and barons of prime- rank. Tp ^1 of them, 
however, he was immediately reconciled, except 
(o Albany ^nd his fons, and Lennox. Thefe were 

'^a 9 p. 1424. • Aa 30 p. 1424. 
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tried by their peers, and condemned; for what Boor 
crime is now unknown. Their execution ftruck 
the whole order with terror, and their forfeiture 
added confiderable poflefiions to the crown. He 
feized, Jikewife, the earldoms of Buchan and 
Strathem^ upon different pretexts; ^d that of 
Mar fell to him by inheritance. The patience and 
maaivity of the nobles, while the king was pro- 
ceeding fo rapidly towards aggrandizing the crown, 
are amazing. The only obftruftion he met with 
was from a flight infurredion headed by the duke 
of Albany's youngeft fon, and that was eafily fup- 
preff^.' The fplendour and prefence of a king, 
to which the great men had been long unaccuf- 
tomed, infpired reverence : James was a prince of 
great abilities^ and conducted his operations with 
much prudence. He was in friendfliip with Eng- 
land, and clofely allied with the French king : he 
was .adored by the people, who enjoyed unufual 
fccurity and bappinefs under his adminiftration : 
jind all his acquifitions, however fatal to the body 
of the nobles, had been gained by attacks upon 
individuals; were obtained by decifions of law; 
and, being founded on circumftances peculiar to the 
perfons who fuffered, might excite murmurs and 
apprehenfions, but afforded no colourable pretexP 
for a general rebellion. Tt was not fo with the 
next attempt which the king made. Encouraged 
by the facility with which he had hitherto ad- 
vanced, he ventured upon a meafure that irritated 
the whole body of the nobility, . and which the 
f vents fliew either to have been entered into with 

too 
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too much precipitancy, ot to have been carried ort 
with too much violence. The father of George 
Dunbar earl of March had taken arms againft 
Robert III. the king's father ; but that crime had 
been pardoned, and his lands reftored by Robert 
duke of Albany. James, pn pretext that the re* 
gent had exceeded his power, and that it was the 
prerogative of the king alone to pardon treafon, or 
to alienate lands annexed to the crown, obtained ^ 
fentence, declaring the pardon to be void, and 
depriving Dunbar of the earldom. Many of the 
great men held lands by ^o other right than what 
fhey derived from grants of the two dukes of 
Albany. Such a decifion, thpugh they had reafon 
to expeflk it in conftqiience 6f -the ftatute which th^ 
king had obtained, occafioned a general alarmi 
ri'bough Dunbar was, at prefent, the only ftifferer, 
the precedent might be extended, and their titles 
to poffeflions which they confidered as the rewards 
x>i their valour, might be fubje^led to the review of 
courts c^ law, whofe forms of proceeding, ^ and 
jurifdi^on, were in a martial age little known, and 
extremely odious. Terror and difcontent fpread 
fall upon this difcovcry of the king's intentions; 
the common danger called pn the whole order to 
^nite, and to make one bold ftand, before they 
were ftripped fucceffively of their acquififions, and 
reduced to a ftate of poverty and infigni^cance, 
The prevalence of thefe fenttments among the 
aiobles encouraged a few defperate men, the friends 
-or followers of thofc who had been the chief fuf- 
ferers under the kingV adminiftration, to form a 

confpiracy 
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^onfpiracy aganft his life. The firfl: uncertain ift-^ 
telligence of this was brought him, while lie lay in: 
bis camp before Roxburgh caftle, ^ He durft not 
confide in nobles, to whom he had given fo many 
ciufes of difguft, but inftantly difmifled them and 
their vaflais, and, retiring to a monaftery near 
Perth^ was foon after murdered there in the moft 
cruel planner. All our hiftorians mention v/ith 
aftonifhment this circumftance^f of the king's dif-w 
banding his army at a time when it was fo necef- 
fery for his prefervation. A king, fay they, fur- 
rounded with his barons, is fecure from fecret 
treafon, and may defy open rebellion. But thofe 
very barons were the perfons whom he chiefly 
dreaded ; and it is evident from this review of his 
adminiflration, that he had greater reafon to ap-* 
prehend danger, than to expeft defence, from 
their hands* It was the misfortune of James, thaft 
his maxims and manners were too refined for the 
age in which he lived. Happy 1 had he reigned 
m a kingdom more civiliz^ed ; his love of peace, 
of juftice, and of elegance, would have x]^ndered 
his fchemes fuccefsful ; and, inftead of pSrilbing 
becaufe he had attempted too much, a grateful 
people would have applauded and feconded hi» 
efforts to reform and to improve them. 

CRICHT0N5 the moft able man of thofe who Jam«$fR 
l>ad the direftion of aflfairs during tlie minority of 
James II. had been the nainifter of James I. and 
well acquainted with \m refohition of bumbling 
the nobility. He did not relinquifh the defign, 
wd he endeavoured to infpire his. pupil with the , 

fame 
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B o o R ^^jjjg fentiments. But what James had attempted 
to effefk flowly, and by legal means, his fon and 
Crichton purfued with the impetubfity natural ta 
Scotfmen, and with the fieroefiefs peculiar to that 
age. William the fixth earl of Douglas was the 
firft vidtim to their barbarous policy^ That young 
nobleman (as we have already obferved), con- 
temning the authority of an infant prince, almoft 
openly renounced his allegiance, and afpired to 
independence. Crichton, too high fpirited to bear 
fuch an infult, but too weak to curb Or to bring 
to juftice fo powerful an offender, decoyed him by 
many promifes tp an interview in the caftle of 
Edinblirgh, and, notwithflanditig thefcj murdered 
both him and his brotl^er. Cridhton^ however,- 
gained little by this a£t of treachery, which ren- 
dered him univerfally odious, William the eighth 
earl of Douglas was no lefs powerful, and no le/s 
formidable to the crown. By forming the league 
which we already mentioned with the earl of Craw- 
ford and other barons, he had united againft his 
fovereign almoft one half of his kingdom. But 
his credulity led him into the fame fnare which had 
been fatal to the former earl. Relying on the 
king^s promifes, who had now attained to the years 
of manhood, and having obtained a fafe-conduft 
under the great feal, he ventured to meet him in 
Snrling caftle. James urged him to diffolve that 
dangerous confederacy into which- he had entered ; 
the earl, obftinately refufed ; *' If you will not," 
faid the enraged monarch, drawing his dagger, 
« this (hall ;" and ftabbed him to the heart. Aa 

aSion 
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aftion fo unworthy of a king filled the nation with 
aftonilhment and with horror. The earl's vaffals ran 
to arms with the utmoft fury, and dragging the fafe- 
conduft, which the king had granted and violated, 
at a horfe^s tail, they marched towards Stirling, 
burnt the town, and threatened to befiege the caftle. 
An accommodation, however, enfuedj on wha& 
terms is not known. But the king's jealoufy and 
the new earl's power and refentment, prevented it 
from being of long continuance.. Both took the 
field at the head of their armies, and met near 
Abercorn. That of the earl, compofed chiefly 
of borderers, was far fuperior to the king's, both 
in number and in valour ; and a fingle battle muft, 
in all probability, have decided whether the houfe 
of Stuart or of Douglas was henceforth to poffefs 
the throne of Scotland. But, while his troops, 
impatiently expefted the fignal to engage, the 
earl ordered them to retire to their camp ; and Sir 
James Hamilton of Cadyow, the perfon in whom 
he placed the greateft confidence, convinced of 
his want of genius to improve an opportunity, or 
of his- want of courage to feize a crown, deferted 
him that very night. This example was followed 
by many ; and the earl, defpifed or forfaken by 
all, was foon driven out of the kingdom, and 
obliged to depend for his fubfiff ence on the friend- 
fliip of the king of England. The ruin of tMs 
^reat family^ which had fo long rivalled and over- 
awed the crown, and the terror with which 'fuch 
an example of unfiiccefsful ambition filled the. 
nobles, fecured the king, for fome time, from 

« oppo- 




oppoiition ; and the royal authority remained uii* 
controlled and almoft abfolate. James did not 
fuffer this favourable interval to pais unimproved ; 
he procured the confent of parliament to laws more 
advafitageous to the prerogative, and more fiib* 
verfive of the privileges of the ariftocracy, than 
were ever obtsdned by any former or fubfequent 
monarch of Scotland. 

By one of thefe, not only all the vaft'pofleffions 
of the earl of Douglas were annexed to the crown, 
but all prior and future alienations of crown lands 
were declared to be void, and the king was im- 
po^ered to feize them ^i pl^fure^ without any 
procefs or form of law, and oblige the pc^effors to 
refund whatever they had received from them '. A 
dreadful inftrument of oppreifion in the hands of a 
prince ! 

. Another law prohibited the wardenihip of the 
marches to be granted hereditarily ; reftrained, in 
feveral inftances, the jurifdiQion of that office ; and 
extended the authority of the king's courts". 

By a. third, it was enafted that no Regality^ or 
eKclufive right of adminlftering juftic^ within a 
man's own lands, ihould be granted in time to 
come, without the confent of parliament * ; a con- 
dition which implied almoft an exprefs prdiibi- 
tion. Thofe nobles who already pofiefled that 
great privilege, would naturally he foUcttous to 
prevent it from becoming common, by being J>e- 
ftowed on many. Thofe who had not themfelves 
attained it, would envy others the acquifition of 

fA& 41 P. 1455. • Ibid. A€t 4f . - J Ihti. Aa 43. 
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fuch a flattering diftindion, and both would conjcur ^ ^^^ '^ 
in iejeding the claims of new pretenders. , w«v--*«* 

By a fourth a£b, all new grants of hereditary 
offices were prohibited, and thofe obtained fince the 
death of the laft king were revoked >'. 

Each of thefe ftatutes undermined feme of the 
great pillars on which the power of the ariftocracy 
refted* During the remainder of his reign, this* 
prince purfued the plan which he had begun, 
with the utmoft vigour ; and had not a fudden 
deaths occafioned by the fplinter of a cannon 
which burft near him at the fiege of Roxburgh, 
prevented his progrefs, he wanted neither genius 
nor courage to perfefl: it : and Scotland might, 
in all probability, have been the firft kingdom in 
Europe which would have feen the fubverfion of the 
feudal fyftem, 

James III. difcovered no lefs eagernefs than his Jamcuii. 
father or grandfather to humble the nobility f but 
far inferior to either of them in abilities and ad- 
drefs, he adopted a plan extremely impolitic, and 
his reign was difaftrous, as well as his end tragical. 
Under the feudal governments, the nobles were 
not only the king's minifters,. and poffeffed .of all « 
the great offices of power or of truft ; they were 
likewife his companions and favourites, and hardly 
any but them approached his»perfon, or were in- 
titled to his regard. But James, who both feare4 
and hated his nobles, kept them at an unufual dif* 
tance, and bellowed every mark of confidence and 
affeclion upon a few mean perfons, of prpfeffions 
fo difticMiourable, as ought to have rendered theni 

y Aft 44. ' 
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B K onworthy of his prefence. Shut up with thpfe ui 
his caftle of Stirling, he feldom appeared in pub^^ 
lie, and amufed himfeif in architedure, mufic, 
and other arts, which were then little efteemed* 
The nobles beheld the power and favour of thefe 
minions with indignation. Even the fanguinary 
meafures of his father • provoked them lefs than 
his negled:. Individual alone fuffered by the 
former } by the latter, every man thought himfeif 
injured, becaufe all were contemned. Their dif- 
content was much heightened by the king's re- 
calling all rights to crown lands, hereditary offices, 
regalities, and every o|her concefHon which was 
detrimennail to his prerogative, and which had 
been extorted during his minority. Combinations 
rniong themfelves, fecret intrigues with England, 
and all the ufual preparatives for civil war, were 
the effeds of their refentment. Alexander duke 
of Albany, and John earl of Mar, the king's 
brothers, two young men of turbulent and ambi-r 
lious ijpirits, and ihcenfed againft James, who 
treated them with the fame coldnefs as he did the 
other great* men, entered deeply into all their 
cabals* The king detefted their defigns before 
(hey were ripe for execution, and, fcizing his two 
brothers, committed the duke of Albany to Edin* 
burgh caftle. The earl of Mar, having remon- 
/Irated with too much boWnefs againft the king^s 
coBdnQ:, was murdered, if we may believe our 
hiftorians', by his command. Albany, apprchen- 
^ five of the fame fate, made his efcape out of the 
caftle, and fled into France* Concern for the 
king's honour, or indignation at his- meafures, 

were 
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^rere perhaps the motives which firft induced hini ^ ^jp ^ 
to join the mdecontents. But James's attjich- 
liient to favourites rendering him every day more 
bdious to the nobles, the profpeft of the advan- 
tages which might be derived from their general 
dffaffeftion, added to the refentment which he 
felt on account of his brother^s death, and his own 
injuries, foon infpired Albany with more ambi- 
tious and criminal thought?. He concluded a ' 
treaty with Edward IV. of England, in which he 
affumed the name of Alexander king of Scots ; 
and in return for the afliftance which was promifed 
him towards dethroning his brother, he bound 
himfelf, as foon as he was put in poffeffion of the 
kingdom, to fwear fealty and do homage to the 
Englifli monarch, to renounce the ancient alliance 
with France, to contrad a new one with Eng- 
land, and to furren Jer fome of the ftrongeft caftles 
and moft valuable counties in Scotland*. That 
8iid, which the duke fo bafely purchafed at the 
price of his own honour, and the independence of 
his country, was pundually granted him, and the' 
duke of Gloucefter with a powerful army con- 
duced him towards Scotland. The danger of a 
foreign invafion obliged James to implore the 
aflifEance of thofe nobles whom he had fo lon^ 
treated with contempt* Some of them were m 
clofe confederacy with the c^uke of Albany, and 
approved of all his pretetfiops. Others were im- 
patient for any event which would reftore their 
order to its ancient pre-eminence. They feemed, 
however, to enter with ?:eal into the meafures of 
* Abcrclr- Mart, Atch. vol. iiv p. 44^ 
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BO^pK ^jjgj^ foveieign for the defence of the kingdom 
againft its Invaders', and took the field, at the 
head of a powerful army of their followers, but 
with a ftronger difpofition to redrefs their own 
grievances, than to annoy the enemy ; and >^ith 
a fixed refolution of punifliing thofe minions, 
whofe infolenee they could no longer tolerate. 
This refolution they executed in the camp near 
Lauder, with a military difpatch and rigour. 
Having prfevioufly concerted their plan, the eirh 
of Angus, Huntly, Lennox, followed by almoft 
all the barons of chief note in the army, forcibly 
entered the apartment of their fovereign, feized 
all his favourites except one Ramfay, whom they 
could not tear from the king, in whofe arms he 
took flielter, and, without any form of trial, hanged 
them inftantly over a bridge- Among the moft 
remarkable of thofe who had engroffed the king's 
affedion, were Cochran a mafon, Houfimil a tay- 
lor, Leonard a fmith, Rogers a mufician, and Tor- 
fifan a fencing-mafter* So defpicable a retinue dlf- 
covers the capricioufnefs of James's character, and 
accounts for the indignation of the nobles, whe^ 
they beheld the favour, due to them, beftowed ^p 
ftfch unworthy objefls. y 

James had no reafon to confide in an,army fo 
h'ttle under his comcnand, and, difmiffing it, fliut 
himfelf up in the caftle of Edinburgh. After va- 
rious intrigues, Albany's lands and honours were 
*at length reftored to him, and he feemed even to 
have regained his brother's favour, by fome im- 
portant fervices. But their friendfliip was not of 
• » Black Aas, foK <5j. 
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long <iuration. Jamfes abanAmed himfclf, once ^^^^^ 
more, to the guidance of favourites ; and the fate 
of rtiofe who had fuffered at Lauder did not de- 
ter others from courting that dangerous pre-emi* 
nence. Albany, on pretext that an attempt had 
been made to take away his life by poifon, fled 
from court, and, retiring to his caftle at Dunbar, 
drew thither a greater number of barons than at- 
tended on the king himfelf. At the fame time 
he renewed his former confederacy with Edward ; 
the eari of Angus openly negociated that infamous 
treaty ; other barons were ready to concur with' 
it ; and if the ftidden death of Edward had not 
prevented Albany's receiving any aid from Eng- 
land, the crown of Scotland would probiably have 
been th^ reward of this unworthy combination 
with the enemies of his country. But, inftead of 
any hopes of reigning in Scotland, he found, upon 
the death of Edward, that he could not refide 
there in fafety ; and, flying firft to England and 
.then to France, he feems from that time to have 
taken no part in the affairs of his native country. 
Emboldened by his retreat, the king and his 
minifters multiplied the infuits which they of- 
fered to the nobility. A (landing guard, a thing 
unknown under the feudal governments, an4 Jn- 
confiftent with the familiarity and confidence 
with which mbnarchs then lived amidft their 
nobles, was raifed for the king's defence, and the 
command of it given to Ramfay, lately created 
earl of Bothwell, the fame perfon who had fo 
narrowly efcaped when his companions were put 
to death at Lauder. As if this precaution had 
S3 nol; 
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?9j^^ not been, fufficlenty a proclamation >was iffuedj 
forbidding any perfoh to appear in arms withii^ 
jhie precinfts of the court ^j which, at a time 
l^hen no man of rank left his own houib without 2^ 
liumerous retinue of armed followers, was, in efr 
fed, debarring the noble^ from ail acciefs to the 
king. James, at the fame time, became fonder 
pi retirement than ever, and, fqnk in indolence 
or fuperftition, or attentive only to amufemf^nts, 
devolved his whole authority upon his £pivQurites. 
$0 many injuries provoked the mod confiderable 
ijiobles to take arms, and having perfuaded pr 
iobliged the duke of Rothefay, the king's eldeft 
fon, a youth of fifteen, to fet hioifelf at tbeic 
bead, they openly declared their inten(io|;i of de<: 
priving James of a crown, of which hp' had dit 
covered himfelf to be fo unworthy. Roufed by 
this danger, the king quitted his retirempnt, took 
the field, and encountered them near Bannocks 
bum ; l?ut the valour of the borderers, of whom 
the army of the malecontents was phiefly com? 
pof^d, foon put bis troops to flight, and he him- 
felf was ilain ifi the purfuit. Sufpicion, indo* 
lence, imtnoderate attachment to favourites, an4 
all the vices of a feeble mind, are vifible in hi; 
whole condudt ; but thie charader of a cruel and 
unrelenting tyrant feems to be unjuftly affixed tq 
him by our hiftorians. Hi§ negled of the nobles 
irritated, but did :riot weaken them i and iheir 
difcontent, the immoderate ambition of his two 
brothers, and iheir unnatural confederacies with 
England, were fufEcient to have ^ifturbed a more 
* FexTcrius, 308, 
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Vigorous admimftrajtion^ and to bav^ rendered & Bo^oii 
pruice of fuperior talents unhappy. s^/^m^ 

TiHjs indignation which many perfons of rank 
^xpreflfed againft the condu£fc of the confpirators^ 
together with the terror of the fentence of exeono* 
munication which the Pope pronounced againft 
them, obliged them to uCe their vidory with 
^e^.jtnoderation and humanity. Being con* 
fciotts )iow de^teftable the crime of imbruing' their 
hands in the blood of their foverdgn appeared, 
they endeayoured to regain the good opinion of 
tfaeir countrymen, an^ to atone for the treatment 
of the father, by their loyalty and duty towards the 
jbo. They placed him inflantly on the throne, 
and the whole kingdom foon united in acknow** 
iedging his authority* 

Jam£s IV. was naturally generous and brave ; jamcs iv. 
he felt, in an high degree, all the paffions which 
anitqate a young and noble mind. He loved • 
magnificence, he delighted in war, and was eager 
to obtain fame. During his reign, the ancient 
and hereditary enmity between the king and 
nobles feems almoft entirely to have ceafed. He 
envied not their fplendor, becaufe it contributed 
to the ornament of his court i nor did he dread 
their power, which he confidered as the fecurity of 
his ^kingdom, not as an ol^e£t of terr<»r to him- 
felf. This cQn(idence on his part met with the 
proper return of duty and affe&ion on theirs ; 
and, in his war with England, he experienced 
bow mu^h a kii)g, beloved by his nobles, 
i$ 3A>le to perform^ Though the ardour of his 
courage, and the fpirit of chivalry, rather than 

: S4 the 
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the profpeft of any national advantage, induced 
him to declare war again ft England, fuch was tho 
zeal of his fubjecls for the king's glory, that he 
was followed by as gallant an array as ever any of 
his anceftors had led upon Englilh ground* But 
though James himfelf formed no fcheme danger- 
ous ' or detrimental to the ariftocracy, his mga 
w^as diftinguifhed by an event extremely hxil to 
it; and one accidental blow humbled it more 
than all the premeditated attacks of preceding 
kings. In the rafh and unfortunate battle xxfFloWr 
den, a brave nobility chofe rather to die than to 
defert their fovereign. IVelve earls, thirteen 
lords, fiye eldeft fons of noblemen, and an incre- 
dible number of barons, fell with the king *'. The 
whole body of the nobles long and fenfibly felt this 
difafter ; and if a prince of full age had then af- 
cended the throne, their confternation and feeblcr 
nefs would have afforded him advantages which np 
former monarch ever poffeffed. 
Jamety. But James V. who fucceeded his father, was 
^n infant of a year old ; and though the office of 
regent was conferred upon his coufin the duke of 
Albany, a man of genius and enterprife, a native 
of France, and accuftomed to a government 
where the power of the king was already great ; 
though he made many bold attempts to extend 
the royal authority; though he put to deaib 
lord Home, and baniflied the earl of Angus, 
the two noblemen of greateft influence in . the 
kingdom, the ariftocracy loft no ground under 
his adminiftration. A ftfanger to the niamiyers, 

* Abcr. ii. 540. 
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thelalii^s, and the language of the people whon^ b<>ok. 

he was called to rule, he afted, on fome occafions^ 

rather like a viceroy of the French king, thaa 

the governor of Scotland 5 but the nobles aflerte4 

their own piivileges, and contended for the inr 

tewft of their country with a boldnefe which con» 

vinced him of their independence, and of the 

ioipmeaice of his own authority. After feyeral* 

unfuccefsful ftruggles, he voluntarily retired ta 

France; and the king being then in Kis thir, 

teenth year, the nobles agreed that he ihould 

affunje-the government, and that eight perfons 

fliould be appointed to attend him by turns, and. 

to advife and ailift him in the adminiftration of 

public affairs. The earl of Angus, who was one 

of that number, did not long remain fatisfied whh 

fuch divided power. He gained fome of his coir 

leagues, removed others, arid intimidated the reft. 

When the term of his attendance expired, he ftill 

retained authority, to which all were obliged to 

fiibrait, becaufe none of them was in a condition 

to difpute it. The affeftion of the young king 

was the only thing wanting, to fix and perpetuate 

bis power. But an aftive and high*fpirited prince- 

fubmitted, wkh great impatience, to the reftraint 

in which he was kept. It ill fuited his years, or 

difpofition, to be confined as a prifoner within his^ 

own palace; to be treated wrth no refpeft, and to 

be di^pxived of all power. He could not, on 

fome occafions, conceal his refentment and in- 

dignation* Angus forefaw that he had much to 

^read from thefe ; and as he xould not gain the 

]Mng'$ heart, he refolyed to make /ure of his per- 

fon. 
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Bo^QK fojj^ James was continually furrounded by ttw 
earl^s fpi^s and confidents; many eyes watched 
all his motions, and obTerved every ftep he took. 
But the king's eagemefe to obtain liberty elud- 
ed all their vigilance. He efcaped from Falk- 
land? and fled to the caflle of Stirling, the refideoce 
pf (he queen his mother, and the only place of 
^rength in the kingdom which was not in the hand 
of th^ Dougbfes. Thf nobles, of whom fornix 
wrtre ili^uenced by their hatred to Angus, and 
latfaers by their refped fc^ the king, crowded to 
^tir^il^g, and his court was foon filled with per- 
^ns of the greateft (fiftin£tion« The earl, though 
aftonilhed at this unexpefted revolution, refolved 
^t ^rit iQ^ make om bold puih for recoverix^ his 
authority, by marching to Stirling at the hc^d of 
hi$ followers} but he wanted ^ther courage or 
jlrength to execute this reGoIution^ In a parlia- 
tneot held foon after, he and hk adherents were 
attainted, and, after efcaping from many dangen, 
;md enduring much mifery, he ivps H Jeiigtb obliged 
to fly ipto England for refuge^ 

Ja;^£« had now ^ot only the n^me, but, though 
extremely young, the full authority of a king. He 
was inferior to no prince of that age in gracefulnef$ 
pf perfon, or in vigour of mindt His underftand^ 
kig was good, and bis heart warm ; the former ca* 
pabk of great improvement, and the latter fufcep* 
tible of th^ beil imprefiions. !But, ac^pfrding to the 
nfual &leof princes who ave called to. (be throne in 
nheir infancy, his education had been neglc^edt 
1^3 private preceptors were moee ready to flatter, 
than to inftruft him. U wa« the mtereft of tliole 

who 
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who governed the kingdom, to prevent him fronj 
knowing too much, The earl of Angus, in ordei 
to divert him from bufinefs, gave him an early taft? 
for fuch pleafures, as aftjerward^ oqcupied ?nd eni* 
grofled him iQore than became a king. Accordi? 
|ngly, we difcover in James all the features of % 
great but uncultivated fpirit. Qn the on? h^nd^ 
violent pailions,. implacable refentm^nt^^ ai^ immor 
derate defjre of ppwer, and the utmoft r^e %,t di& 
appointment. On the other, love to his people, 
^eal for the punifhcnent of private opf refTors, ca^n* 
fidenpe in hi^ favourites, and the moft ?ngagbg 
ppennefs and affability of behaviour* 

Wh^T he himfelf had fuffered from the exoibi- 
tant power of the nobles, led bim early to imitate 
his predeiceffors, in their attempts to humble them. 
The pla^ he formed for that purpofe wa? more pror 
found, more fyftematic, and purfu^d with greater 
ppnftancy and iteadinefs^ than that of any of his 
anceftprs ; and t)ie influence of the events in hk 
reign upon thofe of the fubfeqi;ent period render it 
neceffary to explain bif condu^ at greater length; 
and to enter into a more minute detail of his anions. 
JJe bad penetration enough to difcover thofe de- 
feds in the f<phemes adopted by former' kiiigt, 
which o^caiioned their mifcarriage. The e;!^mpla 
pf James 5. had tawght bim, that wife laws ope* 
rate %>wly on a r^de people, and that^ the fierce 
fpirit o| the feudal nobles was not to he fubdued 
by thefe alone. The eSe^ls of the violent nsueafiire^ 
pf Jan^s U. convinced him, that the opprefiion of 
pae great family is apt either to e^^cite the fufpicion 
1^ refeQtipeal:. pf th^ oth^r siobliss, or to. enrich 

with 
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with its fpoils fome new family, which would foon 
«dopt the fame femiments, and become equally 
formidable to the crown* He faw, from the fatal 
end of James III. that negledt was ftill more in- 
tolerable to the nobles than oppreffion, and that 
iht miniftry of new men and favourites was both 
diflionotirable and dangerous to a prince. At the 
fame time, he felt that the authority of the«crown 
was not fufficient to counterbalance the power of 
the ariftocracy, and that without fome new acceffion 
cf ftrength, he could expe£l no better fuccefs in 
jhe ftruggle than his anceftors. In this extremity 
he applied himfelf to the clergy, hoping that they 
^ouLd both relifli his plan, and concur, with all 
itheir influence, in enabling him to put it in execu- 
tion. Under th^ feudal government, the church, 
being reckoned p, third eftate, had its repre- 
fentatives in parliament; the number of fliefe 
was considerable, and they poffeffed great influ- 
ence in that afTembly. The fuperftition of former 
kings, and th^ zeal of many ages of ignorance, 
had beftowed on ecclefiaftics a great proportion of 
the national wealth ; and the authority which they 
acquired by the -reverence of the people, was fu- 
perior even to that which they derived from their 
riches. This powerful body, however, depended 
entirely on the crown. The popes, notwith- 
(landing their attention to extend their ufurpa- 
tlQns, had negleded Scotland as a diftant and 
^ poor kingdom, and permitted its kings to exer* 
cife powers which they difputed with more con- 
fiderable princes. The Scottifh monarchs had 
fhie fole right of nomination to vacant biflioprics 
♦ and 
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and abbeys'*; ai\cl James naturally concluded, that 
men who expefted preferment from his favour,would 
be willing to, merit it, by promoting his defigns. Hap- 
pily for him, the nobles had not yet recovered thg 
blow which fell on their order at Flowden ; and if 
we may judge either from thdr conduft, or from 
the oharaQer given of them by Sir Ralph Sadler, 
the Englifh envoy in Scotland, they were men of 
little genius, of no experience in bufinefs, and in- 
capable of aSing either with unanimity, or with 
vigour* Many of the clergy, on the other hand, 
were diftinguiflied by their great abilities, and no 
lefS by their ambition. Various caufes of difgufl: 
fubfifted between them and the martial nobles, who 
were apt to view the pacific charafter of eccle- 
fiaftics with fome degree ef conten^pt, and who 
envied their power and wealth. By afting in con- 
cert with the' king, they not only would gratify 
him, but avenge thertifelves,. and hoped to aggran- 
dize their own order, by depreffing thofe who 
were their fole rivals. Secure x)f fo powerful a 
concurrence, James ventured to proceed with 
greater boldnefs. In the firft heat of refentment, 
he had driven the earl of Angus out of the kingi. 
dom ; and, fenfible that a perfon fo far fuperior to 
the other nobles in abilities, might create many 
obftacles which would retard or render ineffectual 
all his fchemes, he folemnly fwore, that he would 
never permit him to return into Scotland; and, 
notwithftanding the repeated folicitations of the 
king of England, he adhered to his vow with un^ 

l 
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BOOK ijeientihg obftinacy. He iheii |w*ceeded to repair 
' *, the fortifications df Edinburgh, Stirling, and other 
caftle^^ tod td fill his magazines \rith aniis and 
ammunition. Bfaving taken fhefe precautions by 
way of defence, he bcfgin to treat the nobility with 
the utmoft (ioldnefs and feferve. Thofe offices^ 
which thfy were apt, from long pofteffion, to con^ 
lider as appropriated to their ofder, were now be-* 
ftowed on ecclefiaftics, who alone pofleffed the 
king's ear, and, together with a few gentlemen of 
inferior rank, to Whom be had communicated bii 
fchemes, were intruded with the management of 
all public afiairs. Thefe minifters were chofen witK 
judgment ; and cardinal Beatoun, who foon became 
the moft eminent among them, was a man of fupe- 
rior genius. Thefe fervcd the king with fidelity, 
they carried on his meafures with vigour, with re- 
putation, and with fuccefs. James no longer con* 
cealed his diftriift of the nobles, and fuflfered no 
opportunity of mortifying them to cfcape. Sfighf 
offences were aggravated into real crimes, and 
' puniihcd with feverity. Every accufation againft 
perfons of rank was heard with pleafure, every ap- 
pearance of guilt was examined with rigour, and 
every trial proved fatal to thofe who were accufed t 
the baniftung HejAum earl of Bothwell for rea* 
fons extremely frivolous, beheading the eldeft fon 
of lord Forbes without fufficient evidence of his 
guik, and the condemning lady Glamis, a fifter of 
the earl of Angus, to be burnt for the crime of 
witchcraft, of which even that credulous age h^ 
Keved her innocent, are monuments both of the 
king's hatred of the nobiliiy, of ^he feverity of his 

government, 
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government, and of the ftretches he made tornrards 
abiblute power. By thefe ads of authority, he 
tried the . fj^rit of the nobles, and how much they 
were willing to bear. Their patience increafed his 
contempt for them, and added to the ardour and 
boidnefs with which he purfued his plan. Mean- 
while they obferved the tendency of his fchemes with 
concern, and with refentment ; but the king's fa- 
gacity, the vigilance of his minifters, and the want 
of a proper leader, made it dangerous to concert 
any meafures for their defence, and impoffible t6 
aft with becoming vigour. James and his coun- 
fellors, by a falfe ftep which they took, prefented 
to them, at length, an advantage which they did 
not fail to improve. 

Motives, which are well known, had prompted 
Henry VIII. to difclaim the pope's authority, and 
to feize the 'revenues of the regular clergy. His 
fyftem of reformation fatisfied none of his fubjefts. 
Somie were enraged becaufe he had proceeded fa 
far, others murmured becaufe he proceeded lio 
farther. By his imperious^ temper, and alternate 
perfecutlons of the zealots for popery, and the con*- 
verts to the Profeftant opinions, he wa« equally for- 
mid^Ie lo both. Henry was afraid that this general 
d^atisfadion of his people might encourage his 
enemies on the continent to invade his kingdom. 
He knew that both the pope and the emperor 
<^ourled the friendftiip of the king of Scots, and en- 
deavoured to engage him in an alliance againft Etig^ 
laiid^ He refolved^ therefore, to difappotnt the, 
cflFeas of their negociations, by entering into a clofer 
union with his nephew. In order to accomplifh this, 

4 he 
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BOOK j^p tranfmitted to James an el^iborate nj^morialj 
prefenting the numerous encro?Lchn>ents of the 
fee of Rome upon the rights of. fovereigns ^ ; and 
that he might induce him more certainly to adopt 
the fame meafures for abolifhing papal ufiirpa- 
tion, which had proved fo efficacious in .England, 
he fent ambaffadors into Scotland, to propoie a 
perfonal interview with him at York, It was 
plainly Jameses intereft to accept this invitation j 
the afliftance of fo powerful an ally, the high ho* 
nours which were promifed him, and the.. liberal 
Cubfidies he might have obtained, would have 
^dded no little dignity to his domeftic govern- 
ment, and muft have greatly facilitated the exe- 
cution of his favourite plan. On the other hand, 
1 wai- with England, which he had reafon. to ap- 
prehend if he rejefted Henry's offers pf friend- 
fhip, was inconfiftent with . all his views. ' This 
would bring him to depend on his barons ; aix.arxny 
could not be raifed without their afliftance : to 
call nobles incenfed againft their prince into the 
field, was to unite his enemies, to make them fen- 
Cble of their own ftrength, and to afford them an 
opportunity of revenging th^ir wrongs. James, 
who was not ignorant that all thefe confequcnqes 
might follow a breach with England, liftened. at 
firft to Henry's propofal, and confented to the 
interview at York. But the clergy dreaded an 
union, vAich muft have been eftablifhed on the 
ruins of the church. Henry had , taken gfeat 
pains to infufe into his nephew his own fcnti- 

' Stvype, Ecclef. Mem. i. App. 1*55. 
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iHciits concerning Teligipn, and had frequently ^^^^ 
foliated him, by ambafladors, to renounce* the 
lifurped dominion of the pope, which was no 
lefs difhonourable to princes than grievous to . 
their fubjefts. The clefgy had hitherto, with 
great addrefs, diverted the king from regarding 
thefe folicitatidns. But in an amicable confer*, 
etice, Henry expe£led, and they feared, that 
, James would yield to his intreaties, or be con- 
vinced by his arguments* They kne\^ that the 
revenues of the cihurch were an alluring obje6l to 
a prince who wanted money, and who loved it; 
that the pride ahd ambition of ecclefiaflics raifed 
the indignation of the nobles; that their indecent 
lives gave offence to the people j that the Pro- 
teftaht opinibhs were fpreading faft throughout 
the nation ; and that an univerfal defefliion from 
th^ eftabliftied church would be the confequence 
of giving the fmallefl: degree of encouragement 
to thefe principles. For thefe reafons, they emr 
ployed all their credit with the king, and had 
recoiirfe to every artifice and infinuation, in or^* 
der to divert him from a journey, which muft 
have bedn fo fatal to their intereft. They endea- 
voured to infpire him with fear, by magnifying 
the danger to which he would expofe his perfou 
by venturing fo far into England, without any 
fecurity but the word of a prince, who, haviiig 
violated every thing venerable and facred in re- 
ligion, was no longer to be trufted; and by. way 
of compenfation for the fums which he might 
have received from Henry, they offered an an- 
nual donative of fifty thoufand crowns ; they 
Vol. I. . T ' promifM 
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^^i^'^ promifed to contribute liberally towards carrying 
on a war with England, and flattered him with 
the profpeQ; of immenfe riches, arifing frorti the 
forfeiture of perfons who were to be tried and 
condemned as heretics. Influenced by thefe con- 
fiderations, James broke his agreement with 
Henry, who, in expeftation of meeting him> 
had already come to York; and that haughty 
and impatient monarch refented the affront, by 
declaring war againft Scotland. His army was 
foon ready to invade the kingdom. James 
was obliged to have recourfe to the . nobles, for 
the defence of his dominions. At his comnjand, 
they aflembled their followers ; but with the 
fame difpofitions which had animated their an- 
ceftors in the reign of James III. and with a full 
refplution of imitating their example, by punish- 
ing thofe to whom they imputed the grievances 
of which they had reafon to complain j a^d if 
the King's minifters had not been men oiF. abifi- 
. ties, fuperior to thofe of James III. and of con- 
fiderablc intereft even with their enemies, wl^o 
cfould not agree among themfelves what vifltims 
to facrifice, the camp of Fala would have been 
as remarkable as that of Lauder, for the daripg 
encroachments of the nobiHty on the prerogative 
of the prince. But though his minifters^ were 
fived by this accident, the nobles had fopn an* 
other opportunity of difcovering to the king 
their diffatisfaOion with his government,, ,^d 
their contempt of his authority. Scarcity of pr^ 
viiions, and the rigour of the feafon, having 
obliged the Englifh army, which had invaded 
8 Scotland, 
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Scoflkttd, to retire, JamcS imagined, that* he book 
could attack them, with great advdntage, in their 
retreat ; but the principal barons, with an obfti- 
nacy and difdain which greatly aggravated their 
difobedience, refufed to advance a ftep beyond 
the limits of their own country. Provoked by 
this infuk to himfclf, and fufpicious of a new con- 
fpiracy againft his minifters, the king inftantly dif- 
batided an army which paid fo little regard to 
his orders, and returned abruptly into the heart of 
the kingdom. 

A KT ambitious and high.fpirited prince could 
not brook fuch a mortifying affront. His hopes 
of fuccefs had been rafh, and his defpair upon a 
diftppointment was exceffive. He felt himfelf 
engaged in an unneceffary war with England, 
which,' inftead of yielding him the laurels and 
triotnphs that he expefted, had begun with' fuch 
circrfAtftatices, as encouraged the infolence of 
his fubjefts, and expofed him to the fcom of 
hi^ 'enemies. He faw how vain and inefFedual 
alf liis projfeds to humble the nobles had beeil, 
and that, though in times of peace, a prince 
may- erifleavDur to deprefs them, they will rife, 
dtiHng ^ar, to their former importance' and dig^ 
mty. ' Impatience, refentment, indignation, fillip 
hiaf bofetri' by turns. The violence of thefe paf- 
fidns • altered hisi temper, and, perhaps, impdifr 
ed' his reafon. He became penfive, fiiUen and 
rettred,!^' He fecmed, through the day, to be 
fwalldwed up in profound meditation, and, 
through the night, he was difturbed with thofe 
vifionary terrors which make impreffion upon a 
T 2 weak 
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weak underftanding only, or a difordered fimcfr 
In order to revive the king's fpirits, an inroad 
on the weftern borders was concerted by his mi- 
nifters, who prevailed upon the barons in d^e 
neighbouring provinces to raife as mxrty troops 
as were thought neceffary, and to enter the ene- 
my^s country. But nothing could remove the 
king^s averfion to - his nobility, or diminifh his 
jealoufy of their power.^ He would not even in- 
truft them with the command o£ the forces which 
they had affembled ; that was referved for Oliver 
Sinclair his favourite, who no fiooner appeared 
to take poffeffion of the dignity conferred upon 
him, than rage and indignatioa occafioned an^ 
univerfal mutiny in the army* Rve hundred 
Englifii, who happened to be drawn^ up in fight,, 
attacked the Scots in this di£brder. Batred to* 
the king, and contempt of their general, pro* 
duced an tSe& to which there is no pai^alldi in- 
hiftory. They overcame the fear of death, and 
the love of liberty; and ten tfaoufand men fled 
before a nunrf)er So faar iofimor, without ftriking 
a fingle blow*. No man was ^efirous of a vj£^ry 
which would have been acceptable to Uie kjng» 
and to his ifavourite ;-. few endeavouced ^ fiive 
themfelves by flight; the Engliih had the choice 
of what priibaers they plea&d to lakej* and 
aimoft every perfon of diftinfiion, who was 
engaged in the expedition, remained in their 
hands ^ This aftooHbing event was a new fcoof 

to 

' According to an account of this event in the HaniltoQ 
MSS. about thirty were killed^ above a thoHfaod •ere- taken 

pijfeiicrfr 
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to Ae Ttfeg of the general difaflfeaion of the no- B o^o k 
biiity, and a new difcovery of his own weakneft 
and want of authority* Incapable of bearing 
thefe repeated infults, he found himfelf unable 
to revenge -ihenu The deeped melancholy and 
tlefpair fucceeded to the furi<His tranfports d 
rage, which the firft account of the rout of his 
army occafioned. All the violent paflions, which 
are the enemies of life^ preyed upon hJGS mind, 
and wafled and confumed a youthful and vigor- 
ous conftitution* Some authors of that age im- 
pute his untimely death to poifon; but the dit 
eafes of the mind, when they rife to an height, 
are often mortal; and the known effedis. of dif*- 
appointmcnt, anger, and refentment, _upon a 
ianguine and impetuous temper, fufficiently ac- 
4:ount for his unhappy .fete. " His death (fays 
Drummond) proveth his mind to have been 
»raifed to an high ftrain, and above mediocrity i 
he cbuld die, but could not digeft a difafter. 
flad James furvived this misfortune, one of 
two things mnaft have happened : either the 
^ Violence of his temper would have engaged him 
fC^qaly to attack the nobles, who would have 
fo«ad in Henry a willing and powerful pro- 
testor, and have derived the fame affiftanoe from 
himj which the malecontents, in the fucceed- 
ing reign, 4id from his daughter Elizabeth; in 
that cafe, a dangerous civil* war muft have been 
the certain confequence. Or, perhaps, necef- 

prifonerfi ; and, among them, a hundred and iixty perfons of 
Moditioa. Vol. ii. 286. The fmall number of the Englifli 
prevented their t^ng more piironera. 

T3 fity 
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B 0^0 K fyy might have obliged him to accept of Henry'^ 
< "*i* * w^' offers, and be reconciled to his nobility« In that 
event the church would have fallen a facrijfice to 
their union ; a reformation, upon Henty's plan, 
would have been eftabliflied by law ; a great part 
of the temporalities of the church would have 
been feized ; and th^ friend fliip of the king and 
barons would have been cemented by dividing its 
fpoils. 

Such were the efforts of our kings towards 
reducing the exorbitant power of the nobles. If 
they were not attended with fuccefs,- we muft 
not, for that reafon, conclude that they were 
not condudted with prudence. Every circum^- 
ftance feems to have combined againft the 
crown. Accidental events concurred with jjoli- 
tical caufes, in rendering the beft-concerted mea- 
fure& abortive. The affaflination of one king, 
the fudden death of another, and the fatal de- 
fpair of a third, contributed no lefs than its own 
natural ftrength, to preferve the ariftocraoy froq;i 
ruin. 

Amidst thefe ftruggles, the influence , which 
our kings poffeffed in their parliaments, is a cir* 
cumftance feemingly inexplicable, and which me- 
rits particular attention. As thefe affemblieB 
■were compofed chiefly of the nobles, they, we 
are apt to imagine, muft have diftated all theif* 
The extra- d^cifions J but, inftead of this, every king found 
^Ltnce'^of"" them obftquious to his will, and obtained Viich 
kin«*^r,"'^ laws, as he deemed neceffary for extending his 
parliament, ^uthority. All things were conduced th^ri^ with 
difpatch and unanimity ^ and, in none of pur 

hiflorians. 
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hiftorJans, do we find an inftance of any oppofi- ^ ^^ ^ 
tion formed againfl the court in par^ament, or y^^^^'^m^ 
mention of any difficulty in carrying through the 
meafures which were agreeable to the king. In 
order to account for this fmgular fad, it is ne- 
ceffary to inquire into the origin and conftitution of 
parliament. 

The genius of the feudal government, uniform Thercafom 
in all its operations, produced the fame efFecls in 
fmall, as in great focieties ; and the territory of a 
baron was, in miniature, the model of a king- 
dom. He poflefled the right of jurifdiflion, 
but thofe who depended on him being free 
men, and not flaves, could be tried by their 
peers only; and, therefore, his vaffals were 
bound to attend his courts, and to affid both in 
paffing and executing his fentences. When af- 
femhled on thefe occafions, they eftablifhed, by 
mutual ' confent, fuch regulations as tended to 
the welfare of their fmall fociety ; and often 
granted, voluntarily, fuch fupplies to their Supe- 
rior^ as his neceffities required. Change now a 
fingle name ; in place of baron, fubftitute king, 
and , we behold a parliament in it? firft rudL 
ments, ?ind obferve the firft exertioiis of thofe 
powers, which its members now poffefs as 
judges, as legiflators, and as difpenf<?rs of the 
* public revenues. Suitable to this idea, are the 
appeUations of the King's Court ^^ and of the 
King's Great Council^ by which parliaments were 
anciently diftinguiflied ; and fuitable to this, 
}j^^mky were the conftituent members of which 
• Du Cangc, voc. Curia. 

.'■.:•..:: ■■ " T4 it 
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5 9^9 ^ it wap compofed. In all the feudal kingdorai| 
fuch as held of the king in chi^ were bound, 
|>y the qondition pf thejr tepure, to attend and 
to aflift in his courts. Nor was this efteeped % 
priyilegp, but a fervice**. It was pxaSed like- 
wife pf bifliops, abbots, apd the greater ecda- 
fiaftics, who, holding vaft poffeflions. of thp 
crown, were deemed f^bjeft to the fame bur* 
den. Parliaments did not continui; long in this 
ftate. Cities gradually acquired v^ealth, a con- 
fiderable ihare of the public taxes were levied, 
on them, the inhabitants grew into pftim^itipn, 
and, being enfranchifed by the foyereign, a 
place in parliament was the ponfequence pf their 
liberty, and pf their importance. But as it would 
have been abfurd to confer fuch a priyilege, or 
to impofe fuch a burthen on a whole community^ 
every bdrpygh was permitted to chufe one or 
two of its citizens to appear in the name of the 
corporation j and the id^a of reprefentaiion \eas 
firft introduced in this manner. An innovation, 
ftill more important, naturally followed. The 
yaffals of the crown were originally few in num^ 
ber, and extremely powerful ; but as it is imppf* 
fible to render property fixed and permanent, 
inany of theif pofTeffions came, gradually, and[ 
ty various methods of alienation, to be fplit and, 
parcelled out into different hands. Pence arofe 
the diftinQion between the Greater and the JLejfer 
Barons* The former were thofe who retained 
their original fiefs undivided, the latter were th(^ 

^ Du Cange, voc. Placitum, col. ^jp. Magna Charta, 
artk 14. Aft. Jac. I. I4^5» cap. 52. * 

new 
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pe^ and lefs potent vaflals of the crown, JBoth book 
were bound, however, to perform all feudal fer- 
vices, and, of confequence, . to give attendance in 
parliament. To the lefler barons, who formed no 
inconfiderable body, this was an intolerable griev- 
ance* Barons fometimes denied their tenure, bo- 
roughs renounced their right of elefting, charters 
5vere obtained containing an exemption from at- 
tend^npe ; and the anxiety with which our anceflors 
endeavoured to get free from the obligation of fit- 
ting in parliament, is furpaffed by that only with 
which their pofterity folicit to be admitted there. 
In order to accommodate both parties, at once, to 
fepure to the king a fiifficient number of members 
in his great council, and to fave his vaffals from an 
ynneceffary burden, an eafy expedient was found 
put^ The obligation to perfonal attendance was 
continued upon the greater barons, from which 
the lefler barons were exempted, on condition of 
their elefting, in each county, a certain number of 
reprefentativesj to appear in their name. Thus a 
parliament became complete in all its membars, and 
was conipofed of lords fpiritual and temporal, of 
knights of the (hires, and,of burgefles. As many 
jcaufes contributed to bring government earlier to 
perfefljon in England than in Scotland ; as the 
rigour" of the feudal inftitutions abated fooner, 
and its defects were fupplied with greater facility in 
the one kingdom than, in the other, England led 
the way in all thefe changes, and burgefles and 
ki^ights of the (hire appeared in the parliaments of 
that, nation, before they were heard of in ours. 

Bur. 
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BOOK Burgefles were firft admitted into the • Scottifli 
v,.-^J-^> parliametits by Robert Bruce*; and in the pre- 
A, a 1326. amble to the laws of Robert III. they are rank- 
ed among the conftituent members of that at 
fembly. The leffer barons were indebted to 
'4*7. James I. for a ftatute exempting them from per- 
fonal attendance, and permitting them to eleft 
reprefentatives : the exemption was eagerly laid 
hold on; but the privilege was fo little valued, 
that, except one or two inftances, it lay ncglefted 
during one hundred and fixty years ; and James Vi 
firft obliged them to fend reprefentatives regularly 
to parliament \ 

A Scottish parliament, then, confided an* 
ciently of great barons, of ecclefiaftics, and a 
few repreferftatives of. boroughs. Nor were Aefe 
divided, as in England, into two houfes, but 
compofed one ^ffembly, in which the lord 
chancellor prefided \ (n ri^de ages, whea the 

fciencc 

* Abcrcromby, i. 6^$. 

* Effays oj^ Brit. Antiq. Eff. II. Dalrymp. Hift. of ttui. 
Prop. ch. 8. 

^ In England, the peers' and commons feem early to bate 
met in feparate houfes ; and James I. who was fpnd of imi- 
tating th^ Englifh in all their cudoms, had jprobably an in- 
tention of introducing fome confiderable diftin£iion« between 
the greater and lefitr barons in Scotland; at lead he de- 
termined that their confultations (hould not be carried on 
under the direAion of the fame prefident | for by his law, 
A. D. 1327, it is provided, ^<that out of the commiffioners 
of all the /hires fhall be chofen a wife and expert man, called 
the common fpeaker of the parliament, who (haH propofe 
^ apd fundry needs and caufes pertahiing to the commqvs 

in, 
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feience of government was extremely imperfefl: bo^ok 
ain^ng a martial p^ople^ unacquainted with the 
arts of peace» ftrangers to the talents which make 
a|%ure in debate, and defpifmg them, parlia* 
ments w^re not held in the fame eilimation a$ 
at prefent ; nor did haughty barons love thofe 
iourts, in which tjiey appeared with fuch evi- 
dent iXiarlps .of inferiority. Parliaments were often 
haftily aifembled, and it was, probably, in the 
king's ^ power, by the manner in which he iffued 
hk writs for that purpofe, to exclude fuch as 
were averfe from his meafures. At a time whea 
deeds of violence were common, and the rc- 
ftraints of law and decency were little regarded, 
BO man could venture with fafety to oppofe the 
king m his ©wti court. The great barons, or 
lords of parliament, were extremely few ; evea 
fa late as the beginnmg of the reign of James VJ. " 
they amounted only to fifty-three. The eccle- 
fiaftici5 equalled them in number, and being d&» 
voted implicitly to the crown, for reafons which 
have been already explained,- rendered all hopes 
of vidory in any ftruggle defperate. Nor were 
tjie nobles .themfelves. fo anxious as might be 
imagined,: to prevent ads of parliament favour^ 
able' to the royal prerogative; confcious of their 
own ftrength, and of the king's inability to carry 
thefe. a£ts into execution without their concur- 
rence, they trufted that they might either elude or 

in the parliament or general council." No fuch fpcaker, it 
would ieetn, was ever chofen : and by a fubfequent law the 
chancellor was declared perpetual prefident of parliament, . 
f And. Coll. vol. u pref, 40, 

venture 
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BO^oK venture to contemn them; and the ftatute re- 
yoking the king's property, and annexing alienated 
jurifdiQions to the crown, repeated in every reign, 
,and violated and defpifed as often, is a {landing 
proof of the impotence of laws, when oppofed to 
power. So many concurring caufes are fufficient^ 
perhaps, to acpount for the afcendant which our 
kings acquired an parliament. But, without hav- 
ing recourfe to any of thefe, a fmgle circumftance, 
peculiar to the conftitution of the Scottifh par- 
liament, the mentioning of which we have hitherto 
avoided, will abundantly -explain this fad, feem- 
ingly fo repugnant to all our reafonings concern, 
ing the weaknefs of the jking, jtnd th^ power of the 
nobles. 

As far back as our records' enable us to trace 
the conftitution of our parliaments, we find a 
committee, dillinguiflied by the ijame of htfrds of 
Articles. It was their bufinefs to prepaid and to 
digeft all matters which were to be laid before 
the parliament. There was rarely any bjiifinefs 
introduced into parliament^ but what h;i4 p^ed 
dirough the channel of this committee; eiV€ry 
motion for a new law was firft made there, ajid 
approved of, or rejeftefi by the memjD^rs of it; 
ivhat they approved was forincd intp a bill, and 
prefented to parliament; and it fecms probable, 
that what they rejefted could not be introduced 
into the houfe. This committer owed the extra- 
ordinary powers veiled in it, to the miEtaiy gcr 
nius of the ancient nobles ; too impatient to fpb- 
mit to the drudgery of civil bufinefs, too itn|)e- 
tuous to obferve the forms, or to enter into the 

details 
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detajls neceflary in conduQiing it, they were glad «oo*^ 
to lay that hurden upon a fmall number, while 
they themfelves had no other labour than (imply 
to give, or to refufe, their affei^t to the biU? 
whi€h were prefented to them. The lords of 
articles, . then, not only direfted all the proceed- 
ings of parliament, but poffdTed a negative ber 
jfore debate. That committee was chofen an^ 
co^ftituted in fuch a manner, as pvit this yaluabl^ 
privUege entirely in the king's hands. It is ex- 
trem^ely probable, that our kings once had th^ 
fole right of nominating the lords of articles'^ 
They came afterwards to be elefted by the parlia- 

" It appears from authentic records, that a padiament was* 
appointed to be beld March 12, 1565, and that the lonis of 
articles wcfc chofen and met on the 7th, five days before the 
afTembliag of parliament. If they could be regularly eleAcd 
fo kmg before ^ meeting of parliament, it is natural to con- 
elttdCj that the prince alone poffeffed the right of elcding them^ 
There are two different accounts of the manner of their elec- 
tion at that time, one by Mary herfelf, in a letter to the arch- 
biffiop of Qlafgow : " We, accompanied with our nobi- 
** lity for the time, paft to the Tblbooth of Edinburgh, for ^ 
^koidibg of our parliament on the 7th day of this inftant^ 
*< and deAed the lords articulars.'' If we CKplain tfae£e 
words, according to the ftri6l graniimar, we mafb conclude- 
tliat the qfieen herfelf eleded them. It is, however, more 
probable ^that Mary meant to fay, that the nobles then pre* 
lent witbher, viz* her privy cotmfelliirs, and othervcie^^ 
the lord* of atticks. Keith's Hiit. of Scotland, p. 331. 
The other aeeount is Lord Ruthven's, wha exprefslyaffimia 
that the queen herfelf ele^d them- Keith's Append. i%6* 
Whether we embrace the one or the other of thefc opinions^ 
il of no confcqucnce. If idie privy couEilellors and nobles at- 
tending., the court had a right to eleft the lords, of artieles, 
it waa equally advantageous for the crowni as if the prince 
huA Jbad th& fole nomination of th^em. 

3: rx^sxii^ 
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memt, and confifted of an equal number t)Dt^f each 
eftaee, and moft cdmmonly of dght temporal and 
right fpirituai lords, of eigtit rcj»refentatjves of 
boroughs, and of the dght great officers of the 
crown. Of this body, the eight ecclefiaftic^, 
together with the officers of the crown, wet^ eri- 
tirely at the king's devotion, and it "was fciarce 
poffible that the choice could fall on fuch tern* 
poral lords and burgefles as would unite in op* 
pofitioi\ to his meafures. Capable either of in- 
fluencing their eledUon, or of gaining them when 
defied, the king commonly found the lordd' of 
articles no lefs obfequious to his will, than' his 
own privy council ; and, by means of his authority 
with them, he could put a negative upon his parc^ 
liament before debate, as well as ^ after it; and 
what ipay feem altogether incredible, the ttibft li- 
mited prince in Europe aftually poffeffed, in one 
inftance, a prerogative which the nipft abfpluXe. 
could never attain*. - - » 

^ v • -To 

• Having deduced the hi ftory of the committee pIlQrd^.of 
articles as low. as the fubje6i of this preUminaiy book ^a* 
i|uiredy it may be agreeable, perhaps, to fame of mj^ r^^d^r9, 
to know the Xubfequent variations in this fingular inftituliop, 
and the political ufe which our kings made of tbefe. When 
parliaments became more numerous, and moce.<:oniid€]»blfi 
by th« admiffion of the reprefentatives of the Icff^. , birQ9% ' 
the prcferving their influence over the lords of arjtiok& b^*- 
.came, likewife> an objedk of greater importance taour,kij%a. 
James VI. on pretence that the lords of artioles ca9l4 P^t- 
nnd leifure to confider the great multitude of a^T^irs lui,hp^ 
fore them, obtained an a£i» appointing . fomr p^rfoii;^ $0.:be 
named out of tzf^hif/iate, who ibould meet twfity day^l>f- 
fore the commencement of parliament *f to re(sei?e aUi fti>p»^ 

plications, 
• A(\ 2«». p. 1594. 
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To this account of the internal conftfttrtlon of * ^^^ ^ 
Scotland, it will not be improper to add a view of — ^ ^^-J 
the poHtical ftate of Europe at that period, where ^%f ^^^^ 
the following hiftory commences. A thorough »)«ginniiig 
knowledge of that general fyftem, of which every teemnccn* 
kingdom in Europe forms a part, is not lefs re* ^^'^^ 
quifite towards underftanding the hiftory of a na« 

tion, 
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plications, &c. and rejedliog what they thought frivolous, 
fhould engrofs in a book what they thought worthy the atten- 
tion of the lords of articles. No provifion is made in the aft 
for the choice of this ftle£^ body, and the king would, of 
courfe, haire claimed that privilege. In 1633, when Charles I. 
was beginning to introduce thofe innovations which gave fo, 
much offence to the nation, he dreaded the oppofition of his 
pat4tament, and in order to prevent that, an artifice was made 
tifc ttf to fecure the lords of articles for the crown, The 
temporal peers were appointed to choofe eight bifhop^ and 
the bidipps eight peers $ thefe fixteen met together, and tled- 
ed eight knights of the (hire, and eight burgefiVs, and 1 to 
thefe the crown officers were added as ufual. If we can only 
fuppofe eight perfons of fo numerous a body, as the peers of 
Scotland were become by that time, attached to the court, 
thefe, it is obvious, would be the men whom the bifhops 
would choofe, and of confequcnce the whole lords of articles 
were the tools and creatures of the king. This praclice, fo 
inconflftent with liberty, was abolifhed during the civil war: 
and the ftatnte of James VI. was repealed. After the re- 
ftoratfon, parliaments became more fervilc than ever. What 
was only a temporary device, in the reign of Charles T. was, 
then, converted into a {landing law. «* For my part," fays 
the author frf>m whom I have borrowed many of thefe par- 
ticulars, •* I fhould have thought it Icfs criminal in our re- 
" ftdcation parliament, to have openly beftowed upon the 
**^klQg a negative before debate, than, in fuch an underhand 
*• an-ti^cial manner, to betray their conftitucnts, and the na- 
•'-tton.** Eifays on Brit. Antiq. 55. It is probable, how- 
ever, ffdm a letter of Randolph's to Cecil, 10 Aug. 156©, 

printed 




tion^ tiian an acquaiatanQe with its peculiar %(> 
yemment and laws. The latter may enable u$,to 
comprehend domeflic occurrences and rcvolutiojiis ; 
but without the former, foreign tranla£ti(m$ muft 
be altogether myfterious and unintelligible. By 
attending to this, many dark paiTages. in our hif-* 
tory may be placed in a clear light ; and where the 
bulk of hiftorians have feen only the eflPeft, we may 
be able to difcover the caufe. 

The fubverfion of the feudal government in 
France, and its decienfion in the neighbouring 
kingdoms, occafioned a remarkably alteration in 
the political (late of Europe. Kingdomg, which 
were inconfiderable when broken, and parcelled 
out among nobles, acquired firmnefs and ftrength, 
by being united into a regular monarchy. Kings 
became confcious of their own power and impcwrt- 
ance. They meditated fchemes of conqueft^ and 
engaged in wars at a diftance. Numerous armies 
were raifed, and great taxe§ impofed for their fub- 
(iftence. Confiderable bodies of infantry . were 
kept in conftant pay } that fervice grew to be ho- 
nourable; and cavalry, in which the ftrength of 

printed in the Appendix » that this parliament had (bme ap- 
pearance of ancient precedent to juftify their unworthy con- 
dud. Various quediona concerning the conftitueht members 
of the Scottifli parliament ; concerning the aera at which the 
r^prefentatives of boroughs were introduced into that aiTem-' 
bly ; and concerning the origin and power of the committee 
of lords of articles, occur, and have been agitated with 
great warmth. Since the firft publication, of this work) flil 
diefe difputed points have been confidered with <;a|nmcfs and 
accuracy ia Mr. Wight's Inquiry into the Ri£e and ProgreTs 
of Parliament, &c. 4to. Edit* p. 1 7, &c. 

Europeaft 
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European armies had hitherto confifted, though' book 
proper enough for the fhort and voluntary excur- 
fions of barons >yho ferved at their own expence, 
were found to be unfit either for riaking or de- 
fending any important conqueft. 

It was in Italy, that the powerful monarchs of 
France, and Spain and Germany firft appeared to 
make a trial of their new ftrength. The divifion 
of that country- into many fmall ftates, the luxury 
of the people, and their effeminate averfion to arms, 
invited their more martial neighbours to an eafy 
prey. The Italians,' who had been ace u Homed to 
mock battles only, and to decide their interior 
' quarrels by innocent and bloodlefs vi£lories, were 
aftonifhed, when the French invaded their coun- 
try, at the fight of real war ; and as they could 
not refift the torrent, they fuffered it to take its 
courfe, and to fpend its rage. Intrigue and policy 
fupplied the want of ftrength. Neceffity and felf- 
prcfervation led that ingenious people to the great • 
fecret of modern politics, by teaching them how 
to balance the power of one prince, by throwing 
that of another into thfe oppofite fcale. By this 
happy device, the liberty of Italy was long pre- 
ferved. The fcales were poifed by very fkilful 
haada; the fmalleft variations were attended to, 
and no prince was allowed to retain any fuperiority 
that could be dangerous. 

A SYSTEM of conduft, purfued with fo much 
fuccefa in Italy, was not long cohfined to that coun- 
try of 'political refinement. The maxim of pre* 
ferving a balance of power is founded fo^much 
upon obvious reafoning, and the fituatiorf of Eu- 
' Vol. i. XJ rope 
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rope rendered it fo neceiTary, that it fooit became 
a matter of chief attention to all wife politicians* 
Every /lep any prince took was obfervcd by all his 
neighbours. Ambaffadors, a kind of honourable 
fpies, authorifed by the ihutual jealoufy of kings, 
refided almoft conftantly at every diflferent court, 
and had it in charge to watch all its motions. 
Dangers were forefeen at a greater diftance, aad 
prevented with more eafe. Confederacies were 
formed to humble any power which rofe above its 
due proportion. Revenge or felf-defence were no 
longer the only caufes of hoftility, it became ccan- 
mon to take arms out of policy ; and war, both in 
its commencement and in its operations, w^s more 
an exercife of the judgment, than of the palfions 
of men. Almoft every war in Europe became 
general, and the moft inconfiderable ftates ac- 
quired importance, becaufe they could add weight 
to either fcale. 

Francis I. who mounted the throne of France 
in the year one thoufand five hundred and fifteen, 
and Charles V. who obtained the Imperial Crown 
in the year one thoufand five hundred and nine- 
teen, divided between them the ftrength and 
afieftions of. all Europe. Their perpetual enmity 
was not owing folely either to perfonal jealoufy,, or 
to the caprice of private paflion, but was founded 
fo much in nature and true policy, that it fub- 
fifted between their ^poftcrity for jfeveral ages. 
Charles fncceeded to all the dominions of the 
houfe of Atiftria. -No family had ever gained fo 
much by wife and fortunate marriages." By ac« 
qnifitiont of thi^ kind the Auibian princes rofe, ^ 
. ' in 
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in a lh(»t time, ftdm obrcure counts of HapT- 
bourg, to be archdukes of Auftria and kings 
of Bohemia, and were in poffeffion of the Impe-» 
rial dignity by a fort of hereditary right. Befidei 
thefe territories in Germany, Charles was htit 
to the Crowti of Spain, and to all the dominions 
which belonged to the houfe of Burgundy. TTie 
Burgundian provinces engrofled, at that time, the 
riches and commerce of one half of Europe ; and 
he drew from them, on many occafions, thofe im- 
menfe fums, which no people without trade and 
Kberty are able to contribute. Spain fumiflied 
him a gallant and hardy infantry, to whofe difci* 
pline he was indebted for all hiis conquefts. At 
the fame time, by the difcovery of the new world, 
a vein of wealth was opened to him, which all 
the extravagance of ambition could not exhauft. 
Itiefe advantages rendered Charles the firft prince 
in Europe ; but he wiflied to be more, and openly 
afpired to univerfal monarchy. His genius was of 
that kind which ripens (lowly, and lies long con- 
cealed J but it grew up, without obfervation, to an 
unexpefted height and vigour. He poffeffed, in an 
eminent degree, the charafteriftic virtues of all the 
different races of princes to whom he was allied* 
In forming his fchemes, he difcovered all the fub- 
titty and penetration of Ferdinand his grandfather; 
he purfued them with that obftinate and inflexible 
pcrfeverance which has ever been peculiar to the 
\^uftrian blood } and, in executing them, he couldT 
employ the magnanimity and boldnefs of his Bur- 
gundian anceftors. His abilities were equal to hisr 
U a power. 
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power, and neither of them would have been inferior 
to his defigns, had not Providence,- ii^ pity to man- 
kind, and in order to preferve them from the word 
of all evils, Univerfal Monarchy, raifed up Fran- 
cis I. to defend the liberty of Europe, His domi- 
nions were lefs extenfive, but more united, than 
the emperor's. His fubjefts were numerous, aftive^ 
smd warlike, lovers of glory, and lovers of their 
king. To Charles, power was the only objc£t of 
defire, and he purfued it with an unwearied and joy- 
Jefs induftry. Francis could mingle pleafure and 
elegance with his ambition ; and, though he ne- 
gleded fome advantages, which a more phlegmatic 
9T more frugal prince would have improved, an 
a£bive and intrepid courage fupplied all his defeSs, 
and. checked pr defeated many of the emperor's 
^efigns. 

The reft of Europe obferved all the motions of 
ijiefe mighty rivals with a jealous attention. On the 
one fide, the Italians faw the danger which threati^ed 
Chriftendom, and, in order to avert it, had recourfe 
^o.the expedient which they had often employed with 
(uccefs. They endeavoured to divide the ^wer of 
the two contending monarchs into equal fcales, and, 
by the union of feveral fmall ftates, to counterpoife 
him whofe power became too great. But what they 
concerted with much wifdom, they were able to 
execute with little vigour ; ^nd intrigue and refine* 
xpent were feeble fences againft the incroachments 
of military power. 

On jhe other fide, Henry VIII. of England hdd 
iht balance y^ith lefs delicacy, but with a ftrong^ 

hand* 
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hand. He was the third prince of the age in dig- 
nity and in power ; and the advantageous filuation: 
of his dominions, his d^meftic tranquillity, his im- 
menfe wealth, and abfolute authority, rendered 
him the natural guardian of the liberty of Europe.^ 
Each of the rivals courted him with emulation j 
he knew it to be his intereft to keep the balance! 
even, and to reftrain both, by not joining entirely 
with either of them. But he was feldom able td 
reduce his ideas to praftice ; he was governed by 
caprice more than by principle ; and the paffions 
of the man were an overmatch for the maxims t)f 
the king. Vanity and refentment were the great 
fprings of all his undertakings, and his neighboursf 
eafily found the way, by touching thefe^ to force 
him upon many ra(h and inconfiftent enterprifesi 
His reign was a perpetual (eries of blunders in 
politics ; and while tie efteemed himfelf the wifeft 
prince in Europe, he was a cdnftant dupe to thofe 
who found it neceifary, an4 could fubmit, to flatter 
him. 

Ik this fituation of Europe, Scotland^ which 
had hitherto wafted her ftrength in the qiiarreb 
t)etwe^ France and England, emerged from her 
obfcurity,^took her ftation in the fyftem^ *and be- 
gan- to have fome influence upon the fate of dif* 
tant nations. Her afliftance was frequently of 
eonfequence to the contending parties, and the 
balance was often fo nicely adjufted, that^ it was* 
in her power to make it lean to either fide. The 
jMut affigned her, at this jundure, was to divert 
}ies|ry from carrying his arms into the ccHitinent^ 
U3 That 
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BOOK That piince having routed the French at Gvit 
aegat and invefted Terouoine, France attempted 
to divide his forces, by engaging James IV. in 
iS^at unhappy expedition virhich ended with his 
life. For the fame reafon Francis encouraged an4 
aflifted the duke of Albany to ruin the fanuliea 
of Angus and Home, which were in tb^ intereft 
of England, and would willingly have perfuaded 
the Scots to revenge the death of their iking, and 
to enter into a new war with that kingdom^ 
Henry and Francis having united not long alter 
againft the emperor, it was tlie intereft of both 
Idags, that the Scots ihouid continue inadive} 
and a long tranquillity ytds the e^ed of their 
unicH;i. Charks endeavoured to break this, and 
to embarrafs Henry by another inroad of the 
Scots. For this end he made great advances tQ 
James V. flattering the vanity of the young mo^ 
Barcb, by eleding him a knight pf the Golden 
Fleece, and by offering him a match in the Im- 
perial family; while, in return for thefe empty 
lionours, he demanded of him to renounce his 
alliance with France, and to declare war againft 
England. But James, who had much to lofe, 
and who could gain little by cloiing with the Em^ 
peror*s propofals, rejeded them with decency, and, 
keeping firm to his angent alHes, left Henry ac 
full liberty to aS: upon th^ continent with his vrfiote 
ftreagth. 

Henxv' himfelf began his reign by imitating 
^exan^le of his anqeftors with regard to'Scot^ 
land* He hfdd its power m fo^h eaD^rcme . cc^ 

\6 ■ t^mptj^ 
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tempt, that he was at no pains ^o gain its fnend* 
ftip } but, on the contrary, he irritated the whole 
nation, by reviving the antiquated prctenfions of 
the en>wn of England to the fovereignty over 
Scothnd. But his own experience, and the- ex- 
amples of his enemies, gave him a higher idea of 
its importance.. It was impofiible to defend an 
open and extenfive frontier againft the incurfions 
of an active and martial people. During any war 
on the continent, this obh'ged him to divide the 
ftrength of his kingdom. It was neceflary to 
maintain a kind of army of obfervation in the 
north of England ; and, after all precautions, the 
Scottifli borderers, who were fupenor to all man- 
kind in the praftice of irregular war, often made 
fu'ccefsful inroads, and fpread terror and defoladoa 
over many counties. He fell, at laft, upon the 
true fecret of policy, with refpeft tp Scotland, 
which his predecefibrs had too little penetration to 
difcover, or too much pride to employ. The 
lituation of the country, and the bravery of th« 
people, mad^ the conqueit of Scotland impoflible ; 
but the national poverty, and the violence of fao* 
tion, rendered it an eafy matter to divide, and to 
Ifovernitt He abandoned, therefore, the former 
defign, and refolved to employ his utmoft addreis 
in executing the latter. It had not yet become 
honourable fpr pnei prin<;e to receive pay from an- 
other, under the more dec€;nt name of a fubiidy. 
But, in all ages, the fame arguments have been 
good in courts, and of weight with minifters, fac- 
^ous leaders, and favourites. What were the ar- 
gumeats by whid) Renry brought over fo many 
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to his intereft during the fninority of Jatn^s V. wc 
know by the original warrant flill extant % for re- 
mitting confiderable fums into Scotland. By a 
proper diftribution of thefe, many perfqus of note 
wer^ gained to his party^ and a fadion,* which held 
fecret cprrefpondence with England, and received 
all its direftions from thence, appears hencefor^ 
ward m our domeflic contefts. In the fequel of th^ 
hiftory, v^t fliall find Henry labouring to extend 
his influence in Scotland. His fucceffors adopted 
the fame plan, and improved upon it. The affairs 
of the two kingdoms bepamg interwoven, and their 
interefts were often the fame. Elizabeth divided^ 
her attention almpft equally between them, and the 
authority which fhe inherited in the one, was no? 
greater than that which flie acquired in the other, . 

» BurnrHift. Ref. vol i. p. :^. • ' 
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MAR 7, queen of Scots, the .daughter of book 
James V. and of Mary of Guife, was born ._.— ^^^ 
a few, days before the death of her father. The ^''.^''^^ec 
Situation in which he left the kingdom alarmed all 3.1542, an4 
ranks of men with the profpeft of a turbulent and kiogaom, 
difaftrous reigp. A war againft England had been 
undertaken without neceffity, and carried on with- . 
out fuccefs. Many perfons of the firit rank had 
fallen into the hands of the Englifb, in the uqfor« 
tunate route near the firth of Solway, and were 
ilill prifoners at London. . Among the reft of the 
x^obles there was little union either. in their views 
or in their affedipns ; and the religious difputes, 
occafioned by the opinions of the reformers, grow-. 
ing every day more violent, added to the rage of 
tjiofe fadjons which are Aatural to a form of govem-t 
pie^t nearly ariftocr^ticaU 
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The government of ^ queen was unknown h 
Scotland, and did not imprint much reverence in 
the minds of a martial people. The government 
of an infant queen was ftill more deftitute of real 
authority ; and the profoed: of a long and feeble 
minority invited to faction by the hope df ifiipu-- 
nity. James had not even provided the comnion 
remedy againft the diforders of a minority, by 
committing to proper perfons ther car^ irf his 
daughter's education, and tlie admiiiiilration of 
affairs in her name. Though he faw the clouds ga* 
thering, and foretold that they ^would quickly harft 
into a llorm, he was fo little able to difperfe them, 
or to defend his daughter and kingdom againft the 
imminent calamities, that, iji mere defpair, he 
abandoned them both to the mercy of fertuiie, and 
left open to every pretender the office of regent, 
which he could not fix to bis own fadsfadiiofi. 
Fretenfjors CARDINAL BjEATou^f, who had foT many yc^n 
B' atuun lo beoH confidcr^d as prime minifter, was the fkSt that 
iheicg€Mcy. ^ij^j^^gj that high dignity.; and, in fupport of Iris 
pretenfions, he produced a teftamdnt -, whidi be 
bimfetf had forged in the name of chelate Wpg; 
and, without any other right, inftantly a^t^med the 
title of regent. H^ hoped, by th$ afliftance of Ac 
clergy, the countenance of France, the conniiumce 
of the <[ueen dowager, and the fuppoirt of the 
v^hole 'popifh fadion, to hold by fofc^ what h^ 
had fei?ed on by fraud. But Beatoun ha<l enjoyed 
power itoo long to be a favourite of die padoi^ 
'Xiii^e among the nobles who wilhcd for a refoiTOf 
"> Sadlcy'8 J^ett. i6i, H^yncs, State Papers, 4S6. 
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Htlon in religion dre?i(ied' his feverjty, and others ^^ok 
conndered the elevation of a churchman to the v*-^-^*^ 
bigbcft office in the kingdom as a depre(fion of 
tbemfelves* At their inftigation, James Hamihon 
carl of Arran, and next beir to the queen, roufed 
himfelf from his inaftivity, and was prevailed on 
to afpire to that ftation, to vrhich proximity of 
blood gave him a natural title. The nobles, who EariofAr, 
were aflembl^dSbr th^t purpofe, unanimoufly con- "genu ^^ 
ferred on him the ofgce of regent j and the public 
voic« applauded their choice \ 

No two men ever differed more wicjely in dif» Oahaaer 
pofition and charad^r, than the earl of Arran *'""* 

and car^nal fieatoun. The cardinal was by na- 
ture cf immoderate ambition ; by long expe- 
rience h^ had acquired addrefs and refinement ; 
and infolence grew upon him from continual fuc- 
cefs. His high ftation in the church placed him 
in the way of gre^t civil employments ; his abili- 
ties y)ifepe equal to the greateft of thefe ; nor did 
he reckon any of them to be above his merit. As 
his own eminence was founded upon the p&vtv 
of the church of Rome, be was a zealous de<* - 
fender of that fuperftition, and for the fame rea« 
fon an avowed enemy to the doftrine of the re* 
formerff. Political motives alone determined him 
to fupport the one, or to oppofe th^ other. His 
darly application to public bufihefs kept him un- 
acquainted with the learning and controverfies of 
the age ; he gave judgment, however, upon all 
iK>ittts in difpute, with a precipitancyj^ violence^ 
* Epift.. Reg. Sept. vol ii. p. ^q^ 
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and rigour^ • which contemporary hiftorians men- 
tion wiih indignation. 

The chara£ker of the earl of Arran was, in ak 
moft every thing, the reverfe of Beatpun's. He 
was neither infeded with ambition,* not' inclined 
to cruelty : the love of eafe extinguiflied the for- 
mer, the gentlenefs of his temper prcfervcd him 
from the latter. Timidity and irrefolution were 
his predominant failings, the on^^occalioned by 
his natural conftitution, and the other arifing from 
a confcioufnefs that his abilities were not equal to 
his ftation. With thefe difpofitions he might have 
enjoyed and adorned private life ; but his public 
conduft was without courage, or dignity, or cpn-. 
fiftence : th^ perpetual Have of his own fears, and, 
by confeqqence, the perpetual tool of tliofe who 
found thjsir advantage in pradifmg upon them. But, 
as no other perfon could be fet in oppofition to the 
cardinal, with any probability of fuccefs, the nation 
declared in his favour with fuch general confenf, 
that the artifices of his rival could not withftand its 
wnit«d ftrength. ^ 

The earl of Arran had fcarce taken poffeffion 
of his new dignity, when a negociation was. opened 
with England, which gave birth, to. events of the 
moft fatal confequence to himfelf, ^nd to' the king- 
dom. After the death of James, Henry VIII. 
was no longer afraid of any interruption from 
Scotland to his dcfigns againft France ; and imme- 
^tely conceived hopes of rendering this fecurity 
perpetual, by the marriage of Edward his only 
ion vyith the young queen of Scots. H[e comrau- 

xiicated 
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tHcat^d iiis fntention to the prifoners takeii at ^ook 
Solway, and prevailed on them to favour it, by ^.,00^^>J^*^^ 
the promife of , liberty, as the reward of their 
fuccefs* In the mean time he permitted them to 
return, into Scotland, that, by their prefence in 
the parliament which the regent had called, they 
might be the better able to perfuade their coun-t . 
tryraen tP fall in with his propofals. A caufe, 
intrufted to fuch able and zealous advocates, 
coul^ not well mifs of coming to an hajq)y iffue* 
All thofe who feared the cardinal, or who defired 
a change in religion, were fond of an alliance, 
which afforded protedion to the dodrine which 
they had embraced, as well as to their own per- 
Ton?, againft the rage of that powerful and haughty 
prelate. 

BfJT Henry's rough and impatient temper was nuconduft- 
incapable of improving this favourable conjunc- tiiJ^'""^ 
ture. Addrefs and delicacy in managing the fears, 
and follies, and int^refts of men, were arts with 
which he was utterly unacquainted. The defigns 
he had formed upon Scotland were obvious from 
the marriage which he had propofqd, and he had 
not dexterity enough to . difguife or to conceal 
them. luftead of yielding to the fear or jealoufy 
of thi^ Scot?, what time and accidents would foon 
liave enabled him to recover, he at once alarmed 
and irritated the. whole nation, by- demanding 
that th^ queen's perfon fliould be immediately 
con;mutte4 to his cuftody, and that the govern- 
ment of the kingdom Ihould be put into his hands 
during her minority. 

Henry 
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Henry coold not have preferSied nere ignO^ 
minious conditions to a conquered people, and it 
t^*s^ots ^ ^^ uronder they were rejefted, vnth indignation^ 
ihough in jjy „|gn y^iiQ fcomed to purchafe an alliance vith 

pan accept- ' * j» 

•d by them. England at the price of their own liberty; The 

' parliament of Scotland, however, mfiuenced by the 

nobles \^ho returned from England i defirous of 

peace with that kingdom; and delivered, by the 

March n, fegent^s confining the cardinal as a prifoner, from 
an oppofitidn to which he might have given rife; 
confeneed to a treaty of marriage and of union, but 
upon terms fomewhat more equal* After feme 
dark and unfucccfsful intrigues, by v/hich his aiti- 
baflador endeavoured to carry oflP the young queen 
and cardinal Beatoun into England, Henry was 
obliged to give up his own propofals, and to ac- 
cept of theirs. On his fide, he confented that the 
queen fliould continue to refide in Scotland, and 
himfelf remain excluded from anyiihare in the go- 
vernment of the kingdom. On the other hand, 
the Scots agreed to fend their fovereign into Eng- 
land as foon as (he attained the frill age of ten 
year«, and inftantly to deliver fix perfons of the firft 
tank to be kept as hoftages by Henry till the queen's 
arrival at his court. 

^aToarcdby The treaty was ftill fo manifeftly of advantage 
« regent. ^ Eoglandi that the regent loft much t>f the 
public confidence by confenting to it. The car- 
dinal, who had now recovered liberty^ watched 
for filch an opportunity of regaining credit, and 
he did not fail to cultivate and improve thisf to the 

oppofedby utmoft* Hc complaincd loudly that the. tiegent 

tiMe^cardi- j^ bctrayed the kingdom to its moft inveterate 

enemies, 




cn$mi^raia41»cFificed«iis honour tohis^owtt am- 
bkktfi. . He foie(i>ld the extix>dion of the true ca-* 
tbolic reiigioq^ un4er the tyranny of an excom* 
numkated heretic ; but, above ail, he lamented to 
fee an adcient kingdom confenting to its own fcr* 
vitudey deiceading into the ignominious ftation 
of a dependent province ; and, in one hour,, the 
weaknefe or treachery of a iingle man furrendering^ 
every thing for which the Scottiih nation had 
ftruggled and fought during fo many ages. Thefe 
repaanftrances of the cardinal were not without 
effed. . They were addreffed to prejudices and 
paflipas which are deeply rooted in the human 
heart. , The fame haired to the ancient enemies 
of their country, the fame jealoufy of national . 
honour, and pride of independence, which, at the 
beginning of the prefent century, went near to 
preveni* the Scots from confenting to an union 
with England, upon terms of great advantage^ 
did, at that time, induce the whole nation to de- 
clsHPe againft the alliance which had been con- 
cluded. In the one period, an hundred and fifty 
years of peace between the two nations, the habit 
ojF beirig fubjefled to the fame king, and governed 
,by the fame maxims, had confiderably abated old 
aoimoiiftiea, and prepared both people for incor- 
porating. In the other, injuries were ftill frefli, 
the wounds on both fides were open, and, in the 
warnith of refentment, it was natural to feek re- 
venge^ a^d to be averfe from reconcilement. At 
the Union i^ one thoufand feven hundred and 
fcven, the wifdom of parliament defpifed the 
grouudlefs murmurs occafioned by antiquated 
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prejudices ; but, in one thourand fire hundred and 
forty-three, the complaints of the nation were 
better founded, and urged with a zeal and una- 
nimity, which it is neither juft nor fafe to difrc- 
gard. A rafli meafure of the Englifli monarch 
added greatly to the violence of this national 
animofity. The Scots, relying on the treaty of 
marriage and union, fitted out feveral (hips for 
France, with which their trade had been inter- 
rupted for fome time. Thefe were driven by 
ftrefs of weither to take refuge in different ports 
of England ; and Henry, under pretext that they 
were carrying provifions to a kingdom with which 
he was at war, ordered them to be feized and 
condemned as lawful prizes^. The Scots, afto* 
niflied at this proceeding of a prince, whofe in- 
tereft it was manifeftly, at that junfture, to court 
and to footh them, felt it not only as an injury, 
but as an infult, and expreited all the refentment 
natural to an high-fpirited people**. Their rage 

rofe 

* Keitli, 32. 34. Epift. Reg* Scot. ii. App. Jii. Ha- 
milton MSS. vol. i. p. 389. 

^ In the MS. CoUed^ion of Pipers belonging to the Dake 
of Hamilton, Sir Ralph Sadler defcribes the fpirit of the 
Scots as extremely outrageous. In his letter from £din* 
burgh, September j, 15431 he fays : " The flay of the (bipsbas 
brought the people of this town, both men and women, and 
cfpecially jthe merchants, into fuch a rage and fury, that the 
whole town i^commoved againft me, and fwear great oaths, 
that if their fhips are not reftored, that they would have their 
amends of me and mine* and that they would fet xny houfe 
here on fire over my head, fo that one of us (hould. not eicape 
alive ; and alfo it hath much incenfed and provoked the peo- 
ple a^ainft the governor, ^^yingi that he hath coloured a 

peace 
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rofe to fiuih an height, that the Englifh ambaf- ^^^^ 
facJor could hardly he protected from it. One s^.m-^^^mm^ 
fpirit feetned now to animate all orders of men* 
The clergy offered to contribute a great fum to- 
wards preferving the church from the dominion 
of a prince, whofe fyftem of reformation was fo 
fatal to their power. The nobles, after having 
mortified the cardinal fo lately in fuch a cruei ^ 
manner, were now ready to applaud and to fecond 
him, as the defender of the honour and liberty of 
his country. 

Argyll, Huntly, Bothwell, and other po^er- Heexcitet 
ful barons, declared openly againft.the Chance wSScna! 
with England. By their affiftance, the cardinal Ihe^ESih. 
feized on the perfons of the young queen and 
her mother, and added to his party the fplendour 
and authority of the royal name**'. He received^ 
at the fame time, a more real acceilion to bis 

peace with your Majcfty only to undo them. This is the cn- 
jreafooableiiefs of the people, which live here ia fuch a heafUy 
liberty, that they neither regard God nor governor ; nor yet 
juftice, orvany good policy, doth take place among them ; af- 
furing your highnefs that, unlefs the (hips be delivered, there 
will be none abiding here for me without danger.'* Vol. i. 451. 
In his letter of September 5, he writes, that the rage of the 
pecfple ftill continued fo violent, " that neither I nor any cf 
my folks dare go out of my doors ; and the provoft of the 
town, who hath much ado to ilay them from afiaulting me 
in my houfe, and keepeth watch therefore nightly, hath fent 
to me fundry times, and prayed me to keep myfelf and my 
folks within, for it is fcant in his power to reprefs'or refift. the 
fijry of the people. They fay plainly, I fliaD never pafs out 
of the town alive, except they have their (hips reftorcd. Thif 
' is the rage and beaillinefs of this nation, w|iich God keep all 
feoneft men from.'* lb. 47 1. 
« Keith^s Hift. ^f ScotU 30. 

Vol, I. X ftrength. 
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ftrength, by the arrival of Matthew Stewart earf 
of Lennox, whofe return from France he had ear- 
neftly folicited* This young nobleman was the 
hereditary enemy of the houfe of Hamilton. He 
had many claims upon the regent, and pretended 
a right to exclude him, not only from fucceeding 
to the crown, but to deprive him of the pofleflion 
of his private fortune. The cardihal flattered his 
vanity with the profpeft of marrying the queen 
dowager, and afFeded to treat him with fo much 
refpeft, that the regent became jealous of him as a 
rival in power. 

This fufpicion was artfully heightened by the 
abbot of Paifley, who returned into Scotland 
fome time before the earl of Lennoic, and afted 
in concert with the cardinal. He was a natural 
brother of the regent, with whom he had great 
credit ; a warm partifan of France, and a zealous 
defender of the eftablifhed religion. He took 
hold of the regent by the proper handle, and en- 
deavoured to bring about a change in his fen- 
timents, by working upon his fears. The de- 
lertion of the nobility, the difafFeftion of the 
clergy, and the rage of the people; the refent- 
ment of France, the power of the cardinal, and- 
the pretenfions of Lennox, were all reprefented 
with aggravation, and with their moft threatening 
afpeft. 

Meanwhile, the day appointed for the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty with England, and the delivery 
of the hoftages,- approached, and the regent was 
ftill undetermined in his own mind.. He afted to 
the lafl with that irrefolution and inconfiilencc 

which 
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'Which is peculiar to weak men when they are fo 
unfortunate as to have the chief part in the con- 
dud of difficult affairs. On the 25th of Auguft, 
he ratified the treaty with Henry % and proclaimed 
the cardinal,' who flill continued to oppol'e it, an 
enemy to his country. On the third of Septem- ^-'''s^^ ^^« 

' ^ •' ^ * regent to 

ber he fecretly withdrevy from Edinburgh, met -lenounce 
with the cardinal at Callendar, renounced the mtpwhu" 
friendfhip of England, aad declared for the in- ^"^i^"^* 
terefls of France K 

Henry, in order to gain the regent j had not 
fpared the moft magnificent promife?. He had of- 
fered to give the princefs Elizabeth in marriage to 
his eldeft fon, and to conftitute hini king of that 
part of Scotland which lies beyond the river Forth. 
But, upon finding his interefl in the kingdom to be 
lefs confiderable than he had imagined, the Eng- 
Jifli monarch began to treat him with little refpeft* 
The young queen was now in the cuflody of his 
enemies^ who grew every day more numerous and 
more populan They formed a feparate court at 
Stirling^ and threatened to eled another regent, 
ThiBi French king was ready to afford them his 
proteftion, and the nation, out of hatred to the 
Englifh, would have united in their defence. In 
this fituation, the regent could not retain his au- 
thority^ without a fudden change of his meafures ; 
and though he endeavoured, by ratifying the treaty, 
to preferve the appearances of good faith with 
England, he was obliged to throw himfelf into the 
arms of the party which adhered to France. 

' Rymer, Feed. xv. p. 4. 

» Sadler, 539, 356. Hamilton MS. i* 470, 5cc. 

X 2 Soon 
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Soon after this fudden revolution in his politi- 
cal principles, the regent changed his fentiments 
fe""* ^"^ h^'" concerning religion. The fpirit of controverfy was 
Reformers, then new and warm ; books of that kind were 
eagerly read by men of every rank ; the love of 
novelty, or the conviftion ef truth, had led the 
regent to exprefs great efteem for the writings of 
the Reformers ; and having been powerfully fup- 
ported by thofe who had embraced their opinionSy 
he, in order to gratify them, entertained, in his 
own family, two of the moft noted preachers of 
th« Proteflant doftrine, and, in his firft parlia- 
ment, confented to an aft, by which the laity 
were permitted to read the fcriptures in a language 
which they underftood \ Truth needed only a fair 
hearing to be an over-match for error. Abfurdi- 
ties, which had long impofed on the ignorance 
and credulity of mankind, were detefted and ex- 
pofed to public ridicule; and, under the coun- 
tenance of the regent, the reformation made 
great advances. The cardinal obferved its pro- 
grefs with concern, and was at the utmoft pains 
to obftrufl: it. He reprefented to the regent his 
great imprudence in giving encouragement to 
opinions fo favourable to Lennoxes pretenfionsf 
that his own legitimacy depended upon the va- 
lidity of a fentence of divorce, founded on the 
pope's authority ; and that by fuffering it to be 
called in queftion, he weakened his own title to 
ihe fucceffion, and furnifiied his rival with the 
only argument by which it could be rendered 

^ Keitii, p. 3<5, 37. 

doubt- 
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•dcmbtfar. Thefe infinuations made a deep im- 
prefEon on the regent's timorous fpirit, who, at 
the protpeft of fuch imaginary dangers, was as 
much ftartled as the cardinal could have wiflied j 
and bis ^eal for the Proteftant religion was not 
long proof againfl: his fear. He publicly abjured 
the doflirine of the Reformers in the Francifcan 
church at Stirling, and declared not only for the 
political, but the religious opinions of his new 
confidents. 

The Proteftant dodrine did ncn fuffer much b^ 
his apoftacy. It had already taken fo deep root in 
the kingdom, that no difcouragement or feverity 
could extirpate iL The regent indeed consented 
to every thing that the zeal of the cardinal thought 
neceflary for the prefervation of the eftablifhed re- 
ligion. The reformers were perfecuted with all the 
cruelty which fuperftition infpires into a barbaj'ous 
people* Many were condemned to that dreadful 
death, which the church has appointed for the pu- 
nifiiment of it$ ^enemies j but they fuflFered with a ' 
fpirit fo nezrly refembling the patience and for- 

* The pretcnfions of the carl of Lennox to the fucceffion 
-were thus foundei Mary, the daughter of James II. was 
marned to James lord Hamilton, whom James III. created 
carl of Arran oa thst account. Elizabeth, a daughter of 
that maniage, was the wife of Matthew earl of Lennox, and 
the prefent carl was her grandfon. The regent was likewife 
the grandfon of the princefs Mary. But his father having mar- 
ried Janet Beatoun the regent's mother, after he had obtained 
a divorce from Elizabeth Home his former wife, Lennox pre- 
tended that the fentcnce of divorce was unjuft, and that the 
regent being born while Elizabeth Home was ftill alive, ought 
to be confideredas illegitimate. Crawf. Peer. 192. 

X 3 titude 
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BO^OK titude of the .primitive martyrs, that more' were 
v— *^r■ii^ converted than terrified by fuch fpeftacles. 
fngrXs I^E cardinal, however, was now in pcfleflion 

dteabi^ of every thing his ambition could defire ; and ex- 
iii aiiiiii. ercifed all the authority of a regent, without the 
envy of the name. He had nothing to fear from 
the earl of Arran, who having by his inconfiftcncy 
forfeited the public efteem, was contemned by one 
half of the nation, and little trufted by the other. 
The pretenfions of the earl of Lennox were th6 
only thing which remained to embarrafs him. He 
had very fuccefsfully made ufe of that nobleman 
to work upon the regent's jealoufy and fear, but 
as he no longer flood in need of fuch an inftru- 
ment, he was willing to get rid of him with de- 
cency. Lennox foon began to fufpeft his intention ; 
promifes, flattery, and refpeft, were the only re- 
turns he had hitherto received for fubftantial fer- 
vices ; but at lad the cardinal's artifices could no 
longer be concealed, and Lennox, inftead of at- 
taining power and dignity himfelf, faw that he 
had been employed only to procure thefe foe 
another. Referitment and difappointed ambition 
urged him to feek revenge on that cunning pre- 
late, who, by facrificing his intereft, had fo unge- 
neroufly purchafed the earl of Arran's friendftiip. 
He withdrew, for that reafpn, from court, and de- 
clared for the p;^rty at enmity with the cardinal, 
which, with open arhis, received a convert who 
added fo much luftre to their caufe. 

The two fa^ions which divided the kingdom 

were ftill the fame, without any alterations in their 

views or principles j but, by one of thofe ftranga 

C{ revolu-; 
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revolutions, which were frequent in that age, they 
had, in the courfe of a few weeks, changed their 
leaders* The regent was at the head of the par* 
tifans of France and the defenders of popery, and 
Lennox in the fame flation with the advocates for 
the Englifh alliance, and a reformation in religion. 
The one laboured to pull down his own work, 
which the other upheld with the fame hand that 
had hitherto endeavoured to deftroy it. 

Lennox's impatience for revenge got the ftart 
of the cardinal's aftivity. He furprifed both him 
and the regent by a fudden march to Edinburgh 
with a numerous army; and might eafily have 
jcruihed them, before they could prepare for their 
defence. But he was weak enough to liften to 
propofals for an accommodation ; and the . car- 
dinal amufed him fo artfully, and fpun out the 
treaty to fuch a length, that the greater part of 
t:he earl's troops, who ferved, as ij^ufual wherever 
the feudal inftitutions prevailed, at their own ex-^ 
pence, deferted him ; and in concluding a peace, 
inftead of giving the law, he was obliged to re- 
ceive it. A fecond attempt to retrieve his affairs 
ended yet more unfortunately. One body of his 
troops was cut to pieces, and the reft difperfed ; 
^nd with the poor remains of a ruined party, he 
muft either have fubmitted to the conqueror, or 
have fled out of the kingdom, if the approach 
of an Englifli aripy h?id npt brought him a fhort 
relief. 

Henry was not of a temper to bear tamely the Henry in. 
indignity with which he had been treated, both land. ' 
l)y the regent and parliament of Scotland, who, 

X4 5it - 
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^ n^'^ at the time when they renounced their allianco 
^rf^^-^m^ with him, had entered into a new and ftrifter con- 
federacy with France. The rigour of the feafon 
tetarded for fome time the execution of his ven- 
geance. But, in the fpring, a confiderabte body 
of infantry, which was deftined for France, re? 
ceived orders to fail for Scotland, and a proper 
number of cavalry was appointed to join it by 
land. The regent and cardinal little es^pefted 
fiich a vifit. They had trufted that the French 
war would find employment for all Henry^s forces, 
and, from an unaccountable fecurity, were wholly 
unprovided for the defence of the kingdom. The 
earl of Hertford, a leader fatal -to the Scots in 
that age, commanded this army, and landed it, 
without oppofition, a few miles above Leith. He 
^'7J' ^^ quickly maftcr of that place ; and marching 
direflly to Edinburgh, entered it v^rth the fame 
cafe. After pl'f.ndering the adjacent couptry, the 
richeft and moft open in Scotland, he fet on fire 
both thefe towns, and upon the approach of fome 
troops gathered together by the regent, put his 
booty on board the fleet, and with his land forces 
retired fafely to the Englifli borders ; delivering 
the kingdom, in a few^da^'^s, from the terror of an 
invafion, concerted with little policy, carried on 
?it greatcxpencc, and attended with no advantage. 
If Henry aimed at the conquefl bf 3cotland, he 
gained nothing by this expedition ; if the marriage 
he had propofed was ftill in his view, he ' loft a 
great deal. Such a rough courtfhip, as the earl of 
HuHtly humourcufly called it, difgufted the whole 
pation i their averfion for the match grew into ab- 
4 horrence j 
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horreiice ; and, exafperated by fo many indignities, 
the Scots were never at any period more attached 
to France, or more alienated frbm England ^- 

The 

^ The violence of national hatred between the Englifli and 
Scots in the fixteenth century was fuch as can hardly be 
conceived by their pofterity. A proof of the fierce refentr 
ment of tl^e Scots is contained in the note on pages J15 and 
116. The inftni^lions of the privy council of England to the 
carl of Hertford, who commanded the fleet and army which, 
invaded Scotland^ A. D. 15449 are didated by a national 
animofity no lefs exceffive. I found them in the colledlion of 
papers belonging to the duke of Hamilton, and they merit 
ppblication, as they exhibit a flriking pi^iure of the fpirit of 
that period. 

T^ie Lardf of the Council to the Earl of Hertford^ Iteuieriant In 
Scotland^ jipr'd 10, i 544- 
Th s inftruflion begins with obftrying, that the king had 
originally intended to fortify Leith and keep poffeffion of it, 
^ut, after mature dehberation, he had finally determined not 
to make any fettlement in Scotland at prefent, and therefore 
he is dire£led not to make any fortification at Leith, or any 
pther place : — 

" But only for that journey to put all to fire and fword, 
burn Edinbgrgh town^ fo ufcd and defaced, that when you 
have gotten what you pan of it, it may remain for ever a 
perpetual miemory of the vengeance of God lightened upon 
it, for their falfhood and difloyalty. Do what you caa out 
of hand, and without kng tarrying to beat down or over- 
throw the cattle ; fack houfes and as many towfts and 
villages about Edinburgh as ye may conveniently. Sack 
Leith, and fubvert it, and all the reft, putting man, woman, 
and child, to fire and fword, without exception, when any 
refiftance (hall be made againft you ; and this done, pafs 
over to the Fifeland, and extern! hke extremities and de- 
ftrudlion to all towns and villages whereunto you may reach 
conveniently ; not forgetting^ amongft all the reft, fo to fpoil 
^d turn upfide down the cardinal's town St. Andrew's, as 

the 
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BOOK The earl of Lennox alone, in fpite to the rc^ 
v*^.'^ gent and French king, continued a correfpondence 
with England, which ruined his own intereft, with* 
out promoting Henry's K Many of his own vaf- 
fals, preferring their duty to their country before 
their afleftion to him,.refufed to concur in any de* 
fign to favour the public enemy. After a few 
feeble and unfuccefsful attempts to difturb the re- 
gent's adminiftration, he was obliged to fly for 
fafetyto the court of England, where Henry re-r 
warded fervices which he had the inclination, .but 
not the power to perforni, by giving him in mar- 
riage his niece the lady Margaret Douglas. This 
unhappy exile, however, was deftined. to be the 

the upper fort may be the nether, and not one Jioie ftand 
upon another, (paring no creature alive within the famey 
fpecially fuch as either in friendfliip or blood be allied unto 
the cardinal ; and if ye fee any likelyhood to win the caftle 
give fome ftout efTay to the fame, and if it be your fortune 
to get it, raze and deftroy it piece-meal ; and after this fort, 
V fpending one month there, fpoiling and deflroying as afore- 
faid, with the v/ife forefight that his majefty doubteth not ye 
will ufe that your enemies take no advantage of you, an4 
that you enterprize nothing but what you (hall fee may be 
cafily atchieved, his majefty thinketh verily, and fo all we, 
ye fhall find this journey fuccecdeth this way moft to his ma» 
jefty's honour/' ^c. 

Tliefe barbarous orders feem to have been executed with 
a rigorous and unfeeling exa£lnefs, as appears from a ferics 
of letters from lord Hertford, in the fame colle£lion, giving 
a full account of all his operations in Scotland, They con- 
tain feveral curious particulars, not mentioned by the writer* 
of that age, and with which botli the hiftorians of the city of 
Edinburgh were unacquainted; but they arc of too greajf, 
length to be infertcd here, 

' Rymer, XV. p. 22. 

fethey 
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fiather of a race of kings. He faw his fbn Lord boor 
Damley mount the throne of Scotland, to the per^ ' — -^^^-z 
petual exclufion of that rival ix^ho now triumphed 
in his ruin. From that time his pofterity have held 
the fceptre in tvi^o kingdoms, by one of which he 
was caft out as a criminal, and by the other re-» 
ceived as a fugitive. 

Meanwhile hoftilities were continued by both -^p**?.^ 
nations, but with little vigour on either fide. The 
hiftbrians of that age relate minutely the drcum** 
ftances of feveral (kirmiflies and inroads, which,- as 
they did not produce any confiderable efFed, at 
this diftance of time deferve no remembrance \ 

At 

■" Though this war was diftinguifiied by no important or de- 
ctfive adion, it was» however, extremely ruinous to indivi- 
duals. There ftill remain two orighial papers, which give ut 
fome idea of the miferies to which fome of the moH fertile 
counties in the kingdom were expofed, by the fudden and de- 
ftruAiv* incurfions of the borderers. The firft feems to be 
the report made to Henry by the Englifli wardens of the 
inarches for the year 1544) and contains their exploits from 
the 2d of July to the 1 7th of November. The account it give* 
pf the different inroads, or f arrays^ as they are called, is very 
ininute : and in conclufion, the fum total of mifchief thej 
did is thus computed : 

Towns, towers, ftedes, barnekyns, parifhe-churches, 

baftel-houfes, caftdown or burnt • 192 

Scots flain • • • 403 

Prifoners taken - - - 816 

Nolt, i. e. homed cattle, taken - 10,386 

Sheep - . - - 12,492 

Nags and geldings - - - 1,296 

Goats - - - - 200 

Bolls of com - - • - 850 

Jnfight gcaip, i. c. houfhold furniture, not reckoned. 

Haynes's State Papers, 43. 
The 
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At lafl: an end was put to this languid and ina^ve 
war, by a peace, in which England, Fnmce, and 
Scotland were comprehended. Henry laboured to 
exclude the Scots from the benefit of this treaty, 
and to referve them for that vengeance which his 
attention to the affairs of the continent had hither^ 
to delayed. But although a peace with England 
was of the lafl; confeqqence to Francis L whom the 
emperor was preparing to attack with all his forces,j 
he was too generous to abandon allies who had 
^ ferved him wjth fidelity, and he chofe rather to 
purchafe Henry*s friendfhip with difadvantage to 
himfelf, than to leave them expofed to danger# By 
yielding fome things to the interefl:, and more to 
the vanity of that haughty prince ; by fubmiffion, 
flattery, and addrefs, he at length prevailed to have 
the Scots included in the peace agreed upon. 
^•'LTtolfn? ^^ event which happened a fhort time before 
the conclufion of this peace, rendered it more ac- 
" ■ ■■ •' '■' « ' ' ' '■ ' " " ■■ ■ ■> ■ ■ II . ■ .. 

The other contains an acc<^unt of an inroad by the earl of 
Hertford, between the 8th and 23d of September, 1545 ; the 
narrative is more general, but it appears that he had burnt, 
rafcd, and deftroyed, in the counties of Berwick and Rox- 
burgh only, 

Monafteries and Friar-houfca - 7 

Caftles, towers, and piles ^ .- • 16 

Blarket towns - - . ' 5 

Villages - - - '243 

' Milps ... 13 

Hofpitals - m • 3 

All thefe were caft down or burnt. Hayncs, 52. As HtLt 

Scots were no Icfs fkilful in ,thc practice of irregular war, we 

may conclude that the damage which Uiey did in England was 

not inconfiderable ; and th^t their raids were no lefa wafteful 

\ than ihtforrays of the Englifh. 

ceptable 
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cept^le to the whole nation. Cardinal Beatoun 
had not nfed his power with moderation, equal to 
the prudence by which he attained it. Notwith- 
ftanding his great abilities, he had too many of the 
paffions and pr^'udices of -an angry leader of a fac- 
tion, to govern a divided people with temper. His 
refentraent againft one party of the nobility, bis 
infolencc. towards the reft, his feverity to the re- 
formers, and, above alt, the barbafous and illegai 
execution of the famous George Wifbart, a man 
of honourable birth and of primitive fanSity, wore 
cut the patiwce of a fierce age ; and nothing but 
a bold hand was wanting to gratify the public wife 
by. his deftrudion* Private revenge, inflamed and 
fandified by a faUie zeal for religion, quickly fup* 
plied this want. Norman Leily, the eldeft fon of 
the earl of Rothes, had been treated by the cardi* 
nal with injuftice and contempt, it was not the 
temper of the man, or the fpirit of the times, 
quietly to digeft an affront. As the profeffion of 
his adverfary fcreened him from the effects of what 
is called an honourable refentment, he rcfolved ta 
take that fatisfaftion which he could not demand; 
This refolution deferves as much cenfure, as the 
fmgular courage and conduft with which he put it 
in execution excite wonder. The cardinal at that 
time refided in the caftle of St. Andrew^s, which he 
had fortified at great expence, and, in the opinion of 
the age, had rendered it impregnable. His retinue 
was numerous, the town at his devotion, and the 
neighbouring country full of his dependents. In this 
fituation, fixteen . perfons undertook to furprife hi$ 
caftle, and to affaffinate hirafelf; and their fuccefa 

. waar 
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B o o K yif^^ eqtial to the boldnefs of the attempt. Early in 
the morning they feized on the gate of the caftle^ 
which was fet open to the workmen who were em- 
ployed in finifiiing the fortifications ; and having 
placed centries at the door of the cardinal's apart- 
ment, they awakened his numerous domeftics one 
by one, and turning them out of the caftle, they^ 
without noife os- tumult, or violence to any other 
J)erfon, delivered their cbuntryj though by a 
moft unjuftifiable a£tioh^ from an ambitious man^ 
whofe pride was infupportable to the nobles, as his 
cruelty and cunning were great checks to the re^ 
formation. 
theregtnt His death was fatal to the catholic religion, and 
Sofcize to Ae French intereft in Scotland. The fame zeal 
^^i^^^' for both continued among a great party in the na^ 
tion, but when deprived of the genius and author 
rity of fo Ikilful a leader, operated 'i^ith lefs effeft; 
Nothing can equal the conftemation which a blow 
fo une^cpefted occafioned among fuch as were at* 
tached to him ; while the regent fecretly enjoyed 
an event,* which removed out of his way a rival 
who had not only eclipfed his greatnefs, but almoft 
extinguiffied his* power. Decency, hovc^cver,. the 
honour bf the church, the importunity of the queen 
dowager and her adherents, his engagenients with 
France, and, above all thefe, the defire of recover- 
ing his eldefl fon, whom the cardinal had detained 
for fome time at St. Andrew's, in pledge of his 
fidelity, and who, together with the caftle^ had 
fallen into the hands of the confpirators^ induced 
him to take arms, in order to revenge the death of 
a man whom he hated* 

Hfi 
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He threatened vengeance, but was unable to ® ^^^ ^ 
execute it. One part of military fcience, the art 
of attacking fortified places, was then imperfedly 
underftood in Scotland. The weapons, the dif- 
cipHne, and impetuofity of the Scots, rendered 
their armies as unfit for fieges, as they were aftive 
in the field. An hundred and fifty men, which 
Was the greateft number the confpirators ever af- 
fembled, refilled all the efforts of the regent for 
five months *", in a place which a fingle battalion, 
with a few battering cannon, would now reduce in 
a few hours. This tedious fiege was concluded by 
a truce. The regent undertook to procure for the 
confpirators an abfolution from the pope, and a 
pardon in parliament ; and upon obtaining thcfe, 
they engaged to furrender the caflle, and to fet hi« 
fon at liberty. 

It is probable, that neither of them were fincertf 
in this treaty. On both fides they fought only to 
amufe, and to gain time. The regent had applied 
to France for afliflance, and expetfted foon to have 
the confpirators at mercy. On the other hand, if 
Lefly and his affociates were not at firft incited by 
Henry to murder the cardinal, they Were, in the 
fequel, powerfully fupported by him. Notwith- 
ftanding the filence of contemporary hiflorians, 
there are violent prefumptions of the former ; of 
the latter there is undoubted certainty °. During 
the fiege, the confpirators had received from Eng- 
land fupplies both of money and provifions ; and 
as Henry was preparing to renew his propofals 

■ Epift. Reg. Scot. 2. 379. • Keith, 60. 

concerning 
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B K concerning the marriage and the union he had pro* 
^<^»^/^m^ jecled, and to fecond his negotiations with a nu- 
merous army, they hoped, by concurring with him^ 
to be ill a fituation in which they would no longer 
need a pardon, but might claim a reward ^i 

The 

^ In the firft edition of this wotk, I expreffed my fufpicion 
of a correfpondence between the murderers of cardinal Beatoun 
and Henry VIII. prior to their committing that crime. In 
the papers of duke Hamilton is contained the cleareil evidence 
of this, which I publifh not only to eilabUfh that fa6ly but as 
an additional confirmation of the remarks which I made upon 
the frequency of adafiination in that age, and the (light opinion 
which men entertained concerning it. ♦ 

The Earl of Hertford to the King's Majejly^ Ne^cafiky April 17, 

1544. 
Pleaseth your highnefs to underftand, that this day 
arrived with me the earl of Hertford, a Scottifhman called 
Wiftiert, and brought me a letter from the lord of Brinftone 
[/. tf. Chrichton laird of Brunftane] which I fend your high- 
nefs herewith) and according to his requeft, have taken or- 
der for the repair of the faid Wifhert to your majefty by 
pod, both for the delivery of fuch letters as he hath to your 
xnajefty from the faid Briuftone, and alfo for the declaration 
of his credence, which as I perceive by him coiififteth in two 
points, one that the lord of Grange late trcafarer of Scot- 
land, the mafter of Rothes, the earl of Rothes' eldeft foo, 
and John Charteris, would attempt either to apprehend of 
(lay the cardinal, at fome time when he (hall pafs through 
the Fifeland, as he doth fundry times in his way to St. An- 
drew's, and in cafe they can fo apprehend him will deliver 
him nnto your majclty, which attemplate, he faith, they 
would enterprize, if they knew your majefty's pkafure there- 
in, anjd what fupportation and maintainance your majelby 
would minifter unto them, after the execution of the* fame, 
in cafe they fhould be purfued by any of their cnefnies ; the 

other 
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The death of Henry blafted all thefe hdpesi It 
happened in the beginning of next year, after a 
rdgn of greater fplendour than true glory'; buftling,' ^"^"^^^^f^ 
rather than afltive ; oppreffive in domeftic govern- 
ment, and in foreign politics wild and irregulan 
But the vices of this prince were more beneficial 
to mankind, than the virtues of others. His rapsi- 

other is, that in cafe your majefly would grant unto thein a 
convenient entertainment to keep a looo or 1500 men m 
wages for a month or two, they journeying with the power 
of the earl-marfhal, the faid M' of Rothes, the laird ofCal- < 

dcr, andjthe other the lord friends, will take upon them^- 

at fuch time as your majcfty's army Ihall be in Scotland, to 
deftroy the abbey and town of Arbroath, being the cardi-. 
nal's, and all the other biihops houfes and countries on that 
fide of the water . thereabout, and to apprehend all thofc 
which they lay be the principal impugnators of amity be- 
tween England and Scotland ; for which they fhould have a 
good opportunity, as they fay, when the power of the faid 
biihops and abbots fhall refort towards Edinburgh to refift 
your majefty's army. And for the execution of thefe things, ^ 

the faid Wiftiart faith, ,that the earl marfhal aforenamed and 
otjiers will capitulate with your majefty in writing, under 
their hands and feals, afore they fhall defire any fupply or 
aid of money at your majefty's hands. This is the effc6l. of 
hi» credence, with fundry other advertifements of the great 
divifion .that is at this prefent within the realm of Scotland, 
which we doubt not he will declare unto your majefty at 
good length. , Hamilton MSS. vol. iii. p. 38. 

N.B. This is the letter of which Dr. Mackenzie, vol. iii. 
p. i8. and Biftiop Keith, Hill. p. 44. pitbltfhed a fragment. 
It does not authorize us to conclude that Mr. George Wifli- 
art, known by the name of the Martyr, was the perfon who 
reforted to the earl of Hertford. It was more probably John 
Wifhart of Pitarrow, the chief of that name, a man of abili- 
ties^ zealoufly attached to the reformed dodrine, and deeply 
engaged in all the intrigues and operations of that bufy pe- 
riod. Keith, 96. 117. 119. 315. 

VoL^I. Y cioufnefs. 
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^^^jfl^ ^cniiMi, hi« profufiop, and even his tyianny^ by 
Vyrvr;^ 4i^r?fllng the ancient nobility, and by adding new 
pfE^mty and power to tbe commons, laid or 
^rmgtbened. tbe foundations of tbe Engliih libeity. 
His etther paffions contributed no lefs towards the 
4own&I> of: popery, and the eibbliihment cf refi- 
gbua freedom in the nation. .His refentment led 
him to abolifli the power, and his covetoufnefs to 
fense the weahh, of the church ; and, by withdraw- 
ing thefe fupports, made it eafy^ in the following 
reign, to overturn the whole fabric of fuper- 
IHtiom ^ ^ . 

Francis T. did not long furvive a prince, who 

had been alternately his rival and his friend ; bu^ 

his fucceiibr Henry II. was not negle&ful of the 

Troops ar. ^lenfih. iotereft in Scotland. He fent a qosifidor- 

Fiance. 2A)le body of men, under the conunand of Leon 

Strozzi, to the regent's affiftance. By their long 

^^porience in the Italian and Crennan wars, the 

French had become as dexterous in the condud of 

fieges, as the Scots were ignorant y and as the 

bpldnefs and defpair of the coaQnratora could not 

defend them againft the fuperior art of thefe new 

Force ihe affiuknts, thcy, after a fhort refiftance, furreA- 

Andrevf* deted to Strozzi, who engaged, in the name of the 

lofurren. fej^g his . maftcr, for the fecurity of their lives; 

audi as his prifon^s, tranfported Aem into France. 

the ctftle itfelf, the monument of Beatoun't 

power and vanity, was demoliflied. In <*edienft 

to the cafton law, which, with admirable policy, 

dei^mnc^ its anathemas even againft the houfes 

in which the facred blood of a cardinal hapr 
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pctts to be tied, and ordains them to b« hid Ih *^,f ^ 
ruins ^« ^ ^ '^^^^^' ^ 

The archbifliopric of St* AAdrew^s Was bdlow* 
ed by the regent upon his natural brother John 
Hamilton, abbot of Paifley* 

The delay of a few weeks would have faved the n«v breack 
confpirators. Thofe minifters of Henry VIIL who u^. ^' 
had the chief dire£Uon of affairs during the mino- 
rity of his fon Edward VI. condufted thcmfelves, 
with regard to Scotland, by the maxims of their 
late mafter, and refolved to frighten the Scots into 
a treaty, which they had not abilities or addrefs 16 
bring about by any other method. 

But before we proceed to relate the events 
which their invafioii of Scotland dccaftoned, we 
fliall ftop to take notice of a circamftance unob« 
ferved by contemporary hiftorians, but extremely 
remarkable for the difcovery it makes of the fenti* 
tnents and fpirit which then prevailed among the 
Scots* The confpirators againft cardinal Beatomi 
found the regent's eldeft fon in the caftle of St« 
Andrew's ; and as they needed the protedion of the 
EagUfli, it was to be feared that they might en* 
deavonr to purchafe it, by delivering to them this 
impcrrtant prize. The prefumptive heir to the 
crowtiin the hands of the avowed enemies of the 
kingdom, was a dreadful profped. In order to 
avoid it, the parliament fell upon a very extraor- 
dinary expedient* By an ad: made on prnjiofe, 
they exduded ^^ the regent's eldeft fon from all 
'^ light of fucceffion, public or private^ fo long at 
« Bum. Hift. Ref. i. jjS. 
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B o^o K « hg fhould be detained a prifoner, and fubftituted 
Vi««-v^*^ " in his place his other brothers, according to 
*^ their feniority, and in failure of thetn, thofe who 
*' were next heirs to the regent \^^ Succeflion by 
hereditary right is an idea fo obvious and fo popu- 
lar, that a nation feldom ventures to make a 
breach in it, but in cafes of extreme neceffity. 
Such a neceffity did the parliament difcover ia the 
prefent fituation. Hatred to England, founded on 
the; memory of pad hoftilities, and heightened . by 
the fmart of recent injuries, was the national paf- 
fion. This didtated that uncommon ftatute by 
which the order of lineal fucceffion was fo remark- 
ably broken. The modern theories, which repre- 
fent thisi jight as divine and unalienable, and that 
ought not to be violated upon any confideration 
whatfoever, feera to have been then altogether un- 
known. 
Scotland In the beginning of September, the earl of 

ihrEngiil. Hertford, now duke of Somerfet, and proteftor of 
England, entered Scotland at the head of eighteen 
thoufand men, and, at the. fame time, a fleet of 
fixty fhips appeared on the coaft to fecond his 
land forces. The Scots had for fome time ob- 
.j[erved this ftorm gathering, and were prepared for 
. it. Their army was almoft double to that of the 
enemy, and pofted to the greateft advantage on 'a 
lifipg ground, above jVIufTelburgh, not far from 
the banks of the river Eflce. Both thefe circum- 
. fiances alarmed the duke of Somerfet, who faw his 
danger, and would willingly have extricated him- 

' Epill. Reg. Scot. 2. 359. 

felf 
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felf out of It, by a new overture of peace, on con- ^ ^^^ ^ 
ditions extremely reafonable; But this moderation v---v-**y 
being imputed to fear, his propofals were rejedted * 

with the fcorn which the confidence of fuccefs 
infpires ; and if the condufl: of the regent, who 
commanded the Scottifh army, had been in any 
degree equal to his confidence, the deftruftion of ^ 
the Englifli muft have been inevitable. They were 
in a fituation precifely fimilar to that of their coun- 
trymen under Oliver Cromwell in the following 
century. The Scots had chofen their ground fo 
well, that it was impoffible to force them to give 
battle ; a few days had exhaufted the forage and 
provifion of a narrow country ; the fleet could only 
fumifti a fcanty and precarious fubfiftence ; •a fetrcat 
therefore was neceiTary ; but difgrace, and perhaps . 
ruin, were the confequences of retreating. 

On both thefe occafions, the national heat and 
impetuofity of the Scots faved the Englifh, and 
precipitated their own country into the utmoft 
danger. The undifciplined courage of the private 
men became impatient at the fight of an enemy. 
The general was afraid of nothing, but that the- Bf"^« of 
Englifh might efcape from him by flight ; and *° ^^' 
leaving his ftrong camp, he attacked the duke of September 
Somerfet near Pinkey, with no better fuccefs than 
his raflinefs deferved. The proteftor had drawn 
up his troops on a gentle eiminence, and had* now 
the advantage of ground on his fide. The" Scot- 
tifh army cohfifted almofl entirely of infantry, 
whofe chief weapon was a long fpear, and for that 
reafon their files were very deep, and their ranks 
Y 3 clofe. 
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^^iL ^ ^^^'^' '^'^^y advanced towards the enemy in three 

great bodies, and, as they paffed'the river, w&re 

confiderably expofed to the fire of the Engliih 

Seet, which lay in the bay of Muflelburgh, and 

liad drawn near the ihore. The Englifii cavalry, 

ilufhed with an advantage which they had gain^ 

in a ikinnifh fome ^ys before, began the attack 

with more impetuofity than good conduct A 

body fo firm and compad as the Scots eafily re* 

filled the ImprefHon of cavalry, broke them, .and 

drove them off the field. The Englifli infs^try, 

however, advanced, and the Scots were at oilce 

p^pofisd to a flight of ;i^rrow8, to a fire in flaiik from 

§ovLr hundred foreign fufileers who ferved the ene- 

iny, and to their cannon, which were planted be* 

hind the inBuitry on the higheft part of the emi« 

nence. The depth and clofenefs of their order 

making it impofiible for the Scots to ftand long iq 

this fituation, the earl of Angus, who commanded' 

the vanguard, endeavoured to change his ground^ 

find to retire towards the mai|i body, But his 

friends unhappily miflook his motion for a flight, 

;md fell into confufion. At that very inflant, the 

broken cavalry, having rallied^ returned to the 

charge } the foot purfued the advantage they had 

gained j the profpedt of victory redoubled the ^tr-f 

dour of both : and in a moment the rout of thei 

3cQtti0i army became univerfid an4 irretrievable. 

The epfounter in ^he fi^ld was not long ncKr 

bloody i but in the purfuit, the EngU^i difcovei^ 

, all the rage and fiercenefs whi^h national antipathy:^ 
kindled by long emyk^on^ an4 inflamed by ^recl. 

• . - procal 
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fMcal injones, is apt to infpire. The purfait was ^^j^* 
coAttnued for five hoars, and to a great dKlance. 
An the three roads by which the Scots fljsd, were 
ftrewed with fpears, and fwords, and targets^ and 
coviered with the bodies of the flain. Above- 
ten tbottiiuid men jfell on this day, one of the mofl: 
fatal Scotland had ever feen. A few were takeA 
prifoiiers^ and among thefe fome perfons of di& 
tindiom The protector had it now in his pbwer 
to become mailer of a kingdom, out of which, not; 
many hours before, he was almoft obliged to retiri^ 
with in&my \ 

But 

* The following paflage in a curious and rar^ journal tf 
ibe protefkor's expedition into licotland» written by W« Pa^* 
ten> who was joined in conunifiion with C^cil^ as jud|^ 
martial of the army, and printed in 1548, deferveS onr no* 
tice ; as it gives a joft idea of the military difcipline of the 
Scots at that time. ** But what after I karned, fpecicSBjr 
touching their order, their armour, and their manner as well 
of going to offend, as of ftanding to defend, I have thought 
neceifary here to utter. Hackbutters have they few or nonc» 
and appoint their £ght moft commonly always a*foot* They^ 
come to the field well fumifhed all with jack and iknlU dag* 
get and buckler, and fwords all broad and thin, of cjufecdu^ 
good temper, and univerfally fo made to fiine, that as I never 
faw none fo good^ fo I think it hard to devifc the better* 
Hereto every man his pike, and a great kerpl^er wrapped 
twice or thrice about his neck, not for cold, but for Cutting. 
In their array towards joining with the enemy, they <3iBg 
and thruft fo . near in the fore rank, AonMer and fhonlAer to- 
getlier^ with their pikes in both theii: hands ftn^gbt afotff 
tkem» and. tfafir foUowers in that order fo hard at th^ 
bacrks, laying their pikes over their foregoert ihoulders» that» 
if they do ai&il undifcovered* no force Can ireU wkhfhmd 
them* Standing at defence they throft (houklers flkewi^ fe 
pgh tbgether> the fore ranks w«U nigh to kncdingt ftoop 

y* taw 
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But this viftory, however great, was of no real 
utility, for want of Ikill or of leifure to improve 
it. Every new injury rendered the Scots more 
^"e^' rih ^^^^^ ^^^"^ ^^ union with England ; and the pro* 
teftor neglefted the only meafure which would have 
made it neceffary for them to have given their con^ 
fent to itf He amufed himfelf in wafting the 
open country, and in taking or building fev«:al 
petty caftles ; whereas, by fortifying a few places 
which were acceflible by fea, he would have laid 
the kingdom open to the Englifli, and, in a fliort 
time, the Scots muft either have accepted of his 
terms, or have fubmitted to his power. By fuch 
an improvement of it, the viftory at Dunbar gave 
Cromwell the command of Scotland. The battle 
of Pinkey had no other efFedl: but to precipitate the 
Scots Into new engagements with France. The 
iituation of the Englifli court may; indeed, be 
pleaded in excufe for the duke of Sqmerfet's con- 
duft. That cabaj of his enemies, whigh occa- 



low before, their fellows behind holding their pikes with 
both hands, and therewith in their left their bucklers, the 
one end of their pike againft their right foot, and the other 
againft the enemy beaft-high; their followers crofiing their 
pike points with them forward ; and thus each with other 
fo nigh as fpace and place will fufTer, through the whole 
ward, fo thick, that as ealily ftiall a bare finger pierce through 
thd fkin of an angry hedge-hog, as any encounter the front of 
their pikes.'* Other curious particulars are found in this 
journal, from which Sir John Hayward has borrowed hi* 
account of this expedition. Life of Edward VI. 279^ Sec. 

The length of the Scotch pike or fpear was appointed by 
^^44 P. 147 1, to be fix ells? i.e. eighteen feet fix inches. 

• *' -. ' fionc4 
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fioncd his tragical end^ was already formed ; and book 
while he triumphed in Scotland, they fecretly un- ^.•^ >«-^ 
dermincd his power and credit at home. Self- 
prefervation, therefore, obliged him to prefer his 
fafety before his fame, and to return without reap- 
ing the fruits of his vidory. At this time, how- 
ever, the cloud blew over ; the confpiracy by 
which he fell was not yet ripe for execution ; and 
his prefeuce fufpended its effefts for fome time. 
The fupreme power ftlU remaining in his hands, 
he employed it to recover the opportunity which 
he had loft. A body of troops, by his command, Apni,i54S, 
feized and fortified Haddingtoun, a place which, 
on account of its diftance from the fea, 'and fcom 
any Englilh garrifon, could not be defended with* 
out great expenee and danger. . . , 

Meanwhile the French gained more by the Forces tiie 
def^t of their ' allies, than the Englilh by their cLfcumoa 
viftory. After the death of carc^inal Beatoun, Mary -"^»^-"'^*' 
of Guife, the queen dowager, took a confiderable 
ihare in the direction of affairs. She was warmly 
attached by blood, and by inclination, to the 
French ijitereft : and, in order to promote it, imr 
proved with great dexterity every event which 
occurred. The fpirit and ftrerigtli of the Scots 
were broken ^t Pinkey ; and in an affembly of 
nobles which met at Stirling to confult upon the 
fituation of the kingdom, all eyes were turned to- 
wards France, no profpeft of fafety appearing but 
in affiftance from that quarter. But Henry II.' be- 
ing then at peace with England, the queen repre- 
fignted that they could not expett him to take part 

In 
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B CO K in their quarrel, but upon views of perfonal ad?aiii 
*,0m>^ ^ '-mm j tage; and that without extraordinary ^conceffions 
in bis favour, no affiftance, in proportion to their 
prefent exigencies, could be obtained. The pre- 
judices of the nation powerfully feconded thefe 
reprefentations of the que^n. What often haf^ns 
to individuals, took place among the nobles in this 
conventbn ; they were fwayed entirely by tfadr 
paffions; and in order to gratify them, they dc- 
ferted their former principles, and difregarded their 
true intereft. In the violence of refentment^ they 
forgot that zeal for the independence of Scothind, 
which had prompt€4 them to rejeft the jn'opofal^ 
i*he1/''u«" of Henry VIII.; and by offering, voluntarily, their 
in marriage youfic: Queen in marriage to the dauphin, eldeft 

to the dm- j. % ?L -- J u- u n-11 i. 

fhin. fon of Henry II., and, which was ftill more, by 
propofing to fend her immediately into France to 
be educated at his court, they granted, from a 
thirft of vengeance, what formerly they would not 
yield upon any confideration of their own fitfety. 
To gain at once fuch a kingdom as Scotland, was 
a matter of no fmall confequence to France, 
Henry, without hefitation, accepted the offers of 
the Scottilh ambaffadoi^j and prepared for the 
i^igorous defence of his hew acquifition. Six 
thoufand veteran foldiers, under the command of 
Monfieur Defle,, aflSfted by foine of the beft offi. 
cers who were formed in the long wars of Francis h 
arrived at Leith. They ferved two campaigns in 
Scotland, with a fpirit equal to their former iamct 
But their exploits were not confiderable. The 
Scots, foon becoming jealous of their defigns, 
. . • . neglefted 
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^egle^d to fupfMDFt them wtUi proper vigour. 
The caiuion of the Engiifl), in a£ling wholly upon 
the defienfive, prevented the French from attempt- 
ing any enterprife of confequence; and obliged 
them to exhaiiit their ftrength in tedious fieges, 
undertaken under many difadvanmges. Their 
effbrt$» however, were not without forae benefit to 
the Scots, by compelling the Englifh to evacuate 
Haddingtoun, and to furrender fcveral fmall 
fprta which they poffeiTed in difierent parts of the 
lungdoou 

But the eSeds of thefe operations of his troops 
were jlill of greater importance to the French king* 
The diverfiop which they occafioned enabled him 
to wreft Boulogne out of the hands of the Eng-r 
liih; and the influence of his army in Scotland 
obtained the concurrence jof parliament with the 
overtures which had been made to him, by the 
aijembly of nobles at Stirling, concerning the 
(jueen^s marriage with the dauphin, and her edu« 
cation in the court of France. In vain did a few 
patriots remonftrate againft fuch extravagant con« 
eeffioAs, by which Scotland was reduced to be a 
province of France; and Henry, from an ally^ The treaty 
nufed to be mafter of the kingdom ; by which the ^(Tcnn!!"' 
friendihip of France became more fatal than the *'*"'^^'^* 
fnmity of England ; and every thing was fondly 
given up to the one, that had been bravely de« 
fotided 9gainft the other* A point of fo much 
confequence was haftily decided in a parliament 
Itffembled in the camp before Haddingtoun : the Jun« 5* 
Jntrigui^ of the queen dowager, the zeal of the '^^ 

3 ^^^'^SYf 
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ckrgy, and refentmentagainft England, had pjte- 
pared a great party in the nation for fuch a ftep ; 
the French general and ambaffador, by their libe- 
rality and promifes, gained over many more. The 
regent himfelf was weak enough to ftoop to the 
offer, of a penfion from France, together with the 
title of duke of Chatelherault in that kingdom. A 
confiderable majority declared for the treaty, and 
the intereft of a fadion was preferred before the 
honour of the nation* 
Mary fcnt Having hurHcd the Scots into this rafli and 
cHted in fatal refolution, the fource of many calamities to 
fiance. thcmfelvcs and to their fovcreign, the French 
allowed them no time for reflexion or repentance. 
The fleet which had brought over their forces was 
Hill in Scotland, and witliout delay convoyed ' the 
queen into France, Mary was then fix years old, 
and by her education in that court, one of the po- 
. liteft but mofl corrupted in Europe, fhe acquired 
every accomplifliment that could add to her charms 
as a woman, aind contrafted many of thofe preju- 
dices which occafidned her misfortunes as a queen. 
From the tim? that Mary was put into their 
hands, it was the intereft of the French to fuffer 
Var in Scotland to languifli. The recovery of the 
Boulonnois was the obje£t which the French king 
had moft at heart ; but a flight diverfion in Britain 
was fufficient to divide the attention and ftrength of 
the Englifti, whbfe domeftic fadHons deprived both 
their arm^ and councils of their accuftomed vigour. 
The government of England had undergone a great 
revolution. The duke of Somerfet's power had 
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been acquired with too lAjach violence, andioras. bo^ok 
exercifed with too littlq moderation, to be of long »*-—/•*»> 
continuance. Many good qualities, added to gxmt 
love of his country, could not atone for his am- 
bition in ufurping the fole diredlion^ of affjurs. 
Some of the mod eminent courtiers combined 
againft him ; and the earl of Warwick, their leader, 
no lefs ambitious but more artful than Somerfet^ 
conduced his meafures w^ith fo much dexterity as 
to raife himfelf upon the ruins of his rival. With- 
out the invidious name, of protestor, he fucceeded 
to all the powier and influence of which Somerfet 
was deprived, and he quickly found peace to be 
neceffary for the eftabliihment of his new autho- 
rity, and the execution of the vaft defigns he had 
conceived. 

Henry was no ftranger to Warwick's fituation, Pc^^recon- 
and improved his knowledge of it to good purpofe, 
in eonduding the negociations for a general peace. 
He prefcribed what terms he pleafed to the Eng- 
lifli minifter, who fcrupled at nothing, however 
advantacreous to that monarch and his allies. Ens- ^^"''^^' *4' 
land confented to reflore Boulogne and its depen- 
dencies to France, and gave up all pretenlions to a 
treaty^ of marriage with the queen, of Scots, or to 
the conqueft of her country. A few fmall forts, of 
which the Englifh troops had hitherto kept poflTef- 
fion, were rafed ; and peace between the two king- 
doms was e(labli||ied on its ancient foundation* 

Both the Britifh nations loft power, as well .as 
reputation, by - this unhappy quarrel. It was oa 
both fides a war of emulation and refentment, ra- 
ther 
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ther dian of intereft; and was carried on under the 
influence of national aninK>fitie8, which were blind 
to all advantages. The French, who entered into it 
with greater coolness, conduced it with more (kill; 
and by dexteroufly availing themlelves of every 
circumitance which occurred, recovered pofleffion 
of an important territory which they had loft, and 
added to their monarchy a new kingdom. The 
ambition of the Engliih minifter betrayed to them 
the former ; the inconiideraterage of the Scots 
againft their ancient enemies beftovired on them the 
latter ; their own addrefs and good policy merited 
both. 
The Scott Immediately after the conclufion of the peace, 
lo^as^Tf the'' the French forces left Scotland, as much to their 
^"°''^* own fatisfeftion, as to that of the nation. The 
Scots foon found, that the calling to their affiftance, 
a people more powerful than themfelves, was a dan- 
gerous expedient. They beheld, with the litmoft 
impatience, thofe who had come over to proted 
the kingdom, taking upon them to command in 
it ; and on many occafions they repented the raih 
invitation which they had given. The peculiar 
genius of the French nation heightened this difguft, 
and prepared the Scots to throw off the yoke, be* 
fore they had well begun to feel it. The French 
were, in that age, what they are in the prefent, one 
of the mod pqlifhed nations in Europe. But it is 
to be obferved, in all their expeditions into fbre^ 
countries, whether towards the fouth or north, tliat 
their manners have been remarkably incompatiUe 
with the manners of every other people* BEubarians 
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are tenadoos of their own cuftoms, bccaufc tlicy ^ ^j^ ^ 
tvant knowledge and tafte todifcbver the reafon- 
ablenefs and propriety of cuftoms which differ from 
them. Nations, which hold the firfl: rank in polite- 
nefsy are frequently no lefs tenacious out of pride« 
The Greeks were fo in the ancient world ; and the 
French are the fame in the modern. Full of them- 
felves J flattered by the imitation of their heigh- 
bours J and accuftomed to confider their own modes 
as the ftandards of elegance ; they fcorn to diguife, 
or to lay afide, the diftinguilhing mamiers of their 
own nation, or to make any allowance for what may 
differ from them among others. For this reafon, 
the behaviour of their armies has, on every occafion, 
been infupportable to ftrangers, and has always ex- 
pofed them to hatred, and often to deftrufUon. In 
that age, they over-ran Italy four feveral times by 
then- vs^lour, and loft it as often by their infolence* 
The Scots, naturally an irafcible and high-fpirited 
people^ and who, of all nations, can leaft bear the 
mod diftant infmuation of contempt, were not of a 
temper to admit all the pretenfions of Xuch affuming 
gue^s« The fymptoms of alienation were fooa 
vifible ; they feconded the military operations of 
the French troops with the utmofl coldnefs ; their 
diigttft grew infenfibly to a degree of indignation 
that could hardly be reftrained ; and on occafion 
Qf a very flight accident, broke out with fatal 
violence. A private French foldier engaging in an 
idle quarrel mih a citizen of Edinburgh, both na- 
tions tool^ arms, with equal rage, in defence of 
thQix countrymen. The provpfl; of Edinburgh, his* 
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fon, and feveral citizens of diftinaion, were killed 
in the, fray ; and the French were obliged to avoid 
the fury of the inhabitants, by retiring out of die 
city. Notwithftanding the ancient alliance of France 
and Scotland, and the long intercourfe of good 
offices between the two nations, an averfioh for the 
French took its rife at this time among the Scots, 
the effefts whereof were deeply felt, and operated 
powerfully through the fubfequent period. 
P:ogrefs of From the death of cardinal Beatoun, nothing 
IiTon!'''"^' has been faid of the ftate of religion. While the 
war with England continued, the clergy had no 
leifure to moleft the proteftants ; and they were not 
yet confiderable enough to expeQ: any thing more 
than connivance and impunity. The new doftrines 
were ftill in their infancy ; but during this fliort 
interval of tranquillity, they acquired ftrength, and 
advanced by large and firm fteps towards a fdll 
eftabli(hment in the kingdom. The firft preachers 
againft popery in Scotland, of whom feveral had 
appeared during the reign of James V.were more 
eminent for zeal and piety, than for learning. 
Their acquaintance with the principles of the re- 
formation was partial,' and at fecond hand ; fome 
of th.ein had been educated in England ; all of them 
had borrowed their notions from the books pub- 
lifhed there ; and in the firft dawn of the new 
light, they did not venture far before their leaders. 
But in a fhort time the doftrines and writings of the 
foreign reformers became generally known ; the 
inquifitive genius of the age preffed forward in queft 
of truth J the difcovery of one error opened the 
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Mi'f to others ;' the downfel of one impofture drew 
•tiiany after it; the whole fabric, which ignorance 
and fuperftition had erefted in times of darknefs^ 
began to totter ;. and nothing was wanting to com** 
plete its ruin, but a daring and aftlve leader to dl- 
reft the attack. Such was the famous John Knox, 
who, with better qualifications of learning, and 
more extenfive views, than any of his predecefforfc 
in Scotland, poffefled a natural intrepidity of ihitid^ 
which fet him above fear. He began his public 
miniftry at St. Andrew's in the year one thoufand 
five hundred and fony-feven, with that fuccefs 
which always accompanies a bold and popular elo- 
quence. Inftead qf amufing himfelf with lopping 
the branches, he (truck direftly at the root of 
popery, and attacked both the dbdkrine and difci- 
pline of the eftabliflied church, with a vehemence 
peculiar to himfelf, but admirably fuited to the 
temper and wifhes of the age. 

An adverfary fo formidable as Knox, would not 
have eafily efcaped the rage of the clergy, who 
obferved the tendency and progrefs of his opinions 
with the utmoft concern. But, at firft, he retired 
for fafety into the cattle of St. Andrew's, and, while 
the Gonfpirators kept poffeffion of it^ preached 
publicly under their proteftion. The great revo- 
lution in England, which followed upon the death 
of Henry VIII. contributed no lefs than the zeal 
of Knox towards demoliftiing the popilh church in 
Scotland^ Henry had loofened the chains, and 
lightened the yoke of popery. The minifters of 
his fon Edward VI. caft them o£F altogether, and 
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eftabHfhcd the proteftant reKgion upon almoft the 
fame footing whereon it now flands in that king- 
dom. The influence of this exampie reached 
Scotland, and the happy effefts of ecclefiaftical 
liberty in one nation, infpircd the other with an 
equal defire of recovering it. The reformers had, 
hitherto, been obliged to condud): themfelves with 
the utmofl caution, and feldom ventured to preach, 
but in private houfes, and at a diftance from court ; 
they gained credit, as happens on the firft publi- 
cation of every new religion, chiefly among per- 
fons in the lower and middle^ rank of life. But 
feveral noblemen, of the greatefl: diftin£tion, hav- 
ing, about this time, openly efpoufed their prin* 
ciples, they were no longer imder the neceffity of 
afling with the fame referve ; and, with more fecu>. 
rity and encouragement, they had likewife greater 
fiiccefs. The 'means of acquiring and fpreadi^ 
knowledge became more common, and the fpirit 
of innovation, peculiar to that period, grew everv 
day bolder^ and more univerlal. 

Happily for the Reformation, this fpirit was 
ftill under fome reflraint. It had not yet attained 
firmnefs and vigour fufficient to overturn a fyftem 
foundtd on the deepeft policy, and fupported by 
the moft formidable power. Under the prefent 
circumftances, any attempt towards aftion muft 
have been fatal to the proteftant doftrines ; and it 
k no fmall proof of the authority, as well as pene- 
tration, of the heads of the party, that they were 
able to reflrain the zeal of a fiery and impetuous 
people, until that critical and mature jundure, 
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"when every ftcp they took was dccifive and fuc- 
cefefoL 

Meanwhile their caufe received reinforcement 
ftom two different quarters whence they never 
could have expefted it. The ambition of the houfe 
of Guife, and the bigotry of Mary of England, 
baftened the fubverfion of the papal throne in Scot* 
land ; and, by a Angular difpofition of Providence, 
the perfons who oppofed the Reformation in eVery 
other part of Europe with the fierceft zeal, were 
made inftruments for advancing it in that king- 
dom. 

Mary of Guife poffeffed the fame bold and The queen 
afpiring fpirit which diftinguifhed her family. But f^res^o'tb« 
in her it was foftened by the female charafter, Jind 
accompanied tvith great temper and addrefs. Hdt 
brothers, in order to attain the high objefts at 
t?hich they aimed, ventured upon fuch daring mea- 
fures as fuitcd their great courage. Her defigns 
upon the fupreme power were concealed with the 
utmoft cai^, and advanced by addrefs and refine- 
ments more natural to her fex. By a dexterous 
application of thofe talents, flie had acquired a 
confiderable influence on the councils of a nation, 
hitherto unacquainted with the government of wo- 
men ; and, without the fmalleft right to any fliarc 
in the adminiflration of affairs, hjid engrofled the 
chief direftion of them into her own hands. • But 
fhe did not long reft fatisfied with the enjoyment 
of this precarious power, which the ficklenefs of 
the regent, or the ambition of thofe who governed 
him, might fo eafily difturb j and fhe began to fet 
Z 2 on 
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B o o K QQ fQQj j^^^ intrigues, with a defigti of undennia. 
ing him, and of opening to herfelf a way to fucceed 
him in that high dignity. Her brothers entered 
warmly into this fcheme, and fupported it with atl 
their credit at the court of France. The French 
king willingly concurred in a meafure, by which 
he hoped to bring Scotland entirely under manage- 
ment, and, in any future broil with England, to 
turn it» whole force againft that kingdom. 

In order to arrive at the defired elevation, the 
queen dowager had only one of two ways to 
chufe ; either violently to wreft the power out of 
the hands of the regent, or to obtain it by his 
confent. Under a minority, and among a warlike 
an4 faftious people, the former was a very uncer- 
tain and dangerous experiment. The latter ap- 
peared to b$ no lefs impraSicable. To perfuade 
a man voluntarily to abdicate the fupreme power j 
to defcend to a level with thofe, above whom he 
was raifed ; and to be content with the fecond place 
where he hath held the firft, may well pafs for a 
wild and chimerical projeflt. This, however, the 
queen attempted ; and the prudence of the attempt 
was fufficiently juftified by its fuccefs. 

The regent's inconftancy and irrefolution, to- 
gether with the calamities which had befallen the 
kingdom under his adminiftration, raifed'^the pre- 
judices both of the nobles and of the people againft 
him, to a great height; and the queen fecretly 
fomented thefe with much induftry. All who 
wiihed for a change met with a gracious receptioa 
in her court, and their fpirit of difaffe£Uon was 
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nouriflied by fuch hopes and promifes, as in every 
age impofc on the credulity of the faftious. The 
favourers of the Reformation being the moft nu- refonneu! 
merous and fpreading body of the regent's ene- 
mies, (he applied to them with a particular atten- 
tfon; and the genflenefs of her difpofition, and 
feeming indifference to the religious points in dif- 
pute, made all her promifes of protedion and in- 
dulgence pafs upon theni for fincere. Finding fo 
great a part of the nation willing to fall in with her 
meafurfes, the queen fet out for France, under pre- o^* »55o. 
tence of vifitiilg her daughter, and took along 
with her thofe noblemen who poffefled the greateft 
power and credit among tbeir countrymen. Soft- 
ened by the pleafures of an elegant court, flattered 
by the civilities of the French king and the carefles 
of the houfe of Guife, and influenced by the fea- 
fonable diftribiition of a few favours, and the libe- 
ral promife of many more, they were brought to 
approve of all the queen's pretenfions, 
•- While flie advanced by thefe flow but fure 
fteps, the regent either did not fotefee the danger 
which threatened him, or negle^Sed to provide, 
againft it. The firft difcovery of the train which 
was laid, came from two of his own confidents, . 
Carnegie of Kinnaird, and Panter bifliop of Rofs, 
whom the queen had gained over to her intereft, 
and then employed as the moft proper inftrumetits 
for obtaining his confent. Ihe overture was made 
to him in the name of the French king, enforced 
by proper tbreatenings, in order to work upon his 
liatural timidity, and fweetened by every promife 
Z 3 thw 
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^ ^ P K that could reconcile him to a propofal fo difagrcc^ 
^.t^^^''^^ able. On the one hand, the confirmation of his 
French title, together with a confiderable penfion, 
the parliamentary acknowledgme^it of his right of 
fucceffion to the crown, and a public ratification 
of his candud during his regency, were offisred 
him. On the other hand, the difpleafure of the 
French king, the power and popularity of the 
queen dowager, the difafFedion of the nobles, with 
the; danger of an after-reckoning, were reprefented 
in the ftrongeft colours. 

It was not poffible to agree to a propofal fo ex- 
traordinary and unexpefted, without fome previous 
ilruggle ; and, had the archbifhop of St. Andrew's 
been prefent to fortify the irrefolute and pafiive 
fpirit of the regent, he, in all probability, would 
have rejefted it with difdain. Happily for the 
queen, the fagacity and ambition of that prelate 
could, at this time, be no obftruftion to her views. 
He was lying at the point of death, and ia bis ab« 
fence the influence of the queen's agerits on % 
flexible temper counterbalanced feveral of the 
ftrongeft paflions of the human mind, and obtained 
his confent tg^ voluntary furrender of the fupr^jm^ 
power. 

Dec. 1531. After gaining a point of fuch difficulty with fo 
much eafe, the queen returned into Scotland, in 
full expeftatiqn of taking imn^ediate pofft^ilion of 
her new dignity. But by. this time the archbifhop 
of St. Andrew's had recovered of that , diftempec, 
which the ignorance of the Scottifh phyfwans M 
pronounced to be inqurf^tlet This he owed to the 
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affiltance of the iamous Cardan, one of thofe irre- 
gular adventurers in philofophy, of whom Italy 
produced fo ^lany about this period, A bold ge- 
nius led him to fome ufeful difcoveries, which me- 
rit the efteem of a more difcerning age ; a wild 
imagination engaged him in thofe chimerical fci^ 
ences, which drew the admiration of his contenapo* 
raries. As a pretender to aftrology and magic, he *" 
was revered and confulted by all Europe ; as a 
proficient iti natural philofophy, he was but little 
Js:nown. The archbifliop, it is probable, confider* 
ed hini as a powerful magician, when he applied to 
him for relief ; but it was his knowledge as a phi* 
lofopher, which enabled him to cure his difeafe '. 

Together with his health, the archbifliop re- 
covered the entire government of the regent, and 
quickly perfuaded him to recal that difhonourablc 
promife; which he had been feduced by the arti- 
fices of the queen to grant. However great her 
furprife and indignation were, at this frefli inftamre 
pf his inconftancy, fhe was obliged to diffemble, 
that fhe might have leifure to renew her intrigues 
with all parties ; with the proteftants, whom ffae 
favoured and courted more than ever; with the 
pobles, 10 whom (he' rendered herfelf agreeable by 
various arts ; and with the regent himfelf, in order 
to gain whom, fhe employed every argument. But^^ 

. * Cardan hiniCelf was more defirous of being confidered as an 
a{lr(^oger than a philofopber j in his book D^ GenUurls^ we find 
a calculation of the archbifhop's nativity, from which he pretends 
both to have predifted his difeafe, and to have cfFefted his cure. 
He received from the archbifhop a reward of 1800 crowns! a 
great fum in that age. De mtafua^ p. 3 a. 
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whatever impreflions her emiiTartes might have 
made on the regent, it was no eafy matter to over^ 
reach or to intimidate the archbifhop. Under his ma* 
nagement, the negociations were fpun out to a great 
length, and his brother maintained his ftation with 
that addrefs and firmnefs, which its importance fo 
well merited. The univerfal defeftion of the nobility, 
the growing power of the proteftants, who all ad- 
hered to the queen dowager, the reiterated folicita- 
tions of the French king, and, above all, the in-^ 
terpofition of the young queen, who was now en- 
tering the twelfth- year of her age, and claimed 
a right of nominating whom ftie pleafed to be 
regent ", obliged him at laft to refign that high of- 
fice, which he had held many years. He. obtained, 
however, the fame advantageous terms for himfelf,* 
which had been formerly ftipulated. 

It was in the parliament which met on the tenth 
of April one thoufand five hundred and fifty-four, 
that the earl of Arran executed this extraordinary 
refignation ; and at the fame time Mary of Guife 
was raifed to that dignity, which had been fo long 
the obje£fc of her wifhes. Thus, with their own 
approbation, a woman and a ftranger was advanced 
to the fupreme authority over a fierce and tur- 
bulent people, who feldom fubmitted, without re^ 
luftance, to the 'legal and ancient government of 
their native monarchs. 

While the queen dowager of Scotland contri- 
buted fo much towards the progrefs of the Re- 
formation by the protedion which flie afforded it. 
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from motives of ambition, the Englifh queen, by ^ ^ ^ ^ 
her indifcreet zeal, filled the kingdom with perfons 
aftive in promoting the fame caufe. Mary afcend* 
ed the throne of England on the death of her bro- 
ther Edward, and foon after married Philip IL of 
Spain. To the perfecuting fpirit of the Romifti 
fuperftition, and the fiercenefs of that age, fhe 
added the private refentment of her own and of 
her mother's fuflFerings, witji which (he loaded the 
reformed religion ; and the peevifhncfs and feve- 
rity of her natural temper carried the acrimony of 
all thefe paffions to the utmoft extreme. The 
cruelty of her perfecution equalled the deeds of 
thofe tyrants who have been the greateft reproach 
to human nature. The bigotry , of her clergy 
could fcarce keep pace with the impetuofity of 
her zeal. Even the unrelenting Philip was ob- 
liged, oij fome occafions, to mitigate the rigour of 
her proceedings. Many among the mod eminent, 
reformers fuffered for the doftrines which they had 
taught ; others fled from the ftorm. To the greater 
part of thefe, Switzerland and Germany opened a 
lecure afylum j and not a few, out of choice or ne- 
ceflity, fled into Scotland. What they had feen 
and felt in England, did not abate the warmth and 
zeal of their indignation againft popery. 1 heir at- 
tacks were bolder and more fuccefsful than ever j 
and their doftrines made a rapid progrefs among 
all ranks of men. 

These doftrines, calculated to redify the* opi- 
nions, and to reform the manners, of mankind, 
had hitherto produced no other eflfefts j but they 
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foon began to operate with greater violence, an4 
proved the occafion, not only of fubverting tlie 
eftabliflied religion, but of (baking the throne and 
endangering the kingdom. The cawfes v^^hich fa- 
cai caufes ciHtated the introduflion of thefe new opinions into 
T^hldZ: Scotland, and wbicb diffeminated them fo faft 
wa«u that, through the nation, merit, on that account, a par- 
ticular and careful inquiry. The reformation is 
one of the greateft events in the hiflory of man" 
kind, and, in whatever point of light we view it, 13 
inftruftive and interefting. 

. The revival of learning in the fifteenth and fix- 
teenth centuries roufed the world from that le* 
thargy in which it had been funk for many ages. 
The human mind felt its own ftrength, broke the 
fetters of authority by which it had been fo long 
reftrained, and, venturing to move in a larger 
fphere, puflied its inquiries into every fubjed with 
^reat boldnefs and furprifing fuccefa. 

No fooner did mankind recover the capacity of 
cxercifing their reafon, than religiou was one of 
the firft objefts which drew their attention. Long 
before Luther publifhed his famous Thcfcs, which 
ihook the papal throne, fdence and philofophy 
had laid open to many of the Italians, the im* 
pofture and abfurdity of the eftabliflied fuperftitioiu 
That fubtlc and refined people, fatisfied with en- 
^ joying thofe difcoveries in fecrct, were little dif* 
pofed to affume the dangerous character of re- 
formers, and concluded the knowledge of truth to 
be the prerogative of the wife, while vulgar minds 
muft be overawed and governed by popular errors. 

But^ 
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Bxxtf animated with a more noble and difinter eftdl- 
zealy the German theologian boldly ereded the 
ilandard of truth, and upheld it with an unconquer- 
able intrepidity, which merits the admiratbn and 
gratitude of all fucceeding ages. 

The occaiion of Luther's being fir ft difgufted 
with the tenets of the Romifli church, and how, 
from a fmall rupture, the quarrel widened into an 
irreparable breach, i$ known to every .one who has 
been the leaft converfant in hiftory. From the 
heart of Germany his opinions fpread, with afto- 
nifliing rapidity, all over Europe ; and, wherever 
they came, endangered or overturned the ancient, 
but ill-founded fyftem. The vigilance and addrefs 
of the court of Rome, co-operating with the power 
and bigotry of the Auftrian family, fupprefled 
thefe notions on their firft appearance, in the 
fouthern kingdoms of Europe, But the fierce fpirit 
of the north, irritated by multiplied impofitionSt 
could neither be mollified by the fame arts, nor 
fubdued by the fame force ; and encouraged by 
fome princes from piety, and by others out of ava- 
rice, it eafily bore down the feeble oppofltioa of aa 
illiterate and immoral clergy. 

The fuperftition of popery feems to have grown 
to the moft extravagant height in thofe countries 
which are fituated towards the different extremitie$ 
of Europe. The vigour of imagination, and fenfi* 
bility of frame, peculiar to the inhabitants of fouth- 
ern climates, rendered them fufceptible of the 
deepeft impreffions of fuperftitious terror and cre« 
guilty. Ignorance and barbarity were no lefs fa- 
vourable 
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vourable to the progrefs of the fanie fpirit among 
the northern nations. They knew little, and were 
difpofed to believe every thing. The moft glaring 
absurdities did not fliock their grofs underftand- 
ings, and the moft improbable fiftions were re- 
ceived with implicit aflent and admiration. 

Accordingly, that form of popery which pre- 
vailed in Scotland was of the moft bigotted and 
illiberal kind. Thofe dodtrines which are moft 
apt to fliock the human underftanding, and thofe 
legends which fartheft exceed belief, were pro- 
pofed to the people without any attempt to pal- 
liate or difguife them J nor did they ever call, in 
queftion the reafonablenefs of the one, or the truth 
of the other. 

The power and wealth of the church kept pace 
with the progrefs of fuperftition ; for it is the na» 
ture of that fpirit to obferve no bounds in its re^ 
fpeft and liberality towards thofe whofe charafter^ 
it efteems facred. The Scottifh kings early de-^ 
monftrated Jiow much they were under its influ-' 
ence, by their vaft addition^ to the immunities and 
riches of the clergy. The profufe piety of David I. 
who acquired on that account the name of Saint, 
transferred almqft the whole crown lands, which 
were at that time of great extent, into the hands of 
ecclefiaftics. The example of that virtuous prince 
was imitated by his fucceffors. . The fpirit fpread 
among all orders of men, who daily loaded the 
priefthood with new poffeflions. The riches of the 
church all over Europe were exorbitant j but Scot^ 
lajid was one of thofe countries wherein they had 

fartheft 
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.fiurtheft exceeded the juft proportion. The Scottlfli 
clergy paid one half of every tax impofed on land ; 
and as there is no reafon to think that in that age 
thdy would be loaded with any unequal fhare of the 
burden, we ipay conclude that, by the time of the 
reforiaation, little lefs than one half of the national 
property had fallen into the hands of afociety,whicb 
is always acquiring, and can never lofe. 

The nature, too, of a confiderable part of their 
property extended the influence of the clergy. 
Many efl:ate$, throughout the kingdom, held of 
the church ; church lands were let in leafe at an 
eafy rent, and were poflefled by the younger fons 
and defcendants of the bed families "". The con- 
nexion between ytt/^r/(?r ?LXidivaJfal^ between land- 
lord and tenant, created dependencies, and gave rife 
to an union of great advantage to the church j and 
in eftimating the influence of the popi(h eccleiia& 
-tics over the nation, thefe, as well as the real 
amount of their revenues, muft be attended to^ and 
taken into the account. 

This extraordinary {hare in the national property 
was accompanied with proportionable weight in the 
fupreme council of the kingdom. At a time when 
the number of the temporal peers was extremely 
fmall, and when the lefler barons and reprefenta-* 
tives of boroughs feldom attended parliaments, the 
cccleCafl:ics formed a confiderable body there. It 
appears from the ancient rolls of parliament, and 
from the manner of chufing the lords of ar- 
ticles, that the proceedings of that high court muft 

■ Keith, S%u Not. Cb). 
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•^6* have been, in a great meafure, under their d»» 
reftion y. 

The reverence due to their facred charader, 
which wa^ often carried incredibly far, contributed 
not a little towards the growth of their power. 
The dignity, the titles, and precedence of thfe 
popifli clergy, are remarkable, both as caufcs and 
cflfefts of that dominion which they had acquired 
over the reft of mankind. They were regarded 
by the credulous laity as beings of a fuperior fpe- 
des; they were neither fubjeft to the fame laws, 
nor tried by the fame judges**. Every guard tTiat 
religion could fupply, was placed around their 
power, their poflfeffions, and their perfons ; and en*- 
dcfavours were ufed, not without fuccefs, to repre* 
&m them all as equally facred. >r 

The reputation for learning, which, however 
ificonfiderable, was wholly engrofled by the clergy, 
added to the reverence whigh tbey derived from 
religion. The principles of found philofophy, and 
of a juft tafte, were altogether unknown ; in place 
of thefe were fubftituted ihidies barbarous and 

y Spotf. Hift. of the Church of Scotland, 449. 
" How far this claim of the clergy to exemption from la)r 
jttrlfdidioff extended, appears from a remarkable trttnfft^toa 
in the piiitament held in 1546. When that cotirt wais pra« 
ceeding to the forfeiture of the murderers of Cardinal Beatoun, 
aod were about to iaclude a priefl, who was one of the affaffinsy 
" in the general fentence of condemnation, odious as the crime was 
to eccleltaftics, a delegate appeared in name of the clerical 
courts^ and nfiedged or claimed exemptiotl of him from the 
judgment of parliatneBt^ a$ a fpintual man* This claim waft 
fuftained ; and his name is not infertcd in the a6l of forfeiture. 
Epift. Reg. Scot. H» 350, 361. 

unin- 
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timiiftniSfve ; but as the •ecclefiaftk& alone were 
converfaat in thern^ this procured them efleem; 
and a very flender portion of knowledge drew the 
admiration of rude ages, which knew little. Wair 
was the fole profeilion of the nobles, and hunting 
their chief amufement; they divided their time 
between thefe : unacquainted with the arts, and 
unimproved by fcience, they difdained any em- 
ployment foreign from military affairs, or which 
required rather penetration and addrefs, than bo- 
dily vigour. Wherever the former were neceffary, 
the clergy were entrufted; becaufe they alone 
were properly qualified for the truft, Almoft all 
the high offices in civil government devolved, on 
this account, into their hands. The lord chancel- 
lor was t\m filft fubjed in the kingdom, both in 
dignity and in power. From the earliefl: ages of 
the monarchy, to the death of cardinal Beatoun^ 
fifty-four perfons had held that high office ; and of 
thefe forty-three had been ecclefiaftics *. The 
lords of feffion were fupreme judges in all matters 
of civil right ; and, by its original conftitution, the, 
prefident and one half of the fenators in this court 
Were churchmen. 

To all this we may add, that the clergy being 
feparated from the reft of mankind by the law of 
celibacy, and undiftraded by thofe cares, and un- 
incumbered with thofe burdens, which occupy and 
opprefs other men, the intereft of their order be- 
came their only objed, and they .were at full leifure 
to purfue it. 

• Crawf. Offic. of States 
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Thb nature of their funftion gave them accdS 
to all perfons, and at all feafons. They could em- 
ploy ^11 the motives of fear and of hope^ of terrofr 
and of tonfolation, whidh operate mofl powerfully 
on the human mind* They haunted the weak 
arid the credulous; they befieged the beds of^the 
fick and of the dying ; they fuffered few to go out 
of the world without leaving marks of their libera- 
lity to the church, and taught them to compound 
with the Almighty for their fins, bybeftow- 
ing riches upon thofe who called themfelves his 
fervants. 

When their o^vn induftryj or the fuperftition of 
mankind, failed of producing this effeft, the eccle* 
fiaftics had influence enough to call in the aid of 
law. When a perfon died intejlate^ tht difpofal of 
his effefts was vefted in the bifhop of the diocefej 
after paying his funeral charges and debts, and dit 
tributing among his kindred the fums to which 
they were refpeaively entitled ; it being prefumed 
that no Chriftian would have chofen to leave the 
world without deftining fome part of his fubftance 
to pious ufes ^. As men are apt to truft to the 
continuance of life with a fond confidence, and 
childiflily fhun every thing that forces them to 
think of their mortality,, many die without fettling 
their affairs by will; and the right of adminiftra- 
tion in that event, acquired by the clergy, muft 
have proved a confiderable fource both of wealth 
and of power to the church. 

* Eflays on Brit. Antiq. 174, Annals of Scotland, by Sir 
David Dalrymple, voL i. Append. No. ii« 

At 
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At the fame time^ no matrimc^uai 6r tffia- 
mentary caufe could be tried but in the fpiritual 
courts^ and by laws which the clergy themfelv^ had 
framed. The penalty, too, by which the dedflom 
of thefe courts were enforced, added to thdr author 
rity. A fentence of excommunication wa& no le& 
formidable than a fentence of outlawry. It way 
pronounced on many occafipns, and againft vaiwti$ 
crimes: and, beddes excluding thofe, upcm^whom 
it fell, from Chrillian privileges, it deprived them 
of all their rights as men, or as citizens ; ^d the 
aid of the fe&ular power concurred with the fupc^ 
ilition of mankind, in rendering the thunders of the 
church no lefe deftruftive than terrible. 

To thefe general caufes may be attributed the 
immenfe growth both of the wealth and ppwer of 
the popifii church ; and, without enteringio^o any 
more minute detail, this may ferve to difcoyer tho 
foundations on which a itrudure fo flupendous 
was creded. 

But though the laity had contributed, by their 
own fuperftition and profufenefs, to raife the clergy 
•from poverty and obfcurity to riches and ,emi« 
ncnce, they. began, by degrees, to feel and tp mur- 
mur at their encroachments. No wonder haughty 
and mattial barons Ihould view the power and pof- 
feffioAs of the church with .^vy; and rqgardthe 
iazy. asid ina£iive ^hairader of churchmen with the 
utmoftwritempt j while, at the feme time, the in- 
decent and feentious lives 6f the clergy gave great 
andjuft ^offenge to the people, and confid(;rably 
abated |h^ ivewriatU^c.whidi ; Ae)fciwere accuftomcd 
to yield to that order -of men. 
^ ^ifoL. !• A a Immsnsb 
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tuUEKsi, veahhy extreme indolepce, grofs igncK 
rance^andyabove adl^the fevere injunfiioii of cefibacyv 
had concurred to intriduce this corruption of fDo>- 
rals among many of the ckrgy, who, prefumiBg 
too much upon the fid)miffion of the people, were 
at no pains other to conceal or to difguife thdr 
own vices. According to the accounts of the re- 
formers, cohfimed by feveral popifh writers, the 
moft open and feandalous dtflblutends of manners 
prerailed am<Hig the Scottift clergy ^ Cardinal 
Beatoun^ with the fame publk pomp which is due 
to a legitimate child, celebrated the marriage of his 
natural daughter with the earl of Crawford's fon"^; 
and, if we may believe Knox, he publicly continued 
to the end of his days a criminal correfpondoice 
with her mother, who was a woman of rank. The 
other prelates feem not to have been more regular 
and exempbry than their primate ''• 

"^ Winzet. ap. Keithy Append. 202. 205. Lefiey de.Reb. 
Geft. Scou 232. , 

* The marriage articles, fubfcribed with his own hand, 
m whicli he calb her my daughter, are (lilt extant. Keitb, 
p. 4a. 

, * A remarkable proof of the diflolute manoerB of the 
clergy is found in the public records. A greater number of 
letters of legitlmatton was granted during the firft thirty^ycars 
after the Reformation, than during the whole period that 
katdapfed fince'that time* Thefc were obtained by the fans 
of the popifh clergy. The ecdefiaftics, who were aOowjsd to 
retain their benefices, alienated them to their children ; who, 
when they acquired wealth, were defirous that the ilain of 
illegitimacy might no longer remain upon their families. In 
Kei^'i Catalogue of the Scot^Jb Bt/bofii, we find feveral iA- 
ftances of fuch alienations of church lasdsy by the popifli 
incumbents to their natural children. 

Mjek 
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Men of focfa characters ought, in reafon^ to have 
been alarmed at the firil clamours raifed againfl: 
their own morals, and the>tfodrines of the church, 
by the proteftant preachers ; but the popiflx eccle- 
fiaftics, either out of pride or ignorance, negle£led 
the proper methods for filencing them. Inftead 
of reforming their livesj- or difguifing their vices^ 
they affeded to defpife the cenfures of •the people. 
While the reformers, by their mortifications and 
aufterities, endeavoured to refemble the firil pro** 
pagators of Chriftianity, the popifli clergy were 
compared to, all thofe perfons who are mod in* 
farapus Jn hiftory for the enormity and fcandal of 
their crimes., n 

Ok 'the other hand, inftead of mitigating the 
rigour, pr colouring over the abfurdity of the 
eftabliihed dodrines ; inftead of attempting to 
found them upon fcripture, or to reconcile them 
to reafon ; they left them without any other fup- 
port or recommendation, than the authority of the 
church, and the decrees of councils. The fables 
concerning purgatory, the virtues of pilgrimag^^ 
and the merits of the faints, were the topics on 
which they infifted in their difcourfes to thfi 
people ; and the duty of preaching being left wholly 
to monks of the loweft and moft illiterate orders, 
their compoiitionfr were ftill more wretched and 
-contettiptible, than the fubjefts on which they in- 
fifted. While the reformers were attended by 
crowded . and admiring audiences, the popifh 
preachers, were either univerlally deferted, or lift* 
ened to with fcom. 

A a 2 Thb 
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The only device which they employed in order 
to recover their declining reputation, or to confirm 
the wavering faith of the people, was equally im- 
prudent and unfuccefsful. As many dodrines of 
their church had derived their credit at firft from 
the authority of falfe miracles, they now endea- 
voured to call in thefe to their aid K But fuch lying 
wonders, as were beheld with unfufpicious admi- 
ration, or heard with implicit faith, in times of 
darknefs and of ignorance, met with a very differ- 
ent reception in a more enlightened period* The 
vigilance of the reformers detected thefe impoftures, 
and expofcd not only them, but the caufe which 
needed the aid of fuch artifices, to ridicule. 

As the popifli ecclefiaftics became more" and 
more the objefts of hatred and of contempt, the 
difcourfes of the reformers were liftened to as fo 
many calls to liberty j and, befides the pious In- 
digiiation which they excited againft thofe corrupt 
doftrines which had perverted the nature of true 
Chriftianity; befides the zeal which they infpired 
for the knowledge of truth and the purity of reli- 
gion; they gave rife alfo, among the Scottifh 
nobles, to other views and paffions. They hoped 
to Ihake off the yoke of ecclefiaftical domimon, 
which they had long felt to be oppreffive, and 
which they now difcovered to be unchriftian* They 
expeded to recover poflefEon of the church reve- 
nues, which they were now taught to confideras 
alienations made by their anceftors, with a profo- 
fion :no lefs undifcerning than i^bounded. They 

f Spotftyood, 69. 

flattered 
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flattered themfdves, that a check would be given 
to the pride and luxury of the clergy, who would 
be obliged, henceforward, to confine themfelves 
within the fphere peculiar to thdr facred charafter* 
An avetfion from the eftablilhed church, which 
flowed from fo many concurring caufes, which was 
raifed by confiderations of religion, heightened by 
motives of policy, and inftigated by profpefts of 
private advantage, fpread faft through the nation, 
and excited a fpirit, that burft out, at laft, with 
irrefiftible violence. 

Religious confiderations alone were fufEcienJt 
to have roufed this fpirit. The points in contro- 
verfy with the church of Rome were of fo much 
importance to the happinefs of mankind, and fo 
effential to Chriftianity, that they merited all the 
zeal with which the reformers contended in order 
to eftablifli them. But the Reformation having 
been reprefented as the efFed of fome wild and 
enthufiaftic frenzy in the human mind, this attempt 
to account for the eagemefs and zeal with which 
our anceftors embraced and propagated the pro- 
teftant doftrines, by taking a view of the political 
motives alone which influenced them, and by (hew- 
ing how naturally thefe prompted them to aft with . 
fo much ardour, will not, perhaps, be deemed an 
unneceflary digreflion. We now return to the 
courfe of the hiftory. 

The queen's elevation to the office of regent 1554. 

feemis to have tranfported her, at firft, beyond the regem^b^" 

known prudence and moderation of her charaftcr. ^i'n'ftrattoa 

She began her adminiftration, by conferring upon *>'^ ^""^^ 

A a 2 foreigners meaiures. 
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fordgnf rs fevcral offices of trufl: arid of dignity ; i 
ftep which, both from the inability of ftrangers t6 

'^^ difcharge thefe offices with propriety, and firom 
the envy whifch their preferment excites among 
the natives, is never attended with good Gonfc* 
quences. Vilmort was made comptroller, and 
entrufted with the management of the public re- 
venues; Bonot was appointed governor of Orkney ; 

^ and Rubay honoured with the cuftody of the great 

feal, and the title of vice-chancellor ^ It was with" 
the higheft indignation, that the Scots beheld 
officea of the greateft eminence and authority dealt 
out among ftrangers **. By thefe promotions they 
conceived the queen to have offisred an infult both 
to their underftandings and to their courage ; to 
the former, by fuppofing them unfit for thofe fta- 
tions which their ;mceftors had filled with fo much 
dignity ; to the latter, by imagining that they were 
tame enough not to complain of an affront, which, 
in np former age, would have been tolerated with 
impunity. 

Whii>e their minds were in this difpofition, an 
incident happened which inflamed their averfion 
from French councils to the higheft degree, JIver 
fmce the famous conteft between the holies of 
Valois and Plantagenet, the French had been ac; 
cuftomed to embarrafk the Englifb, and to divide 

« Lcfley dc Jlcb. G«;ft, Scot. 189. 

^ The refentmcnt of the nation againft the French mfe lo 
fuch an height, that an a£i oF parliament was pafTed on por- 
pofc to reftrain or moderate it. Pari. 6 Q^Mary, c. 60. 

their 
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^dr {trength by the fudden and Sbnmdable incur- 
fions of tkeir allieB, the Scots. But, as thefe 
inroads were feldom attended with any real advan- '^h* 
tage to Scotland, 2Uid expofed it to the dangerous . 
r^entDient of a powerfu) neighbour, the Scots 
began to grow lefs tradable than formerly, and 
fcrupled any longer to ferve an ambitious ally at 
the price of their own quiet and fecurity. The 
change, too, which was daily introducing in the 
art of war, rendered the affiitance of the Scottifii «^ 
forces of lefe importance to the French monarch. 
For thefe reafons, Henry having refolved upon a 
war with Philip IL and fo'refeeing that the queen 
of England would take part in her hufband^s quar- 
rel, was extremely folicitous to fecure in Scotland 
the affiftance oi fome troops, which would be miore 
at his command than an undifciplined army, led by 
chieftains who were almoft: independent. In pro- 
iecution of this defign, but under pretence of re- 
lieving the nobles from the expence and danger of 
defending the borders, the queen regent propofcd, 
in parliament, to regifter the value of lands through- 
out the kingdom, to impofe on them a fmall tax, 
and to apply that revenue towards maintaining a 
body of regular troops in conftant pay. A fixed 
tax upon land, which the growing expence of go- 
vernment hath introduced into almoft every part of 
Europe, was unknown at that time, and feemed 
altogether inconfiftent with the genius of feudal 
policy. Nothing could be more fhocking to a ge- 
nerous and brave nobility, than the entrufting to 
mercenary hands the d^ence of thofe territories 
A a 4 which 
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BOOR ^ijicb had' been acquired^ or prefervcd, by.tte 
^sgff-^v^ blood of thdr anccftors. They recdved this pn>» 
^355. poi^ ^ith the utmofl: diflalisfaaioD. About threo 
hundred of the lefler barons rqiaired in a body to 
the queen regent, and reprafented tbdr feo& of. the 
intended innovation, ivith that manly and deter« 
mined boldnefs vfhkh is natural to a free people in 
a martial age. Alarmed at a> remonftranoe deli-* 
vered in (q firm a tome, . and fupported by fuch 
formidably UUmbers, the queen prude;itly aban- 
doned a fcheme, which ihe found to be umverfally 
odious. As the queen herfelf .was known perfe&ly 
tp. underftand the circumftances and temper of the 
nation, this mes^fure was imputed wholly to the 
fuggeftions of her foreign counfeUcMrs; and the 
Scots were re^dy to prpceed to the moll violent 
extremities againiit them. 
Attempts to The French, inftead of extinguifliing, added 
klSgdom in ^"^^ ^^ ^^^ flame.. They bad npw commenced hof- 
HZ^'^^ tilities agjdnft Spain, and Philip bad prevailed on 
the queen of England to reinforce his army with 
a confiderable body of h^ tjroopsk In order to 
deprive him of this aid, Henry had recourfe, as 
he projeded, to the Scots; and attempted to e& 
cite them to invade England. But, as Scotland 
had nothing to dread from a prtnpefs of Mary's 
charader, who, far from any ambitious fcheme 
of difturbing her neighbours, was whoUy occupied 
in endeavouring to reclaim her heretical fubje^ ; 
the nobles, who were aflembled by the quisea 
regent at Newbattle, liflmed to the foUbitations^ of 
(he French mopa^ch with, extveme coldnds, and 

prudently 
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prudmtty declined engaging the kingdom in an 
CTiterprife. fo dangerous and unneceffary. What 
file could not obtain by perfuafion, the queen re* 
gent brought about' by a ftratagem. Notwith* 
ftanding the peace which fubfifted between the two 
kingdoms, (he commanded her French foldiers to 
rebuild a ftnall fort near Berwick, which was ap- 
pointed, by the laft treaty, to be rafed. The 
garrifon of Berwick fallied out ; interrupted the 
work; and ravaged tlie adjacent country. Thi$ 
infult roufed the fiery fpirit of the Scots, and their 
promptnefs to revenge the leaft appearance of na- 
tional injury, diffipatcd, in a moment, the wife and 
pacific refolurions which they had fo lately formed* 
War was determined, and orders inftantly given 
for raifing a numerous army. But before their 
forces could affemble, the ardour of their in- 
dignation had time to cool, and the Englifh 
having difcovered no intention to pufli the war 
with vigour, the nobles refumed their pacific 
fyftem, and refolved to ftand altogether upon the 
defaifive. They marched to the banks of the '55^ 
Tweed, they prevented the incurfions of the 
enemy j and having ione what they thought fuflC- 
cient for the fafety and honour of their country, 
the queen could not induce them, either by her 
eiitreaties or her artifices, to advance another ftep. 

While the Scots perfifted in 'their inadivity, 
P^Oyfel, the commander of the French troops, 
3who poflefied entirely the confidence of the queen 
regent, endeavoured, with her connivance, to en- 
gage the two ^nations iij Jioftrfities,, Contrary to . 

tb? 
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BOOK the orders of the Scotrilh gena-al, he inarched over 
w^-^ the Tweed with his own foldiers, and invefted Werfc 
'5^^ caftle, a garrifon of the Englifli. The Scots, in- 
ftead of feconding his attempt, were enraged at hk 
prefumption. The queen's partiality towards France 
had 4ong been fufpeded ; but it was now vifible 
that {he wantonly facrificed the peace and fafety of 
Scotland to the intereil of that ambitious and 
affuming ally. Urider the feudal governments, it 
was in camps that fubje£ts were accuftomed to ad- 
drefs the boldeft remonftrances to their fovereigns. 
While arms were in their hands, they felt their own 
(Irength ; and at that time all their reprefentations 
of grievances carried the authority of commands. 
On this occafion, the refentment of the ^nobles 
broke out with fuch violence, that the queai, per- 
ceiving all attempts to engage them in afbkm to 
be vain, abruptly difmiffed her army, and retired 
with the mmofl: ihame and difguft ; having dif* 
covered the impotence of her own authority, vnih* 
out eSed:ing any thing which could be of advan- 
tage to France*. 

It is ob£ervabIe, that &is firft inftanoe of con* 
tempt for the regent's authority can, in no degree, 
be irnputed to the influence of the new^ opinions in 
religion. As the queen-s preten£ons to the re- 
gency had been principally fupported by thofe who 
favoured the Reformation, and as flie ftiU needed 
them for a counterpoife to the archbifliop of St; 
Andrew's, and the partifans of the hdufeofHaf 

f 5trype*s Mcmor. iii. Append. 5174. h^jyigp. 
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fniltoil; file continued to treat them with great boor 
teCpe&iy and admitted them to no inconfidei^ble t^,^-^ 
flare in her favour and confidence. Kirkaldy of ^^^^* 
Grange, and the other furviving confpirators againft 
cardinal Beatoun, were, about this time, recalled 
by her from banifliment; and, through her, con* 
nivance, the proteftant |)reachers enjoyed an inter- 
rzl of tranquillity, which .was of great advantage 
to their caufe. Soothed by thefe inftances of the 
queen's nsoderation and humanity, the proteftants 
kft to others the office of renKiaftrating ; and the, 
leaders ef the oppofite fedions let them the firft 
fsdmtpie of difputing the will of their fovereign. 

As. the 4;iueen i^ent'felt how . limited and preca- Thequcen's 
nous her aulliority waiis, while it depended on the wuhihe 
poife. of ttefe contrary factions, Ihe endeavoured to *^*"^^°' 
eftablifiiit cm a broader and more fecure foundation, 
byihaftening the conclufion of her daughter's mar- 
ridge wiA the dauphin. Aitiiable as tl^ queen of 
Scots then was, in the bloom of youth, and confi-* 
deirabk as the territories, were, which fhe would 
have added to the French monarchy j reafons were 
not wanting to diffuade Henry from completing his 
fkjft |>lan of marrying her to bis ion. The con* 
ftabk Mp^ntmorency had employed all his intereft 
to:def(^t an^ alliance which relieved fo much luftre 
on the princes of Lorrain. He had reprefented 
the impoflibility of maintaining order and tran. 
quillity among a turbulent people, during the ab- 
fehce of their fovereign ; and for that reafon had 
advifed Henry to beftow the young queen upon one 
of the. princes of the blood, who, by refiding in . 

Scotland, 
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Scotland, might prcferve that kingdom an ufeful 
ally to France, which, by a nearer union to the 
^^^^' crown, would become a mutinous and ungovern- 
able province^. But at this time the conllable was 
a prifoner in the hands of the Spaniards ; the princes 
of Lorrain were at the height of their power ; and 
their influence, feconded by the charms of the 
young queen, triumphed' over the prudent, but 
cjivious, remonftrances of their rival, 
^!^ '^ The French king accordingly applied to the 

farliament of Scotland, which appointed eight of 
its members^ to reprefent the whole body of the 
nation, at the marriage of tb^ queen. Among the 
perfons on whom the public choice conferred this 
honourable charaSer, were fonie of the moft 
avowed and .zealous advocates for the Reformation; 
by which may be eftimated the degree of refpeS 
and populs^rity which that party had now attained 
in the kingdom. The inftrudions of the parlia- 
ment to thofe commiflioners ftill remain "*, and do 
honour to the wifdom and integrity of that affem- 
bly. At th« fame time that they manifefted, with 
refpcft to the articles of marriage, a laudable con- 
cern for the dignity and intereft of their fovereign, 
they employe4, every precaution which prudence 
could dilate, for preferving the liberty and inde^ 

^ Mcly. Mem. 15. "* 

* Viz. The archbifbop of Ghfgow, the bifhop of Rofs, 
the bifliop of Orkney, the carls of Rothes and Caffils, lord 
Fleming, lord Seton, the prior of St. Andrew's, and Joha 
Brflcjnc of Dun. 
f JCeith, Appends I3« 
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pendence of the nation, and for fecuring die fuG- 
ceflion of the crown in the houfc of Hamilton. 

With regard to each of thefe, the Scots ob- Ar'ificL'of 
tained whatever fatisfaftion their fear or jealoufy |»»c Fiencis 
could demand. The young queen, the dauphm, nage treaty. 
and the king of France, ratified every article with 
the mod folemn oaths, and confirmed them by 
deeds in form under their hands and feals. But on 
the part of France, all this was one continued 
fcene of fludied and elaborate deceit. Previous 
'to thefe public tranfafbions with the Scottifh depu- 
ties, Mary had been perfuaded to fubfcribe pri- 
vately three deeds, equally unjuft and invalid ; by 
which, failing the heirs of her own body, flie con- 
ferred the kingdom of Scotland, with whatever 
inheritance or fucceillon might accrue to it, in free 
gift upon the crown of France, declaring all pro- 
mifes to the contrary, which the neceffity of -her 
affairs, and the felicitations of her fubje£^$, had 
extorted, or might extort from her, to be void 
and of no obligation". As it gives us a proper 
idea of the charaftcr of the French court under 
Henry II. we may obferve that the king himfelf, 
the keeper of the great feals, the duke of -Guife, and 
the cardinal of Lorrain, were the perfons .engaged 
in conducing this perfidious and diihonourable 
projeft. The queen of Scots -was the only :innO'- 
cent ador in that fcene of iniquity. Her youth, 
her inexperience, her education in a foreign coun- 
try, and her deference to the will of her uncles, 
muft go far towards vindicating her, in the judg- 

* Corps Diplomat, torn. v. 21. Keith, 73. 
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jnent of every impartial perfon, from aay Iniptt* 
tation of blame oa that account* 

This grant, by which Mary beftowed the in- 
heritance of her kingdom upon ftrangers, was con* 
cealed with the utmoft care from her fubje£b. 
They feem, however, not to have been unac- 
quainted with the intention of the French to over- 
turn the fettlement of the fucceffion in favour of 
the duke of Chateiherault. The zeal with which 
the archbiihop of St Andrew^s qspofed ati the 
meafures of the queen regent, evidently proceeded 
from the fears and fufpicions of that prudent pre- 
late on this head^ 
Apni 14, jjjg marriage, however, was celebrated with 
great pomp; and the French, who had hitherto 
aflfeded to draw a veil over their defigns upon 
Scotland, began now to unfold their intentions 
without any difguife* In the treaty of marriage, 
the deputies had agreed that the dauphin .(hould 
affume the name of King of Scotland, This they 
confidered only as an honorary title ; but the 
French laboured to annex to it fome folid privi- 
leges and power. They infifted that the dauphin's 
title (hould be publicly recognifed ; that the Cr^iwn 
Matrimonial ihould be conferred upon him 4 and 
that all the rights pertaining to the hufband of a 
queen ihould be veiled in his perfon. By the laws 

*" About this time the French feem to have had Ibme de« 
fign of reviving the earl of Lennox's pretentions to the fuc- 
ceifion, in order to intimidate and alarm the duke of Qh^; 
telherault* Haynes, 2ij. 219. Forbes's CoIIc^^. vol. i* 
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of :Scodand, a fctSon who married an heirefs, kept 
poiTei&on of her ellate during his own life, if he 
happened to (nrvWe her and the children born of ^5^^* 
the marriage ^ This was called the courtefy of 
Scotland. The French aimed at applying this rwle, 
which takes place in private inheritances^ to the 
fucceffion of the kingdom ; and that feems to be 
implied in their demand of the Crown Matrimoniat^ 
a phrafe peculiar to the Scotti{h hiftorians, and 
which they have negleded to explain ^* As the 
French had reafon to exped difficulties in carrying 
through this meafure, they began with founding 
the deputies who were then at Paris. The Englilh, 
in the marriage-articles between their queen and 
Philip of Spain, had fet an example to the age, of 
that prudent jealoufy and referve with which a 
foreigner fhouid be admitted fo near the throne. 
Full of the iame ideas, the Scottiih deputies had, in 

^ Reg. Mag. lib.ii. 58, 

^ As far as 1 can judge, the hufl)and of the queen^ by the 
grant of the Crown Matrimontal, acquired a right to afTume 
the title of king» to have his name damped upon the cur- 
rent coin, and to fign all public inftruments together with 
the queen. In confequence of this, the fubjeds took an oath 
of fidelity to him. Keith^ Append. 20. His authority be* 
came, in fome meafure, co-ordinate with that of the queen ; 
and without his concurrence, manifefted by iigning his name, 
no public deed feems to have been confidered as valid.. By the 
oath of fidelity of the Scottifh commiffioners to the dauphin, 
it is evident that, in their opinion, the rights belonging to the 
Crown Matrimonial fubfifted only during the continuance of 
the marriage. Keith, Append. 20. But the confpiratorg 
agatnft Rizio bound themfelves to procure a grant of the 
Crown Matrimonial to Damley, during all the days of his life. 
Keith) Append. 120. Good.i. 227. 
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their oath of alkgiaace to the €lap{)hin, e&preflfed 
themfelves with remarkable caution '• Thdr aafwer 
was in the fame fpirit, rcfpeftful, but firm ; and 
difcovcred a fixed refolution of confenting to no- 
thing that tended to introduce any alteration in the 
order of fucceffion to the crown. 

Four of the deputies * hs^ppening to die before 
they returned into Scotland, this accident was 
tmiverfally imputed to the effefts of poifon, whiok 
was fuppofed to have been given them by the 
cmiffaries of the houfe of Guife. The hiftorians 
of all nations difcover an amazing credulity with 
refpeft to rumours of this kind, which are To well 
calculated to pleafe the malignity of fome men, 
and to gratify the love of the marvellous which is 
fiatural to all, that in every age they have been fwal- 
lowed without examination, ^and believed contrary 
to reafon* No wonder the Scots fliouU eafily 
give credit to a fufpicion, which recdved fuch 
ftrong colours of probability, both from their own 
refentment, and from the known charafter of the 
princes of Lorrain, fo little fcrupulous about the 
juftice of the ends which they purfued, or of the 
means which they employed- For the honqur of 
human mature, ?howevei', it muft be obferved, that 
as we can difcover no motive which could induce 
any man to perpetrate fuch a crime, fo there ap- 
pears no evidence to prove that it was comnjiitfid. 
But the Scots of that age, influenced by national 

' Keith, Append. 20. 

• The bi&op of Orkney, the cgrl of Rot-hes, the earl of 
Caffil8> and lord Fleming. 

5 animofities 
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Steittiofities and prejutficcs, were incapable of examin- ^ ^ j^ ^ 
kig the^circumftancfes of the cafe with calmnefe, or v^-^-v-^*' 
of judgiflg concerning thenr with candour. AH '^^^' 
parlies agreed in believing the French to have beett 
guilty of this deteftable aftion ; and it is obvious 
how much this tended to increafe the averfion for 
them; which was growing among all ranks of men* 
■ NoTWiTH^TANDmo the cold reception which thcre^^nt 
their j^ropofal concerning the Crcwn Matrimonial FhTpl^u!? 
Ifiet with from the Scottish deputies, the French '"*°'5^ 

*^ ' grant it. 

ventured to move it in parliament* The partifans Nov. %^, 
of thehdufe of Hamilton, fufpicious of their de- 
figns upon the fucceflion, oppofed it with great 
Keal* But a party, which the feeble and unfteady 
conduft of their leader had brought under much 
dMreputation, was little able to withftand the influx 
cnce of France, and the addrefs of the queen regent^ 
feconded j on this occafion^ by all the numerous 
adherents of the Reformation. Befides,^ that artful 
prihcdfs drefied our thfe Frenth: dtmandr in a left 
ofienffive garB, and threw ih^fb many Binitatiom^ 
ajt'ftemed to render tfiem of ftnaft confequencet 
TBcfecWicr deceived the Scotsi orrfemoved theif' 
icragtes'; and in compliance tti the queen; Aey 
paflat an' »a> conferring the Crown Matrimoniat 
Oft tfie- dkuphln 5 and^ with the fbndefl: credulity, 
tmftcd^ tu the fTai^ fecuriiy of words and ftamtes, 
agwtitthe dangerous^ encroachments of power V 

' V : Th» 

^ The z& oF parliament is worded with the utmoft- carc« 
with a view to guard againft any breach of the order of (uo 
cdfioii. But the duke, not relying on thir alone^ entered a 

V6U I. B b folema 
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Th£ concurrence of the proteftants with this 
queen regent, in promoting a meafure {o accept- 
Contmuis ^^^^ ^^. France, while the popifh clergy, under the 
to court ihe influence of the archbifhop of St^ Andrew's, op- 
pofed it with fo much violence ", is one of thofe 
fingular circumftances in the conduct of parties, for 
which this period is fo remarkable. It may be 
afcribed, in fome degree,, to the dexterous manage* 
ment of the queen, but chiefly to the moderation 
of thofe who favoured the Reformation. The pro- 
tellants were by this time almofl equal to the ca- 
tholics, both in power and in number ; and, con- 
"" fcious of th^ir own {Irength, they fubmitted with im- 
patience to that tyrannical authority with which the 
' ancient laws armed the ecclefiaftic$ againft them.. 
They loiiged to be excused from this oppreflive 
jurifdiftion, and publicly to enjoy the liberty of 
profeffing thofe opinions, and of exercifmg that 
' worflup, which fo great a part of the nation deemed 
•to be founded in truth, and to jbe acceptable to the 
Deity. This indulgence, to which the whole weight 
of prieftly authority was oppofed, there we?e only 
two ways bf obtaining. Either violence muft ex- 
, tort it from the reludant hand of their foyerdgn, 
or by prudent, compliances they might exped it 
from her favour or her gratitude. The former \% 

fokmn proteftation to fecure his own right. Keitb# 76. It 
is plain that he fufpeded the French of having fome inten* 
tion to fet afide his right of fucccffion; and indeed, if thef 
bad no defign of that kind» the cagemefs with which (bey 
ui^ed their demand was childiib. 
*; Mclv. 47. 

an 
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ah eipedient for the redrefs of grieVartcea, to which ^ ^^^ ^ 
no nation has recourfe fuddenly j and ftibjefts feU v-*^-*^; 
dom venture upon refiftance, which is their^ laft *^^^* 
remedy^ but in cafes of extreme neceffity. On 
this occafion the reformers wifely held the oppofite 
courfe, and by their leeal in forwarding the Queen's 
defigns, they hoped to nlerit her proteftion. This 
difpofition the ^ucen encouraged to the utmoft, 
and amufed them fo artfully with many promifes, 
and fome conceffions, that, by their affiftance, fhe 
furmounted in parliament the force of a national 
and laudable jcaloufy, which would otherwife have 
fwayed with the greater number. 

Another circiimftance contributed fomewhat 
to acquire the regent fuch confiderable influence in 
this parliament* In Scotland, all the biihoprics, 
and thofe abbeys which conferred a title to a 
feat in parliament, were in ^he gift of the crown \ 
From the time of her acceflion to the regency, the 
queen had kept in her own hands almoft all thofe 
which became vacant, except fuch as were, to rfw 
great difguftof the nation, beftowed upon foreigners. 
Among thefe, her brother the cardinal of Lorrain 
had obtained the abbeys of Kelfo and Melrofs, two 
of the moft wealthy foundations in the kingdom ^ 
By this conduct, (he thinned the ecclefiaftical bench', 
which was entirely under the influence of the arch- 
bifhop of Sti Andrew's, and which, by its numbers 
and authority, ufually had great weight in the houfe> 

» Sec Book. !• ' Lefly, 202. 

* It appears from the roUs of this parliament, which Leil/ 
calla a very full one, that only feven bifliops and fixteea abbots 
were prcfent, 
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^^iL ^ ^^ ^ ^^ render any oppofition It could give at that 
v*^^---^ time of little confequence. 
^^^ * Th£ earl of Argyll, and James Stewart prior of 

St. Andrew's, one the men powerful, and the other 
the moft popular leader of the proteftants, were 
iippointed to carry the crown and other enfigns of 
royalty to the dauphin. But from this they were 
diverted by the part they were called to a6t in a 
mure interefting fcene, which now begins to open. 
Elizabeth Before we turn towards this, it is neceffary.to 

ihc crown obfervc, that on the feventeenth of November, 
of England. ^^^ thoufaud fivc hundred and fifty-eight, Mary 
of England finiflied her (hort and inglorious reign. 
Her fitter Elizabeth took poffeiEoh of the throne 
without oppofition; and the proteftant religion 
was, once more, eftabliihed by law in England^ 
The acceffion of a queen, who, under very diffi- 
cult circumftances, had given ftrong indications of 
thofe eminent qualities, which, in the fequel, ren- 
dered her reign fo illufl:rious, attraOied the eyes of 
aU Europe* Among the Scots^ both parties ob- 
fenred her firft motions with the utmoft folicitude, 
as they eafily forefaw that fhe would not remain long 
anandifFerent fpedator of their tranfaftions. 

. llNt)ER many difcouragements and much op- 
prei&on, the Reformation advanced towards a full 
eft^blilbment in Scotland. All the low country, 
the moft populous, and at that time the moft war- 
like > part of the kingdom, was deeply tindured 
with the proteftant opinions j and if the fame im- 
preffions were not made in the more diftant coun- 
ties, it 1 was owing to no want of the fame di^o- 
fitions anK>ng the people, but to the fcardty of 

4 preachers. 
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^ preachers, whofe moft indefatigable zeal could not 
fatisfy the avidity of thofe who defired their in* 
ftruftions. Among a people bred to arms, and as 
prompt as the Scots to aft with violence ; and in 
an age when religious paffions had taken fuch' 
ftrong pofleflion of the human mind, and moved 
and agitated it with fo much violence, . the peace- 
able and regular demeanor of fo numerous a 
party is aftonifhing. From the death of Mr. Pa- 
trick Hamilton, the firft who fuffered in Scotland 
for the proteftant religion, thirty years had elapfed, 
and, during fo long a period, no vioBftion of public 
'order or tranquillity had proceeded from that 
feft '; and though roufed and irritated by the moft 
truel excefles of ecclefiaftical tyranny, they did, in 
tio inftance, tranfgrefs thofe bounds of duty which 
the law prefcribes to fubjefts. Befides the pru- 
dence of their own leaders, and the proteftion 
which the queen regent, from political motives, 
afforded them, the moderation of the archbifliop 
of St. Andrew's encouraged this pacific difpofi- 
tion. That prelate, whofe private life cotempb- 
rary writers tax with great irregularities ^, governed 
the church, for fome years, with a temper and 
prudence of which there are few examples in that 
age. But fome time before the meeting of the laft 
parliament, the archbifliop departed from thofe 
humane maxims by which he had hitherto regu- 

• The murder of cardinal Beatoun was occafioncd by private 
revenge ; and, being contrived and executed by fixteen perfont 
only, cannot with judice be imputed to the whole proteftant 
party. 

^ K|iox, Buchanani ^eith, 208. 
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*OjJ^^ lated his conduft; and, whether in fpite to tha 
u^i- w -— > queen^ who had entered into fo clofe an union 
^^^^* with the proteftants, or in compliance with the im- 
portunities of his clergy* he let Ipofe all the rage 
of perfecution agajnft thp rpforme^ ; fenj:enced to 
the frames ^n aged pried, \^ho ha4 been cpnvide4 
of embfapin^ the protectant opinions; and fum* 
mqned feveral others, fufpefted of the fame criqie, 
to app^r before a fynod of the clergy, ^hiph wa$ 
foon to convene at Edinburgh. 

NoTHiNp could equal ^he hprrpr qf th^ prpteft? 
ants af this ^e;^pe£ted and barbarpus e^iecution, 
but the zeal with which they ^fpowfe^i the defence 
of a caufe that now feemed deyotpd to deitru^ont 
They had iipmedi^te recourfe to the queen rer 
gent ; an^ as^ her fucce{$ in the parliatneift, which 
was then aboiit to meet, depended on thpir coni* 
currence, (he npt only Iheltered them from the im- 
pending ftorm, but pprmitted them the e?;ercife of 
their religipii with more freedom than they had 
jiitherto ^njoyed. Unfatisfied with this precarious 
tenure \py whiph ^they held their religious liberty, 
the proteftapts laboured to render t^eir po^e^ip^ 
of it piore fepure ^pd independent. With this view 
^hey determined to petition the parliament for fonie 
legal prpteftion ^gainft th^, exorbitant an4 oppref- 
five jqrifdiftipri of t^e ecclefiaftical courts, '^hich, 
by their arbitrai7 m^thpd of proceeding, (oun^ed 
in the canon law, were led to fentences the moft 
Rocking to humanity, by ma:^iais th^ m9ft repug- 
nant to jviftice* But the que^n, whp dreaded the 
tffe£t of a debate on this delicate fubjed, whi^b 

could 
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eould not fail of exciting high and dangerous paf- 
(ions, prevailed on the leaders of the party, by new 
and more folemnpromifes of her proteftion, to de- 
fift from any application to parliament, where their 
numbers and influence would, in all probability, 
have procured them, if not the entire redrefs, at 
leaft fome mitigation, of their grievances. 

They applied to another affembly, to a convo- 
cation of the popifli clergy, but with the fame, ill 
fuccefs which hath always attended every propofal 
for .reformation, addreffed to that order of men. 
To abandon ufurped power, to renounce lucrative 
error, are facrifices, which the virtue of indivi- 
duals has, on fome occafions, offered to truth ; 
but from any fociety of men no fuch effort can be 
expefted. The corruptions of a fociety, recom- 
mended by common utility, and juftified by uni- 
verfal practice, are viewed by its members with- 
out Qiame or horror ; and reformation never pro- 
ceeds from themfelves, but is always forced upon 
them by fome foreign hand. Suitable to this un- 
feeling and inflexible fpirit was the behaviour of 
the convocation in the prefent conjunChire. All 
the demands of the proteftants were rejefted with 
contempt j and the popifli clergy, far from endea* 
vouring, by any prudent conceflions, to footh and 
to reconcile fuch a numerous Ibody, afferted the 
do6:rines of their church, concerning fome of the 
moft exceptionable articles, with an ill-timed rigour, 
which gave new offence *". 

• Kdth, 8i. 
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During the fitti|ig of the coavocatbi!, the jso* 
teftauts firft begaa to fufpeft fome change in the 
'^^^' regent's difpofition towards them. Though pwd 
-with them for many years by mtereft, and iimte48i 
as they conceived, by the ftrongeft ties of affe£tioa 
, and of gratitude, (he difcovered, on this occaiion, 
< evident fymptoms, not only of eoldneis, but of a 
growipg difguft and averfion. In order to account 
for this, our hiftorians do little nu>re than produce 
the trite obfervations concerning the influence of 
profperity to alter the charafter and to corrupt the 
heart. The queen, fay they, having reach^ the 
utmoft ppint to vvhich her ambition a^ired, ao 
longer preferved her accuftomed moderaticm, but, 
\;vith an infolence ufual to the fortunate, looked 
down upon tbofe by whofe afGftauce ihe had been 
enabled to rife fo high. But it is neither iu the 
depravity of the human heart, nor in the ingradr 
tude of the queen's difpofition, that we muft fcarch 
for the motives of her prefent ^ondud:, Thefe 
were derived from another, and a xaorc remote 
fource, which, iii ord^ to clear the fubfequent 
tranfa<3;ions, we (ball eiKieavoiiir to open with fomq 
care, 
Amhhious Thje ambition of the princes of Lorrain bad 
views cf the been no lefs fuccefsful than daring; but all thor 

princes or n n ' o ' 

toriain. fchemes were dilUnguiihed by being vaft and un^ 
bounded. Though ftrangers at the court of 
France, their enunem qualities had raifed them, in 
a {hort time, to an height of power fuperior to 
. that of all other fubje£t$, and had placed them 
on a level even with the princes of the blood 

themfelvcs, 
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tlicmfelves, The church, the army, the revenue, book 
were under their diredion. Nothing but the royal v-^/^ 
dignity remained unattained, and they were ele- '559t 
yated to a near alliance with it, by the marriage of 
the queen of Scots to the dauphin. In order to 
gratify their own vanity, and to render their niece , 
more worthy the heir of France, they fet on foot 
tier claim to the crown of England, which was 
founded on pretences not unplaufible. 

Th« tragical amours and marriages of Henry 
VIII. are known to all the world. Moved by 
the caprices of his love, or of his refentment, that 
impatient and arbitrary monarch had divorced or 
beheaded four of the fix queens whom he mar« 
Tied, In order to gratify him, both his daughters 
had been declared illegitimate by a£t of parlia-' 
ment; and yet, with that fantaftic inconfiftence 
wbich diftinguiihes his character, hey in his hSt 
will, whereby he was empowered to fettle the order 
of fucceilion, called both of them to the throne upon 
the death of their brother Edward ; and, at the 
fame time, paffing by the pofterity of his eldeft 
fifter Margaret queen of Scotland, he appointed 
|he line of fucceflion to continue in the defcendants 
pf hk younger After, the duchefs of Suffolk, 

In confequence of this deflination» the validity 
whereof was admitted by the Engliih^ but never 
recogni^d by fordgners, Mary had reigned in 
England without the lead complaint of neighbour- 
ing princes. But the fame caufes which facilitated 
her acceffion to the throne, were obftacles to the 
elevation of her fifter Elizabeth, and rendered her 

po0ellion 
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poiTeilion of it precarious and infecure. Rome 
trembled for the catholic faith, under a proteftant 
'5|9» queen of fuch eminent abilities. The fame fuper- 
ilitious fears alarmed the court of Spain. France 
beheld with concern a throne, to which the queen 
^ of Scots COUI4 form fo many pretentions, occupied 
by a rival, whofe birth, in the opinion of all good 
catholics, excluded her from any legal right of 
fucceffion. The impotent hatred of the Romaa 
pontiff, or the flow councils of Philip 11. would 
h^iv^ produced no fudden or formidable eflPeft. 
The ardent and impetuous ambition of the princes 
pf Lorrain, who at th^t tim^ governed the court 
of France, was mor^ decifive, and more to be 
f[^Z mV ^^^^^^^n Infligated by them, Henry, foon fdFtcr 
to aifunie the death of Mary, perfuaded his daughter4Q*law, 
«iueen If and her hulband, tp afl\ime the title of king and 
ii»^*»and. queen of England. They affecled to publifli this 
to all Europe, ^TJiey ufed that ftyle and appella- 
tion in public papers, fome of which ftill remain \ 
The ^rms of. England were engraved .on their coin 
and plate, ;md borne by them on aU occafions. No 
preparations, however, were made to^ fupport this 
impolitic and piieoa^tgire claim* Elizabeth was 
' already feated on her throne ; ihe poiTe&d ail the 
intrepidity of fpirit, and all* the arts of policy, 
which were neceflary for maintaining that ftation. 
England was growing into reputation for naval 
power. The marine of France had been utterly 
neglcded } and Scotland remained the only avenue 

•• Andcrf. Diplom- Scot. N*' 68 and 164. 
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Vy which the territories of Elizabeth could be ap- 
proached. It was on that fide, therefore, that the 
princes of Lorrain determined tp make their attack* ; RefoU'^to 
and, by ufing the naipe and pretenfipns of the Scot- |"^^'^^^"^' 
tifh queen, they hoped to rpufe the Englifli catho- 
lics, formidable at that time by their zeal and num- f . 
bers, and eipafperated to the utmoil againft Eliza- 
beth, on account of the change which fhe had made 
in the national religion. 

It was vain to expeft the affiftance of the Scot- ^^jj] ^'^^•^t 
tifti proteftants to dethrone a queen, whom all Eu- fary'to 
rope began to confid^r the mod powerful guardian RXrnw- 
and defender of the reformed faith. To break the- 
power and reputation of that party in Scotland be- 
came, for this reafon, a neceffary ftep towards the 
invafion of England. With this the princes of 
Lorrain refolved to open their fcheme. And as 
perfecution was the only method for fuppreffing 
religious opinions known in that age, or didated 
by the defpotic and fanguinary fpirit of the Romifh 
fuperftition, this, in its utmofl violence, they de- 
termined to employ. The earl of Argyll, the 
prior of St. Andrew's, and other leaders of the 
party, were marked out by them for immediate 
deftrudion^; and they hoped, by punifhing them, 
to intimidate their followers. Inftruftions for this 
purppfe .were fent from France to the queen re- 
gent. That humane and fagacious princefs con- 
demned a meafure which was equally violent and 
impolitic. By long refidence in Scotland, fiie had 

• Forbes's Collcft. i- 253. a^g. 279. 404. ' Ibid. i. 152. 
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become acquainted with the eager and impatient 
temper of the nation ; (he well knew the power, the 
'^^^ number, and popularity of the proteftant leaders; 
and had been a witnefs to the intrepid and uncon- 
querable refolution which religious fervour could 
. infpire. What then could be gained by rbufmg 
this dangerous fpirit, which hitherto all the arts of 
policy had fcarcely been able to reftrain ? If it 
once broke loofe, the authority of a regent would 
be littl^ capable to fubdue, or even to moderate, 
its rage, Jf, in order to quell it, foreign forces 
were called in, this would give the alarm to the 
whole nation, irritated already* at the exceffivc 
power which the French poffefled in the kingdom, 
and fufpicious of all their defigns. Amidft the 
fliock whifh this might occafion, far from hoping 
to exterminate the proteftant doctrine, it would be 
well if the whole fabric of the eftablijfhed church 
. were not fliaken, and perhaps overturned from the 
foundation. Thefe prudent remonftrances inade 
no impreffion on her brothers; precipitant, but 
inflexible in all their refolutions, they indfte^ on 
the full and rigorous execution of thdr plan. Mary, 
paffionately devoted to the intereft of , France, and 
ready, on all occafions, to facrifice her own opinions 
to the inclinations of her brothers, prepared to exe- 
cute their commands with implicit fubmifEon'j and, 
contrary to her own judgment, and to all the rules 
cf found policy, {he became the inftrument of ex- 
citing civil commotions in Scotland, the fatal ter- 
mination bf which fhe forefaw and dreaded. 

« Mdv. ^8. Mem. dc Caftlenau, ap. Jebb, vol. ii. 4/^6, 
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From the time of the queen^s competitioa for 
the regency with the duke of Chitelherault, the 
popifli clergy, under the direftion of the arch- Thereg^t 
biftiop of St. Andrew's, had fet themfelves in l^^^'^^^' 
oppofition to all her meafufes. Her firft ftep ^^'^J^^^^^ 
towards the execution of her new fcheme, was teftams, 
to regain their favour.* Nor was this ' reconcile- *"'- 
ment a matter of difficulty. The popifti ecdefiaf- 
tics, feparated from the reft of mankind by the 
law of celibacy, one of the boldeft and moft fuc- 
cefsful efforts of human policy; and combined 
among themfelves in the clofeft and moft facred 
union, have been acpuftomed, in every age, to fa- 
crifice all private and particular pafEons to the 
dignity and intereft of their order. Delighted on 
this occafion with the profpefl: of triumphing over 
a fadion, the encroachments of which they had 
long dreaded, and animated with the hopes of re- 
eftablifcii>g their declining grandeur on a firmer 
bafis, they, at once, cancelled the memory of paft 
injuries, and engaged to fecond the queen in all 
her attempts to check the progrefs of the Reforma- 
tion. The queen, being fecure of their afliftance, 
openly approved of the decrees of the convoca- 
tion, by which the principles of the reformers 
were condemned ; and at the fame time fhe ifTued 
a proclamation, enjoining all perfons to obferve 
the approaching feftival of Eafter according to the ' 
Romilh ritual. 

As it was no longer poflible to miftake^the 
4^ueen's intentions, the proteftants, who faw the 
danger approach, in order to avert it, emplbyed ' 

the 
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the earl of Glencairn, and Sir Hugh Campbell of 
Loudon, to expoftulate with her concerning this 
change towards feverity, which their former fer- 
vices had fo little merited, and which her reiterated 
promifes gave them no reafon to expeft. She, with- 
out difguife or apologv, avowed to them her refo- 
Imion of extirpating the reformed rch'gion out of 
the kingdom. And, upon their urging her former 
engagements with an uncourtly, but honeft bold- 
nefs, fhe fo far forgot her ufual moderation, as to 
utter a fentiment, which, however apt thofe of 
royal condition may be to entertain it, prudence 
Ihould teach them to conceal as much as poffible. 
'* The promifes of princes,** fays fhe, ** ought not to 
be too carefully remembered, nor the performance 
of them exafted, unlefs it fuits their own conve- 
niency/* 
sumnaons The indignation which betrayed the queen into 
preaciieis to this rafh cxpreffion, was nothing in comparifon of 
foieTen*" ^h^it with which Ihe was animated, upon hearing that 
the public exercife of the reformed religion had 
been introduced into the town of Perth. At once 
ihe threw off the malk, and iifued a mandate, fum^ 
moning all the proteftant preachers in the king- 
dom to a court of juftice, which t^as to be held at 
Stirlbg on the tenth of May. The proteftants, 
who, from their union, began about this time to 
be diftinguifhed by the name of the Congrega- 
tion, were alarmed, but not intimidated by this 
danger ; and inftantly refolved not to abandon the 
men to whom they were indebted for the mod va- 
luable of all bleflings, the knowledge of truth. At 

that 
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that tknc there prevailed in Scotland, with refpeft ^ ^^^ ^ 
tb. criminal trials, a cuftom, introduced at firfl: by n--^^— w 
the inftitutions of vaffalage and clanfliip, and tole- ^^^^* 
rated afterward$ under a feeble government ; per- 
fons accufed of^any crime were accompanied to. 
the place of trijiji by a retinue of their friends and 
adherents, aifembled for that purpofe from every '■ 
quarter of the kingdom, j Authorifcd by this an- 
cient pra£tice, the reformed convened in great • 
numbers, to attend their paftors to Stirling. The 
queen dreaded their approach with a train fo nu- ♦ 

merous, though ujiarmed; arid, in order to prevent 
them from advancing, Ihe empowered John Er- 
fldne of Dun, a perfon of eminent authority with 
the party, to promifc in her name, that fhe would 
put a ilop to the intended trial, on condition the 
preachers and their retinue advanced no nearer to 
Stirling. Erfkine, being convinced himfelf of the 
queen's fincerity, ferved her with the utmofl: zeal ; 
and the proteftants, averfe from proceeding tp any 
a£l of violence, liftened with pleafure to fo pacific . 
a propofition. The preachers, with a few leaders of 
the party, remained at Perth; the multitude which 
had gathered from different parts of the kingdom 
difperfed^ and retired to their own habitations. 

But, notwithftanding this folemn promife, the Breaks a 
queen, on the tenth of May, proceeded to call to S^hTh^^hey 
trial the perfons who had been, fummoned, and ^^ relied, 
upon their non-appearance the rigour of juftice 
took place, and they were pronounced outlaws. 
By this ignoble artifice, fo incoifipatible with re- 
gal dignity, and fo inconfifle&t vfidi that integrity 
*3 which 
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which fliould prevail in all tranfacKbxw betwtgft 
fovereigns and their fubjeds, the queen forfeited 
»5S9- the efteem and confidence of the whok natioDi 
The proteftants, fliocked nolefsat the indecency 
with which {he violated the pubHc faith, than at 
the danger which threatened themftlves, prepared 
boldly for their own defeftce. fei^ine, eilraiged 
at having been made the inftrument for deceiving 
•'his party, inftantly abandoned Stirling, and repair- 
ing to Perth, added to the zeal of his aflTociates, 
• by his reprefentations of the queen's inflexible re* 

folution to fupprefs their religion •** 
Thisncca- The Dopular rhetorfc of Knox: powerfully fe* 

noMt an in. i i J • #• • it* i 

{nrvcaion conded his reprefentations j he hSving been car* 
ried a prifoner into France, tbgether with the other 
perfons taken in the caftle of St. Andrew's, foon 
made his efcape out of that country ; and refiding 
fometimes in England, fometimes in Scotland, had 
at laft been driven out of both kingdoms by the 
rage cf thepopifh clergy, and was obh'ged to ret?re 
to Geneva. Thence he wasr called by the leadbrs 
of ih3 proteftants in Scotlatrd ; and^,'in compliance 
with their felicitations, he *^ftt out for his native 
country, where he arrived ^ a' few days before the 
trial appointed ar Stirling; He htirried iaftahtly 
to Perth, to. fhare with his brette-en: inr the com- 
mon danger, or to affilV thehi in ' the common 
caiife. While thehr minds v^fere m that fermeiir, 
which the queen's pferfidioulhefe anrf their own 
danger occafioiied^ he mounted ttte pulpit, and Iff 

t Keith, p. 64« 
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a velieinent harangue againft idolatry, inflamed the 
multitude with the utmoft rage. The indifcretion 
of a prieft, who, immediately after Knox's fer- ^^^^* 
mon, was preparing to celebrate mafs, and begati 
to decorate the altar for that purpofe, precipitated 
them into immediate aflion* With tumultuary, but 
irrefiftible violence, they fell upon the churches in 
that city, overturned the altars, defaced the pic- 
tures, broke in pieces the images ; and, proceeding 
tiext to the monafteries, they in a few hours laid 
thofe fumptuous fabrics almoft level with the . 

ground. This riotous infurreSion was not the 
effed of any concert, 6r previous deliberation ; 
cenfured by the reformed preachers, and publicly 
cbndemned by perfons of moft po^er and credit 
with the party, it muft be regarded merely as an 
accidental eruption of popular rage *. 

But to the queen dowager thefe proceedings The regent 
appeared in a very different light. Befides their ag!iinft* 
manifeft contempt for her authority, the proteftants ^^^"** 
had violated every thing in religion which (he 
deemed venerable or holy ; and on both thefe ac- 
counts fhe determined to inflift the fevered ven- 
geance on the whole party. She had already 
di-awn the troops in French pay to Stirling ; with 
thiefe, and what ScottiQi forces fhe could levy of a 
fudden^ ftie marched dire^ly to Perth, in hopes of 
fiirprifing the proteftant leaders before they coul4 
affemble their followers, whom, out of confidence 
ih her difingenuous promifes, they had been rafhiy . 
induced to difmifs. Intelligence of thefe preparai- 
' Knox, Hift. 127, 128. 
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tions and menaces was foon conveyed to Perth. 
The proteftants would gladly have fooihcd the 
'^^^' queen, by add reffes both to herfelf and to the per- 
fons of greateft credit in her court ; but, finding her 
inexorable, they, with great vigour, took niea- 
fures for their own defence. Their adherents, 
animated with zeal for religion, and eager to ex- 
pofe themfelves in fo good a caufe, flocked in fuch 
numbers to Perth, that they not only fccurcd the 
town from danger, but within a few days were in a 
condition to take the field, and to face the queen, 
*who advanced with an army feven tboufand ftrong. 
Neither party, however, Was impatient to en- 
gage. The queen dreaded the event of a battle 
♦with men whom the fervour of religion raifed 
wabove the fenfe of fear or of danger. The- pro- 
teftants beheld with regret the earl of Arg^iil, the 
prior of St. Andrew's, and fome other eminent 
^ " perfons of their party, ftill adhering to the queen ; 
and, deftitute of their aid and counlel, declined 
hazarding an adion, the ill fuccds of which, nught 
hare proved the ruin of their caufe. The pro- 
fpeft of an accommodation was for thcfe reaSans 
highly acceptable to both fides: Argyll and the 
prior, who were the queen's commiffionei% ^r 
conducting the negociation, feem to havei^^eenfia- 
cerely defirous of reconciling the contending fac- 
tions ; and the earl of Glencaim arriving unes- 
pe&edly with a powerful reinforcement to the Con- 
gregation, augmented the queen's eagernefs for 
A treaty ^peacc. A treaty .was accordingly concli^dedi, in 
•ondudcd. ^IjI^Ij j^ ^^ fUpulated that both armies (hould be 

difbanded. 
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difbanded, and the gates of Perth fet ppen to the 
queen ; that indemnuy fhould be granted to the in* 
habitants of that city, and to all others concerned '^*^' 
m the late infurredion; that no French, garrifon 
fliould be left in Perth, and no French foldicr 
ihould approach within three miles of that place ; 
and that a parliament (hould immediately be held, 
in order to compofe whatever difference might 
ilill remain ^ . 

The leaders of the Congregation, diftruftful of ^*y ^^ 
the queen's fmcerity, and^ fenfible that conceffions, 
flowing not from inclination, but extorted by the 
aKeiJity of her affairs, could not long remiain in 
force, entered into a new affociation, by which 
they bound themfelves, on the fiift infringement 
of the prefent treaty, or on the lead appearance 
of danger to their religion, to reaffemble their 
followers, and to take arms in defence of What they 
deemed the caufe of God and of their country K 

The queen, by her condud, demonftrated thrfe ^^^^^ by 

. 1 L r 1 r >i /- the refieat. 

{precautions to be the reiult or no groundlefs or 
unncceffary fear. No fooner were the protciftant 
forces difmiffed, than flie broke every article in 
the treaty. She introduced French troops into 
Perth, fined fome of the inhabitants, baniihed 
otho-s, removed the magiftrates out of office, and, 
©d her retiring to Stirling, ftie left behind her a 
garrifon of fix hundred men, with orders to allow 
the exercife of no other religion than the Roman 
catholic. The fituation of Perth, a place at that 
time of fome ftrength, and a town among the moft 

' 1^ Keith, 89. * Knox, 238. 
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proper of any in die kingdom for the ftatum of l 
garrifon, feems to have allured the queen to th» 
'^^ . anjuftifiable and ill-judged breach of public faith ; 
which fhe endeavoured to colour, by alleging that 
the body of men left at Perth was entirely com- 
pofed of native Scots, though kept in pay by the 
king of France. 

Th£ queen's fcheme began gradually to unfold ; 
it was now apparent, that not only the religion, 
but the liberties of the kingdom were threatened ; 
^d that the French troops were to be employed 
as inftruments for fubduing the Scots, and wreath* 
ing the yoke about their necks. Martial as the 
genius of the Scots then was, the poverty of their 
country made it impoffible to keep their armies 
Ipng aifembled ; and even a very fmall body of 
regular troops might have proved formidable to 
the nation, though confifting wholly of foldiers* 
But what number of French forces were then in 
Scotland, at what times, and under what pretext 
they returned, after having left the kingdom in one 
thoiifand five hundred and fifty, we cannot with 
any certainty determine. Contemporary hifto- 
rians often felefl: with little judgment the circum- 
ftances which th^y tranfmit to pofterity ; and with 
refped); to matters of the greateft curioiity and im- 
portance, leave fucceeding ages altogether in the 
dark. We may conjedure, however, from fome 
paiTages in Buchanan, that the French and Scots 
in French pay, amounted at leaft to three thoufand 
Taexii under the commajad of Monfieur I^^Oyfel, a 
creature of the houfe of Guife f "and they were 

foott 
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foon augmented to a much more formidable ^^^^^ 
number. ^.^^^J^mm^ 

The queen, encouraged by having fo confi- *^^^ 
derable a body of well-difciplined troops at her 
Command, and inftigated by the violent counfels of 
D*Oyfel, had ventured, as we have obferved, tO' 
violate the treaty of Perth, and, by that rafli a£tion, 
once more threw the nation into the moft danger- 
I'ous convuMions. The earl of Argyll and the prior The pro- 
of St. Andrew's inftantly deferted a court where again tak« 
laith and honour feemed to them to be no longei* ""''* 
regarded ; and joined the leaders of the Congrega- 
tion, who had retreated to the eaftem part of Fife. 
The barons from the neighbouring counties repaired 
to them, the preachers roufed the people to zxmsi 
and wherever they came, the fame violent q)eratioM 
which accident had occafioned at Perth, were now 
encouraged out of policy. The enraged multitude 
was let loofe, and churches and monafteries, the 
monuments of ecclefiaftic pride and luxury, were 
facrificed to their zeaL 

In order to check their career, the queen, with* 
out lofing a moment, put her troops in motion ; 
but the zeal of the Congregation got the ftart once 
more of her vigilance and aftivity. In that war- 
like age, when all men were accuftomed to arms, 
and on the leaft prpfped of danger were ready to 
run to them, the leaders of the proteftants found 
po difiiculty to raife an army. Though they fet 
out from St. Andrew's with a flender train of an 
hundred horfe, crowds flocked to their ftandards 
from every comer of the coimtry through which 
they marched ; and before they reached Falkland, 
C c 3 a village 
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a village only ten miles diftant, they were able to 
meet the queen with fuperior force ". 

The queen, furprifed at the approach of fo for- 
midable a body, which was drawn up by its leaders 
in fuch a manner as added greatly in appearance to 
its numbers, had again recourfe to negotiation. 
She found, however, that the prefervation of the 
prdteftant religion, their zeal for which had at fix ft 
roufed the leaders of the Congregation tb take arms, 
was not the only objed they *had now in view. 
They were animated with the warmeft love of civil 
liberty, which they conceived to be in imminent 
danger from the attempts of the French forces; 
and thefe two paffions mingling, added reciprocally 
to each other's ftrength. Together with more en- 
larged notions in religion, the Reformation filled 
the humaa mind with more liberal and generous 
fentiments concerning civil government. The genius 
of popery is extremely favourable to the power of 
princes. The implicit fubmiflion to all her degrees, 
which is exafted by the Romifh church, prepares 
and breaks the mind for political fervitude ; and 
the doctrines' of the reformers, by overturning the 
eflablilhed fyftem of fuperftition,' weakened the 
firmeft foundations of civil tyranny. That bold 
fpirit of inquiry, which led men to rejefl; theolo- 
gical errors, accompanied them in other fdences, 
and difcovered every^wha-e the fame manly zeal for 
truth. A new ftudy, introduced at the fame time, 
added greater force to the fpirit of liberty. Men 
became more acquainted with the Greek and Roman 
authors, who defcribed exquifite models of free 
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gpvemmeut, far«fuperior to the inaccurate and Cp- 
preffive fyftem eftablifhed by the feudal law j and 
produced fuch illuftrious examples of public virtue, 
as wonderfully fuited both the circumftances and 
fpirit of that age. Many among the moft eminent 
reformers were themfelves confiderable matters in. 
ancient learning j and all of them eagerly adopted 
the maxims and fpirit of the ancients, with regard 
to government \ The moft ardent love of liberty 
accompanied the proteftant religion throughout all 
its progrefs; and wherever it was embraced, it 
roufed an independent fpirit, which rendered men 
attehtive to their privileges as fubjefts, and jealous 
of the encroachments of their fovereigns. Knox, 
and the other preachers of the Reformation, infufejl 
generous fentiments cpncerning government into 
the minds of their hearers ; and the Scottifh barons, 
naturally free and bold, were prompted to affert 
their rights Svith more freedom and boldnefs than 
ever. Inftead of obeying the .queen regent, who 
had enjoined them to lay down their arms, they 
demanded not only the redrefs of their religious 
grievances, but, as a preliminary toward fettling 
the nation, and fecuring its liberties, required the 

;- " The exceffive admiration of ancient policy was the occa- 
fion of Knox's famous book concerning the Government of 
Women^ wherein, conformaBle to the maxims of the ancient 
Icgiflators, which rnodern experience has proved to be ill 
founded; he pronounces the «levation of women to the fu^ 
preme authority, to b*e utterly dettrudlive of good govern- 
xpent. Hisf principles, authorities, and examples, were all 
drawn from ancient writers. The fame obfervation may be 
maJe with regard to Budianan's Dialogue, De Jure Regni 
^pud Scotos* It is founded; not on the maxims of feudal, 
but of ancient republican government* 
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immediate expulfion of the French troops o\A qf 
Scotland. It was not in the queen's power to malie 
^^^^" fo important a conpeffion without the concurreace 
of the French monarch ; and as fome time wa? 
requifite m order to obtain that, fhe hoped, during 
this interval, tq receive fuch reinforcements from 
prance, as would infure the accompUfhmeut of 
that defign which fhe had twice attempted with 
jfunerj. unequal ftrength. Meanwhile, fhe agreed to a 
, cjeffation of arms for eight days, and before th« 
expiration of thefe, engaged to tranfport the 
Frisnch troops to the fouth fide of the Forth ; anci 
to fend cpmmifSoners to St. Andrew's, who fhoul4 
labour to bring all diffi^rences to an accommo- 
dation. As fhe hoped, by means of the French 
troops, to overawe the proteftants in the foutheru 
counties, the former article in the treaty was 
pundtually executed ; the latter, having been in- 
ferted merely to amufe the Congregation, was no 
longer remembered, 
A forond By thefe reiterated and wanton inftances. qf per- 

uTZ '^^^' fidy, the queen loft all credi^ with her adverfaries ; 
and no fafety appearing in jjny other courfe, they 
again took; arras with more inflamed refentnient, 
and with bolder and more extenfive views. The 
removing of the French forces had laid open to 
them all the country fituated between Forth and 
Tay. The inhabitants of Perth alone rerfiaining 
fubjefted to the infolence and exadions of the gar- 
rifon which the queen had left there, implored the 
affiftance of the ^Congregation for their relief. 
Thither they .marched, and having without effect 
required the queen to evacuate the town in terms 
' ' ' . ■ 4 
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pf the former treaty, they prepared to beliege it ln 
form; The queen employed the earl pf Huntly 
and lord Erjkine to divert them from this enter* ?^^^ 
prife. But her wpnted artifices were now of no 
avail; repeated fo often, they could deceive no 
longer; and, withopt liftening to her offers, the 
proteftants continued the fiege, and foon obl]ge4 
the garrifon to capitulate^. 

After the lofs of Perth, the queen endeavoured 
te feize Stirling, a place of fome ftrength, and, 
frbm its command of the only bridge over the 
Forth, of great importance. But the leaders of 
the Congregation, having intelligence of her de- 
fign, prevented the execution of it, by ^n hafty 
march thither with part of their forces. The in* ^^|^ ^^^ 
habitants, heartily attached to the caufe, fet open fucccfsof 
tp them the gates of their town* Thence they ad- Inwp^'^ ' 
yanced, with the fajne rapidity, towards Edinburgh, 
which the queen, on their approach, abandoned 
with precipitation, and retired to Dunbar, 

The proteftant army, wherever it came, kindle4 
or fpread the ardour of Reformation, and the ut^ 
nioft exceffes of violence w^re committed upon 
churches and monafteries. The former were 
fpoiled of eyery decoration^ which was then 
elleemed facred; the latter were laid in ruins. We 
^re apt, at this diliance of time, to condemn the 
furious zeal of the reformers, and to regret the 
overthrow of fo many (lately fabrics, the monu- 
ments of our anceftprs' magnificence, and among 
the nobleft ornaments of the kingdom. But amidft 
the violence of a ^^opnation^ parried on in oppcN 

fition 
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BOOK fiticMi to legal authority, fome irregularities were 
V— .-^ unavoidable ; and perhaps no one could have been 
'^^" permitted more proper to allure and intereft the 
multitude, or more fatal to the grandeur of the 
eftablifhed church. How abfurd foever and ill- 
founded the fpeculative errors of popery may be, 
fome enquiry and attention are requifite towards 
difcovering them. The abufes and ^ corruptions 
which had crept into the public worfliip of that 
church ,^, lay more open to >obfervation, and by 
ftriking the fenfes, excited more univerfal difguft. 
Under the long reign of heathenifm, fuperftition 
feems to have exhaufled its talent of invention, fo. 
that wheal a fuperftitious fpirit feized Chriftians, 
they were obliged to imitate the heathens in the 
pomp and magnificence of their ceremonies, and to 
- borrow from them the ornaments and decorations 
of their temples. To the pure* and fimple worihip 
of the primitive Chriftians, there fucceeded a 
fpecies of fplendid idolatry, nearly refembling 
thofe pagan originals whence it had been copied. 
The contrariety of fuch obfcrvances to^ the fpirit 
of Chriftianity, was almoft the firft thing, in the 
Romifli fyftem, which awakened the indignation 
of the reformers, who, applying to thefe the de- 
nunciations in the Old Teftament againft idolatry, 
imagined that they could not endeavour at fup- 
prefling them with too much zeal. No tafk could 
be more acceptable to the multitude, than to over^ 
turn thofe feats of fuperftition ; they ran with emu- 
lation to performfit, and happy was the man whofe 
hand was moft advieiuurous and iuccefsful in exe- 
' .. cuting 
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cutirig "a work deemed fo pious. Nor did their 
leaders labour to reftrain this impetuous fpirit of 
reformation. Irregular and violent as its fallies *559- 
were, they tended directly to that end which they 
had in view ; for, by demoliihing the monafteries 
throughout, the kingdom, and fetting at liberty 
their wretched inhabitants, they hoped to render 
it impoflible ever to rebuild the one, or to re- 
affemble the other. 

But amidft thefe irregular proceedings, a cir- 
cumftance which does honour to the conduft and 
humanity of the leaders of the congregation de- 
ferves notice, '"They fo far reftrained the rage of 
their followers, and were able fo to temper their 
heat and zeal, that few of the Roman catholics 
were expofed to any perfonal infult, and not a fingle 
man fuffered death ^ 

At the fame time we difcover, by the facility 
with which thefe great revolutions were eflfefted, 
how violently the current of national favour ran 
towards the Reformation. No more than three 
hundred men marched out of Perth under the earl 
of Argyll and prior of St. Andrew's"^; with this 
inconfiderable force they advanced. But wherever 
they came, the people joined them in a body ; 
their 'army wasfeldora lefs numerous than fivq 
thoufand men; the gates of every town were 
thrown open to receive them : and, without ftrik- 
ing a fingle blow, they took pofleffion of the capi- June a^. 
tal of the kingdom, 

• Lcfley, ap. Jebb, vpl, i. 23 u » Keith, 94, 

This 
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^?i?^ This rapid and aftonifliing fuccefs feems to have 
mj encouraged the reformers to extend their views, 
'^^' and to rife in their demands. Npt fatisfied with 
their firft claim of toleration for their religion, they 
now openly aimed at eftablifliing; the proteftant 
doftrine on the ruins of popery. For this reafon 
they determined to fix their refidence at Edin- 
burgh; and, by their appointment, Knox, and fome 
other preachers, taking pofleffion of the pulpits, 
which had been abandoned by the affrightened 
clergy, declaimed againft the errors of popery with 
fuch fervent ^eal as could not fail of gaining many 
profelytes. 

In the mean time, the queen, who had prudently 
given way to a torrent which (he could not refift, 
obferved with pleafure that it now began to fub- 
fide. 'JThe leaders of the Congregation had beea 
above two months in arms, and by the expences 
of a campaign, protraftcd fo long beyond (he ufual 
time of fervice in that age, had exhaufted all the 
money which a country, where riches did not 
abound, had been able to fupply. The multitude, 
dazzled with their fuccefs, and concluding the 
work to be already done, retired to their own 
habitations. A few only of the more zealous or 
wealthy barons remained with thgir preachers at 
Edinburgh. As intelligence is procured in civil 
wars witl^ little difficulty, whatever was tranfafted 
^t Edinburgh was foon known at Dunbar. The 
queen, regulating her own conduft by the fituation 
pf her adverfaries, artfully ai^ufed them with the 
profpeCl of an immediate accommodation j while. 
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at the fame time, (he by ftudied delays fpun out 
the negociations for that purpofe to fuch a length, 
that, in the end, the party dwindled to an incon- 
fiderablp number j and, as if peace had been al- 
ready re-eftabliflied, became carelefs of military 
difcipHne. The queen, who watched for fuch aa 
opportunity, advanced unexpectedly, by a fuddea 
march in the night, with all her forces, and appear- 
ing before Edinburgh, filled that city with the 
utmoft' confternation. The proteftants, weakened 
by the imprudent difperfion of their followers, 
durft not encounter the French troops in the open 
field ; and were even unable to defend an ill-forti- 
fied town againft their aflaults. Unwilling, however, 
to abandon the citizens to the queen's mercy, they 
endeavoured, by facing the enemy's army, to gain 
time for coUefting their own affociates. But the 
queen, in fpite of all their refiftance, would have 
eafily forced her way into the town, if the feafon^ 
able conclufion of a triice had not procured her ad* 
miffion without the effufion of blood. 

Their dangerous fituation eafily induced the a third 
leaders of the Congregation to liften to any over- "^**^* 
tures of peace ; and as the queen was looking daily 
for the arrival of a ftrong reinforcement from 
France, and expefted great advantages from a 
ceffation of arms, (he alfo agreed to it upon no 
unequal conditions. Together with a fufpenfion 
of hoftilities, from the twenty-fourth of July to the 
tenth of January, it -was ftipulatcd in this treaty, 
that, on the one hand, jhe proteftants fliould open 
the gates of Edinburgh next morning to the queea 

regent ; 
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regent ; remain iii dutiful fubjeftion to her govern- 
ment j abftain from all future violation of religious 
houfes ; and give no interruption to the eftabliflied 
clergy, either in the difcharge of their funftions, 
or in the enjoyment of their benefices. On the 
other hand, the queen agreed to give no molefta- 
tion to the preachers or prefeffors of the proteflant 
reUgion; to allow the citizens of Edinburgh, 
.during the cefTation of hoftilities, to enjoy the 
exercife of religious, worfhip according to the form 
moft agreeable to 'the confcience of each indivi- 
dual J and 10 permit the free and public profefSon 
of the proteftant faith in every part of the king- 
dom **♦ The queen, by thefe liberal conceiEons 
in behalf of their religion, hoped to footh the pro- 
teftants, arid expefted, from indulging their fa- 
vourite paffion, to render them more compliant 
with refpefl: to other articles, particularly the ex- 
puliion of the French troops out of Scotland* The 
anxiety which the queen expreffed for retaining 
this body of men, rendered them more and more 
the objeds of national jealoufy and averfion. . The' 
immediate expulfion of them was therefore de- 
manded anew, and with greater warmth ; but the 
queen, taking advantage of the diftrefs of the ad- 
verfe party, eluded the requeft, and would confent 
to nothing more, than that a French garrifon , 
fiiould not be introduced into Edinburgh. 

The defperate ftate of their affairs impofed on 
the Congregation the neceffity of agreeing to this 

^ Kcitfi, 98. Maitland, -Hift of Eding. i^, 17. 

article^ 
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tirticle, which, however, was very far from giving bo^ok 
them fatisfactibn. Whatever apprehenfions the Scc^s ^>.**i-w'*— ^ 
had conceived, from retaining the Frmch forces '^^^^ 
in the kingdom, were abundantly juftified during 
the late commotions. A fmall body of thofe 
troops, m^tained in conilant pay, and Tendered 
formidable by regular difcipline, had checked the 
progrefs of a mart'al people,- though animated with 
zeal both for religion and liberty. The fmalleft 
addition to their number, and a confiderable one 
was daily expefted, might prove fetal to the pub- 
lic liberty, and Scotland might be expofed to the 
djanger of being reduced from an independent king- 
dom, to the mean condition of a province, annexed 
to the dominions of its powerful ally. 

In order to provide againft this imminent cala- 
mity, the duke of phatelherault, and earl of Hunt* 
ly, immediately after concluding the truce, defired 
an interview with the chiefs of the Congregation. 
Thefe two noblemen, the moft potent at that time 
in Scotland, were the leaders of the party which 
adhered to the eftabliftied church. They had fot 
lowed the queen, during the late commotions, and \ 

having accefs to obferve more narrowly the dan- 
gerous tendency of her councils, their abhorrence 
of the yoke which was preparing for their country 
furtnounted all other confiderations, and deter- 
mined them Vather to endanger the religion which 
they profeffed, than to give their aid towards the 
cx:ecution of her pernicious defigns. They pro- 
ceeded farther, and promifed to Argyll, Glencairn, 
and the prior of St. Andrew^s, who were appointed 
8 to 
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to meet them, diat if the queen fhould, vnth tier 
iifual infincerity, violate any article in the treaty of 

'W^ truce, or refufe to gratiiy the wilbes of the whole 
nation, by difmiffing her French troops, they 
would then inftantly join with their countrymen in 
compelling her to a meafure, which the public 
iafety^ and the prefervation of their liberties, ren- 
dered neceflary '. 

j^z. About this time died Henry II. of France ; juft 
when he had adopted a fyftem with r^ard to the a& 
£drs of Scotland, which would, in all probability, have 
reftored union and tranquillity to that kii!gd(^% 
Towards the clofe of his reign, the princes of Lor- 
rain biegan viiibly to decline in farour, and the 
conftable Montmorency, by the affiftance of the 
duchels of Valentinois, recovered that afcendant 
over the fpirit of his matter, which his great expe^ 
rience, and his futhful, though often unfortunate, 
lenices feemed juftly to merit. That prudent mi- 
nifter imputed the infurreSions in Scotland wholly 
to the duke of Guife and the cardinal of Lorrain, 
whofe violent and precipitant councils could not 
£ul of tranfporting, beyond all bounds of modera- 
tion, men whofe minds were poflefled with that 
jealoufy which is infeparable from the love of dvil 
liberty, or inflamed with that ardour which ac^- 
companies religious zeal. . Montmorency, in order 
to convince Henry that he did not load his rivals with 
any groondleis accuiation, prevailed to have Mdvil ', 
a Scottifli gentleman of his retinue, difpatched in(x]i 

' KjoaXf 1 54. ' Meiv. 49. 
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his nitive country, with mftruaions to obferve the 
motions both of the regent and of her adverfaries ; 
and the king agreed to regulate his future proceed* '^^^* 
ings in that kingdoni by MelviPs report* 

Did hiftory indulge herfelf in thefe fpeculations^j 
it would be amufing to inquire what a different di- 
reftion might have been given by this refolution 
to the national fpirit; and to what a different iffue 
Melvirs report, which would have fet the ,coridu£l 
of the malcontents in the nioft favourable light, 
might have conduced the public diforders. Per* 
haps, by gentle treatment, and artful policy, the' 
pragrefs of the Reformation might have been 
checked, and Scotland brought to depend upon 
Fiance. Perhaps, "by gaining poffefSon of this 
avenue, the French ihight have made their way 
into England, and, under colour of fupporting 
Mary*8 title to the crown, they might not only 
have defeated all Elizabeth^s meafures in favour df 
the Reformation, but have re-eftabUfhed the Ro-^ 
man catholic religion, and deftroyed the lib^ties 
of that kingdom. But, into this boundlefe field of 
fancy and conjcfture, the hiftorian ^mtlfl; make no 
excurfions ; to relate real occurrences, arid to ex- 
plain their real caufes and effe&s, k his peculiar 
and only province. 

The tragical and untimely death of th^ French* P^^^^^^^ 
monarch put an end to all moderate aiid pacific to the 
meafures n^h regaM to Scotland. The duke of ?m^ 
Ooife, atid the cardinat his brother, upon the ac- 
ceifion of 'Francis II. a prince void t>f genius, and' 
without experience, aflumed the chief diredion of 

Vol. I. D d French 
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French affairs. Allied fo nearly to the throne, by 
the marriage of their niece the queen of Scots with 
'^^'* the young kuig, they pow wanted but little of re- 
gal dignity, and nothing of regal power. This 
power did not long remain inadlive in their hands. 
The fame vaft fchemes of ambition, which they 
had planned out under the former reign, were 
again refumed ; and they were enabled, by poffeff- 
ing fuch ampl^ authority, to purfue them with 
more vigour and greater probability of fuccefs* 
They beheld, with infinite regret, the progrefs of 
the proteftant religion in Scotland j and, fenfible 
what an unfurmountable obftacle it would prove to 
their defigns, they bent all their ftrength to check 
its growth, before it rofe to any greater height. 
For this purpofe they carried on their preparations 
with all poiCble expedition,and encouraged the queen 
their fitter to exped, in a fliort time, the arrival of 
an army fo powerful as the zeal of their adverfaries, ' 
however ddperate, would not venture to oppofe. 

Nor were the lords of the Congregation dther 
ignorant of thofe violent counfels which prevailed 
in the court of France fince the death of Henry^ or 
carelefs of providing againft the danger which 
threatened them from that quarter. The fuccefs " 
of their caufe, as well as their perfonal fafety, de- 
pending entirely on the unanimity and vigour of 
their own refolutions, they endeavoured to guard 
againft divifion, and to cement together mere clofely, 
by enterrag into Ji ftrider bond of confederacy and 
mutual defence. Two. perfons <;onqurrcd in this 
new aflbciatioii, who brought a great acceffion 

' both 
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both of reputation and of power to the party. ^^,J|^ 
Thefe were the duke of Chatelherault^ and his ^^r^^^^*^ 
elileft fon the earl of Arran. This young noble- '^^•* 
man» having refided fome years in France^- where 
he commanded the Scottifli guards, had imbibed 
the protcftant opinions concerning religion. Hur* 
ried along by the heat of youth and the zeal of a 
profelyte^ he had uttered feiltiments with refpe£t 
to the points in controverfy, which did not fuit the 
temper of a bigotted court, intent at that jundure 
on the ektindlibn of the proteftant religion } in or- 
der to accemplifh which, the greateft excefies of 
violence were committed. The church was fuf* 
fared to wreak its utmoft fury upon all who were 
fufpeded of herefy. Courts were ereded in dif- 
ferent parts of France, to take cognizance of this 
crime, and by their fentences feveral perfons of 
difUndion were condemned to the flames. 

But, in order to infpire more univerfal terror, 
the princes df Lorrain refolved to feleft, for a fa- 
crifice, fome perfon whofe fall might convince all 
ranks of men, that neither fplendour of birth, nor 
eminence in itation, could exempt from puni(h« 
ment thofe who Ihould be guilty of this unpardon- 
able tranfgreflion. The earl of Arran was the per* 
fon deflined to be the unhappy vidim \ As he 
was allied to one throne, and the prefumptive heir 
to another; as he poflefTed the firft rank in his 
own country, and enjoyed an honourable ftation 
in France; bis condemnation could not fail of 

^ Thuan. lib. xxiv. p. 4^3* Edit. Francof. 
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making the defnred inipreffion on the whole king* 
dom. But the cardinal of Lorrain havmg/ let £kll 
fome expreffiooSy which raifed Arran's foi^idoii^ 
of the defign^ he efcaped the intended Uow by a. 
timely flight* Indignadon^ zeal, reientment, sdl 
prompted him to Seek revenge upcm thefe perib> 
cutcura of himfelf and of the religion which he pro- 
ftfled ;. and as he paflfad through England, on his. 
netum to his native country, £lizabeth| by, hopes 
and promifeSt inflamed thole paflions, and fent hinn 
back into Scotland^ animated with the fame im- 
placable averfion to France, which poflefled a great 
Earl of Ar. p^,^ of ]^ countrymen. He quickly communicated' 

ran joins * y * ^ 

the procei^. thcfe fcntimeuts to his fiather the duke of Cbatel- 
*^'' herauUt who was already extremely diiguiled with 

tbemeafures carrying on in Scotland; and as it 
was the fate of that nobleman to be governed in 
every inftance by thofe about him, he now fuffered 
hjmfelf to be drawn from, the queen regent ; and^ 
haying joined the Congregation, was confidered^ 
fcom that time, as the head of the party* 

But with refpe£t to him, this diftindion was 
merely nominal James Stewart, prior of St. .^i* 
drew!s, was the perfon who moved and actuated 
the whole body of the proteflants, among whom 
he.poffefled that unbounded confidence, which bia 
ftrenuous adherence to their intereft and his great 
abilities fo juflly merited. He was the natural fen 
of James V. by a daughter of lord Erikine; and 
as that amorous . monaiscb had left feverail others a 
burden upon the crown, they were all defliined for 
the church, where they could be placed in fiations 

of 
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af^gnSty and affluence. In confequence of thrs «^ok 
refolution, the priory of St, Andrew's had been r55^^ 
conferred upon Jaraes-: but, during fo bufy a pe- 
riod, he foon became difgufted with the ihdoleiice 
and retirement of a monaftic life ; and his enter- 
^rifing genius called him forth to a£t a principal 
part on a more public and confpicuous theatre. 
3.Tie fcene in which he appeared required talents of 
different kinds; military virtue, and political dif- 
cemment, were equally necefTary in order to ren- 
der him illuftrious. Thefe he poiTeiTed in an emi- 
nent degree. To the mod unqueftlonable perfonal 
bravery, he added great fkill in the art of war, and 
in every enterprife his arms were crowned with fuc- 
cefs. His fagacity and penetration in civil affairs en* 
abled him, araidft the reeling and tufbulence erf" 
fa&ions, to hold a profperous courfe; while his 
boldtiefs in defence of the reformation, together with 
the decency, and even feverity, of his mariners, fe* 
cured him the reputation of being fmc^rely attached 
to religion, without which it was impoflible in th^b 
age to gain an afcendant over mankind. 

It was not without reafon that the queen dreaded 
the enmity of a man fo capable to obftruft her de- 
figns* As (he could not, with all her addrefs, make 
the leaft imprcffion on his fidelity to his affociates, 
fhe endeavoured toleffen his influeftce, and to fcat- 
ier among them the feeds of jealoufy and diftruft, . , 
by infinuating that the ambition of the prior afpired 
beyond the condition of a fubjeft, and aimed at 
notha^ lefs than the crown itf<^lf* 

An accufation fo improbable gained but Ijtlte 

<;redit, Whatever thoughts of this kind, the pre- 

6 d 3 fumptioft 
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fumption of unexpefted fuccefs, and his elevation 
to the higheft dignity in the kingdom, may be 
' ^'' alleged to have infpired at any fubfcquent period, 
it is certain that at this junfture he could form no 
fuch vaft defign. To dethrone a queen, who was 
lineal heir to an ancient race of monarchs ; who 
had been guilty of no aftion by which ffie could 
forfeit the efteem and affedlion of her fubjefts; 
who could employ, in defence of her rights, the 
forces of a kingdom much more powerful than her 
own; and to fubftitute in her place, a perfon 
whom fhe illegitimacy of his birth, by the praftice 
of all civilized nations, rendered incapable of any 
inheritance either public or private ; was a projeft 
fo chimerical as the moft extravagant ambition 
would hardly entertain, and could never conceive 
to be pradUcable. The promife too, which the 
prior made to Melvil, of refiding conftantly in 
France, -on condition the public grievances were 
redreflfed'j the confidence repofed in him by the 
duke of Chatelherault and his fon, the prefumptive 
heirs to the crown ; and the concurrence of almoft 
all the Scottifh nobles, in promoting the meafures 
by which he gave offence to the French court; go 
far towards his vindication from thofe illegal and 
criminal defigns, with the imputation of which the 
queen endeavoured at that time to load him. 
Troowar- The arrival of a thoufand French foldiers com* 
iMncHftd penfated, in fome degree, for the lofs which the 
ibrtifyLeiib. queen fuftaiucd by the defeftion of the duke of 
Chatelherault. Thefe were immediately commanded 
to foriify Leith, in which place, on account of its 

.'Melvil, 54. 
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commodious harbour, and its fituation In the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh, and in a plentiful country, 
the queen refolved to fix the head-quarters of her *^^^* 
foreign forces. This unpopular meafure, by the 
manner of executing it, was rendered ftill more un- 
popular. In order to briog the town entirely under 
their command, the French turned out a great part 
of the ancient inhabitants, and, taking poffeffion of 
the houfes, which they had obliged them to abandon, 
prefented to the view of the Scots two objects equally 
irritating and ofFenfive j on the one hand, a number 
of their countrymen expelled their habitations by 
vioIence,'and wandering without any certain abode; 
on the other, a colony of foreigners fettling with their 
wives and children in the heart of Scotland, grow- 
ing into ftrength by daily reinforcements, and openly 
preparing a yoke, to which, without fome timely 
exertion of national fpirit, the whole kingdom mufl 
of neceffity fubmit. 

It was with deep concern that the lords of the ^he pro. 
Congregation beheld this bold and decifive ftep monftraie 
taken by the queen regent : nor did they hefitate a ^***" 
moment, whether they fhould employ their v^hole 
ftrength, in one generous effort, to refcue itheir re- 
ligion and liberty from impending deftruclion. But, 
in order to juftify their own conduft, and to throw 
the blame entirely on their adverfaries, they rq- 
folved to preferve the appearances of decency and - 
refpeft towards their fuperiors, and to have no recQurf^ ' 
to arms without the moft urgent and apparent necef- 
fity; They joined, with this view, in an addrefs to the Sept, 29. 
regent, reprefenting, in the ftrongeft terms, their dif- 
(atigfaftion with the meafures fhe was purfulng, and 
t) d 4 befeech^ 
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befeeching her to quiet the fears and jealoufies of 
the nation by defifting from fortifying Ldth. The 
queen, confcious of her prefent advantageous fitu- 
ation, and elated with the hopes of frefli fuccours, 
was in no difpofiiion for liftening to demands utterly 
inconfiftent with her views, and urged with that bold 
importunity which is fo little acceptable to princes ^. 
The re. The fuggeftions of her French counfellors con- 

ITds thcfr tributed, without doubt, to alienate her ftill farther 
i^Tncei. from any fcheme of accommodation. As the queen 
"Vvas ready on all occafions to dilcbver an extraordi- 
nary deference for the opinions of her countrym^i, 
her brothers, who knew her fecret difappi^obation of 
the violent meafures they were driving on, took care 
to place near her fuch perfons as betrayed her, by 
their infmuations, into many adions, which her pwn 
unbiaifed judgment would have highly condemned. 
As. their fuccefs in the prefeiit juncture, when all 
things were haftening towards a crifis, depended en- 
tirely on the queen's firmnefs, the princes of Lorrain 
did not truft wholly to the influence of their ordi- 
nary agents ; but, in order to add the greater weight 
to theif councils, they called in aid the minifters of 
religion j and, by the authority of their facred cha- 
rader, they hoped effedually to recommend to their 
fifter thatfyftemoffeverity which they had efpoufed*. 
With this view, but under pretence of confounding 
the proteftants by the fkill of fuch able matters in 
^ontroverfy, they appointed feveral French divines to 
refide in Scotland. At the head of thefe, and with 
the charafter of legate from the pope, was Felleve 

y Hayncs, 211. 

f Lcfley, 215. Caftclncau, ap. Jcbb, vpl. ii. 446. 473. 
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jbiihop of Amiens, and afterwards archUfliQp and ^^ok 
cardinal of Sens, a furious higot % fervilely devoted s^i^ y ^i^ 
to the houfe of Guife, and a proper inflrument for ^^^ 
recommending or executing the moft outrageous 
meafures. 

Amidst the noife and danger pf civil arms, thefe 
dodors had little opportunity to difplay their addrefs 
in the ufe of their theological weapons. But they 
gave no fmall oflFence to the nation by one of thehf 
anions. They perfuaded the queen to feijze the 
church of St. Giles in Edinburgh, which bad re- 
mained, ever fince the late truce, in the hands of the 
proteftanjs } and having, by a new and folemn confi^- 
.cration, purified the fabric from the pollution with 
which they fuppofed the profane miniftratiohs of the 
;proteftants to have defiled it, they, in dired contra^ 
diction to one article in the late treaty, re-eftabliflied 
there the rites of the Romifh church. This, added 
to the indifference, and even contempt, with which 
the queen received their remonftrances, convinced 
t^e lords of the Congregation, that it was not only 
vain to exped any redrefs of their grievances at her 
band$, but abfolutely neceflary to take arms in their 
own defence. 

The eager and impetuous fpirit of the nation, as ThcyuM 
well as every confideration of good policy, prompted *hJ?r iwa 
ihem to take this bold ftep without delay. It was but ^^^°^* 
a fmall part of the French auxiliaries which had as 
yet arrived. The fortifications of Leith, jthough 
advancing faft, were ftill far from being complete. 
Under thefe circumftances of difadvantage, they con- 

• Davila Brantomc. 
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ceived it poffible to furprife the queen's party, and, 
by one fudden and decifive blow, to prevent all fu- 
«559- ^uj.g bloodflied and contention. Full of thefe ex- 
Cftobei 6. pedations, they advanced rapidly towards Edinburgh 
with a numerous army. But it was no eafy matter 
to deceive an adverfary as vigilant and attentive as 
the queen regent. With her ufual fagacity, (he both 
forefaw the danger, and took the only proper couVfe 
to avoid it. Inftead of keeping the field againft ene- 
tnies fuperior in number, and formidably on a day 
of battle by the ardour of their courage, (he retired 
into Leith, and determined patiently to wait the ar- 
rival of new reinforcements. Slight and unfinifhed 
as the fortifications of that town then were, (be did 
not dread the eflforts of an army, provided neither 
with heavy cannon, nor with military ftores, and 
little acquainted with the method of attacking any 
|>lace fortified with more art than thofe ancient 
towers erefted all over the kingdom in defence of 
private provcrty againft the incurfions of banditti. 

Nor did the queen meanwhile negleft to have 
recQurfe to thofe arts which (he had often em- 
ployci to weaken or divide her adverfaries. By 
private folicitations and promifes (he (hook the 
fidelity, or abated the ardour of fome. By open 
reproach and accufation (he blafted the reputation, 
and dimini(hed the authority of others. Her emif- 
faries were every where at work, and, notwith- 
Aanding the zeal for religion and liberty which 
then animated the nation, they feem to have h- 
boured not without fuccefs. We find Knox, about 
this period; abounding in complaints of the luke- 

wanx\ 
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vr^rm and languid fpirit which had begun to fpread 
among his party \ But if their zeal fiackened a 
little, and fufFered a momentary intermiffion, it foon '^^'' 
blazed up with frefli vigour, and rofe to a greater 
height than even 

The queen herfelf gave occafion to this, by the R«newtiwif 
reply which (he made to a new remonftrance -from aranc^i 
the lords of the Congregation. Upon their arrival 
at Edinburgh, they once more reprefented to her 
the dangers arifing from the increafe of the French 
troops, the fortifying of Leith, and her other mea- 
fures, which they conceived to be deftru£dve to 
the peace and liberty of the kingdom; and in this 
addrefs they fpoke in a firmer tone, and avowed, 
more openly than ever, their refolution of pro* 
ceeding to the utmoft extremities, in order to put 
a ftop to fucb dangerous encroachments. To a 
remonftrance of this nature, and urged with fo 
much boldnefs, the queen replied in terms no lefs 
vigorous and explicit. She pretended that flie was J»^ !2*^ 
not accountiable to the confederate lords for any 
pait of her condud ; and upon no reprefentatioa 
of theirs would fhe either abandon meafures which 
(he deemed neceflary, or difmifs forces which fhe 
found ufeful, or demolifh a fortification whicli 
might prove of advantage. At the fame time fhe 
required them, on pain of treafon, to difband the 
forces which they had affembled. 

This haughty and imperious flyle founded ' 

Jiarfhly to Scottiih nobles, impatient, from their 
national charader, of the flightefl appearance of 

* KnoXyiSo, 
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injury ; accuftomed, even from thdr own monarclw^ 
to the moil reiEpe£tfuI treatment; and poffeffingy 
under an ariftocratical form of government, fuch 
a ihare of power, as equalled at all times, and 
often controlled, that of the fovereign* They were 
ienfible, at once,, of the indignity oflfered to them* 
Celves, and alarmed with this plain dechration of 
the queen's intentions ; and as there now remained 
but one (tep to take, they wanted U&ither public 
Ipirit nor refolution to take it. 
Deliberate BuT, that they might not feem to dq>art from 
SSTcoTrof the eftahliflied forms of the conilitution, for which, 
^gt^^ even amidft their moft violent operations, men al- 
o!a 2 . ^^y^ retain the greateft reverence, they aiiend^kd 
all the peers, barons, and reprefentatives of fao« 
roughs, who adhered to their party. Thefe formed 
a convention, wiiich exceeded in number, and 
4^ualled m dignity, the ufual meetings; of parlia* 
ment. The leaders of the Congregation laid bCf 
fore them the declaration which the queen had 
fiven in anfwer to tjieir repionftrance ; reprefimte^ 
ihe unavoidable ruin which the meafures ihe 
dierein avowed and juftified would bring upon the 
kingdoip ; and, requiring their dire^ion with r^ 
gard to the obedience, due to an ^dpiiniitration fo 
vnjuft land oppreflive, they fubmitted to their de- 
cifipn i queftion, one of the moft delicate and intc- 
reiling that can poffibly &tl under the confider^tion 
offubjeds. 

. This sffembly proceeded to decide with no lefs 
difpatch than unanimity* Strangers to thofe forms 
vhic|) protra^ t>uiiQe& } unacquainted wit{i the arts 
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which make at figiire in debate ; and much more: 
fitted for a&ion than: difeoutfe ; a warlike people 
always teiftea taa oonclufion^ and bring their de- '^^^ 
liberations to the fliorteftr ifliiie. It '^as the work- 
but of one day, to examine and to refolve this nice' 
problem, concerning the behaviour of fiibjeSs to- 
wards a ruler who abufes his power. But,Howevclf ^ 
abrupt their proceedings may appear, tfcfey were^ 
not deftitute of folemnity. Ais the- detertniixatioii* 
of the point in doubt was conceived to be no lefs 
the office of divines than of laymen, the former 
were called to afflft with their opinion. "Knox and 
Willox appeared for the whole order, and pro- 
nounced; without hefitation, both from the pre-' 
cepts and examples in fcripture, that it was lawful' 
for fubjefts not only to refift tyrannical princes, but ^ 
to deprive them of that authority, which, in their 
hands, becomes an inftruraent for deftroying thofe 
whom the Almighty ordained them to proted. 
The decifion of perfons revered fo highly for their. 
fecred charafter, but more for their zeal and their 
piety, had great weight with the whole aflembly. 
Not (atisfied with the common indifcriminate mari- 
ner of fignifying confent, every perfon prcfent-was ' 
called in- his turn to declare his fentiments, and 
rifing up in order, all gave their fufFrages, without They de- 
one diflenting voice, fdr depriving the queen, of the- qJI^ntf 
office of regent, whith (he exercifed fo much to the ^^^^'f'''^''^ 
detriment of the kingdom ^ 

This extraordinary fentence \yas owing no lefs rhemo. 
to the love of liberty, than to zeal for reli. condua?'*' 
*= Knox, 184. ' "' 
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gion* In the a£| of deprivatioiiy religious griev« 
smces are ilightly zMntiooed ; and the dangerous^ 
«iS9- encroachments of the. queen upon the civil con- 
ftitution are produced, by the lords of the Con* 
gregation, in order to prove tb^r conduS: to have 
been not only juit but neceffary. The introducing 
foreiga troops into a kingdom at peace with all the 
irorld ; the feizing and fortifying towns in different 
parts of the country ; the promoting (Grangers to 
offices of great power and dignity ; the debafing 
the current coin''; the fubverting the ancient 
laws ; the impofing of new and burdenfome taxes ; 
and the attempting to fubdue the kingdom, and tp 
bpprefs its liberties, by open and repeated afts of - 
violence, are enumerated at great length, and 
placed in the ftrongeft light. On all thefe ' ac- 
counts, • the Congregation maintspned^ that the 
nobles, as counfellora by birth-right to their *mo- 
narchs, and the guardians and defenders of the., 
conftitution, had a right to interpofe ; and there- 
fore, by virtue of this right, in the name of the 
king and queen, and with many expreffions of duty 

* The ^ndard of money in Scotland was <;ontmuaI]y 
larying. In the i6th of James V. A, D. 1529, a pound 
waght of goldy v'hen coined, produced 108 pounds of cur- 
rent money. But> under the queen regent's adminiftration^ 
A. D. 15*56^ a pound weight of gold, although the quantity 
of alloy was confiderably increafed, produced J44I. current 
money. In 1529, a pound weight of filvcr, when corned, 
'))iDduced 9K 28. ; but in 1556, it produced 13L current 
' money. Ruddiman. Prsefat. ad Anderf. Diplomat. Scotise, 
p. 809 81, from ^hich it appears, that this complaint, which 
the malcontents often "repeated, was not altogether deilxtutc 
of foundation. 
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and fubniiffion towards them, they deprived the ^^^^^' 
queen regent of her office, and ordaix^d that, foi:^ 
the future, no obedience (hould be given to her. 
commands *. 

Violent as this adion may appear, there wanted 
not principles in the conftitution, nor precedent^ * 
in the hiftory, of Scotland, to juftify and to au** 
thorife it. Under the ariftocrktical form of go-, 
yemment eftabliflied among the Scots, the povwer 
of the fovereign was extremely limited. The^ 
more confiderable nobles were themfelves petty 
princes, poffeffing extenfive jurifdiftions, almoft 
independent of the crown, and followed by nur., 
merous vaffals, . who, in every conteft, efpoufed. 
their chieftain's quarrel, in oppofition to the king^'i 
Hence the many inftances of the impotence of; 
regal authority, which are to be found in .the 
Scottifli hiftory. In every age, the nobles not 
only claimed, but exercifed, the right of con* 
trolling the king. Jealous of their privileges^ and 
ever ready to take the field in defence of .them, 
every error in adminiftration wa8obf(?rve^,.eYea'y . 
encroachment upon the rights of the . ariftocraqr . 
excited indignation, and no prince ever ventured 
to tranfgrefs the boundaries which the law had 
prefcriBed to prerogative, without meeting refift- 
ance, which (hook or overturned his throne. ' En- 

* M^Caftelneau, after coiidemniDg the dangerous councils 
of the prince« of Lorrain, with regard to the affairs of Scot- 
land, acknowledges, with his ufual candour, that the Scots 
declared war againll the q'jeen regent, rather from a define 
of vindicating their civil liberties, than irom any motive of 
religion. Mem^ 446. ^ 
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ctouraged by die fpirit of Ae conftitution, and coun* 
tenanced by the exainpIe«of their anceftors j*tfie lords 
*5>^ of the Congregation thought it mcumbent on them, 
at this juncture, to inquire into the mal-admifufbra- 
tion of the queen regent^ and to preferve their 
• couhtry from being enilaved or conquered, by de- 
priving Her of the power to execute fuch a pemi- 
dotts fcheme* 

The aft of deprivation, and a letter from the 
Ibrds of the Congregation to the queen regent, are 
ftill extant ^ They difcover not only that mafcu^ 
line and undaxmted fpirit, natural to men capable 
of fo bold a refolution ; but are retjiarkable for a 
plrecifion and vigour of expr^on,' which we are 
fnrprifed to meet with iii an age fo unpolifhed. The 
lame obfervation may be made with refpeft to the 
other public papers of that period. The ignorance 
or bad tafte of an age may render the compofitions 
of authors by profeffion obfcur6, or.affeflied, or 
abfurd; but the language of bufinefs is nearly the 
fimie at all times ; and wherever meni think clearly, 
9Ad are thoroughly interefted, they exprefs them- 
feives with perfpicuity and force. 

f Knoxi 184* 
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